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No, 159. THE VISION •F MIKXA. 

Whbk I wai at Grand Cairo, I picked up several 
oriental maniiscrrpta, which I have still by ine. Ainon{( 
othert, I met with one irititlcd, Tbe Visions of Mirza^ 
which I have read ov^r with great pleasure. I intend 
to give it to the public when I have iio bther enter* 
tatnment for thein ; and shall begin with the first vi* 
flion, which I have translated word for wofd^ a<) follows { 

^ On the fifth day of the moon, which according to 
the custom of my forefathers I always keep holy, afte^ 
having washed myAcIf, and offered up tiiy mornirl^ 
devotions, I ascended the high hills of Bagdat, in ordtit 
to pass the rest of tho day in meditation and prayer. 
At I was here airing mysdf on the tops of the moun- 
tains, I fell into a profound contemplation on the va^* 
nity of human life; and, passing from one thought to 
another. Surely, said T, man is but a shadow, and life a 
dream. Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my eyes 
toward]* the summit of a rock that was not fur from 
nie, where I discovered one iu the habit of a shepherd, 
with a little musical iubtrumCnt in his huntl. As t 

Vol. II. A loukcd 
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looked upon him he applied it to his lips and began io 
play upon it. The sound of it was exceeding sweet, 
and wrought into a variety of tunes that were in- 
expressibly melodious, and altogether different from 
any thing I had ever heard. They put me in mind of 
those heavenly airs that are played to the departed souls 
of good men upon their first arrival in paradise, to 
wear out the impressions of the last agonies, and qua- 
lify them for the pleasures of that happy place. My 
heart melted away in secret raptures. 

^ I had been often told that the rock before me was 
the haunt of a genius ; and that several had been en- 
tertained with piusic who had passed by it, but never 
heard that the musician had before made himself visi- 
ble. When he had raised my thoughts, by those trans- 
porting airs which he played, to taste the pleasures of 
his conversation, as I looked upon him like one asto- 
nished, he beckoned to me, and by the waving of his 
hand directed me to approach the place where he sat. 
I drew near with that reverence which is due to a su- 
perior nature ; and as my heart was entirely subdued by 
the captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his 
feet and wept. The genius smiled upon me with a 
look of compassion and affability that familiarized him 
to my imagination, and at once dispelled all the fears 
and apprehensions with which I approached him. He 
lifted me from the ground, and^ taking me by the hand, 
Mirza, said he, I have heard thee in thy soliloquies ; 
follow me, 

^ lie then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, 
and, placing me on the top of it. Cast thy eyes eastward, 
said he, and tell me what thou scest. I see, said I, a 
huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling, 
through it. The valley that thou scest, said he, is the 

Vale 
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Vale of Misery, and the tide of water that thou scest w 
part of the great Tide of Eternity. What is the rea- 
son, said I, that the tide I see rises out of a thick mist 
at one end, and again lojaes itself in a thick mist at the 
other ? What thou seest, said he, is that portion of 
eternity which is called Time, measured out by the sun, 
and reaching from the beginning of the world to its 
consummation. Examine now, said he, this sea that 
is bounded with darkneSs at both ends, and tell me 
what thou discoverest in it, I see a bridge, said I, 
standing in the midst of the tide. The bridge thou 
seest, said he, is Human Life : consider it attentively. 
Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found that it 
consisted of threescore and t6n entire arches, with 
several broken arches, which added to. thost that were 
entire made up the number about a hundred. As 
I was counting the arches, the genius told me that this 
bridge consisted at iirrt of a thousand arches ; but that 
a great flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge ia 
the ruinous condition I now beheld it. But tdl me 
further, said he, what thou discoverest on it. T see 
multitudes of people passing bveap ity said I, and a 
black cloud hanging on each end of it. As I looked 
more attentively, I saw several of the passengers drop- 
ping through the bridge into the great tide that flowed 
underneath it ; and, upon, further examination, per- 
ceived there were innumerable trap-doors that lay con- 
cealed in the bridge, whidi the passengers no sooner 
trod upon, but they fell through them into the tide, and 
immediately disappeared. These hidden pit- falls- were 
set very thick at the entrance of the bridge, so that 
throngs of people no sooner broke through the cloud, 
but many of them fell into them. They grew thinner 

tjowards 



towards the njiddle, but multiplied and lay closer to* 
gether towards the end of the arches that were entire. 

^ There were indeed ^ome persons, but their num- 
ber was very small, that continued a kind of hobbling 
march on the broken archesj^ but fell through one after 
another^ being quite tired and spent with so long a 
walk. 

^ I passed §ome time in the contemplation of this 
wftnderful structure, and the great variety of objecu 
which it presented. My heart was filled with a deep 
melancholy to see several dropping unexpectedly in the 
midst, of mirth and jollity, and catching at every thing 
that stood by them to save themselves. Some were 
looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful pos- 
t^re^ and in the midst of a speculation stumbled and 
fell out of sighl. Multitudes were very busy in the 
fHjrsuit of bubbl^$ that glittered in their eyes and 
danced before them; but often when they thought 
themselves within the reach of them their footing 
failed, and down they sunk. In this confusion of ob- 
jects, I observed some with scimiprs in their hands, 
and others with urinals, who rsm to and fro upon the • 
bridge, thrustixig several persons on trap-doors which 
did not seem to lie in their way, and which they might 
have eseaped had they not been thus forced upon them* 

^ The genius seeing me indulge myself on this me- 
lancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough 
upon it. Take thine eyes off the bridge, said he, and 
tell me if thou yet seest any thing thou dost not com- 
prehend.. Upon looking up. What meart, said I, those 
great flights of birds that are perpetually hovering 
M>out; the bridge, and settling upon it from time to 
time ? I see vultures,'^harpies, ravens, cormorants, and 

among 
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among many other feathered creatures several little 
winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon the 
middle arclies. These, said the genius, are Envy, 
Avarice, Superstition, Despair, Love, with the like 
cares and passions that infest human life. 

^ I here fetched a deep sigh. Alas, said T, man was 
made in vain ! How is he given away to misery and 
mortality ! tortured in life, and swallowed up in death ! 
The genius, being moved with compassion towyds me, 
bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect : Look no 
more, said he, on man in the first stage of his exisir 
cncc, in his setting out for eternity ; but cast thine eye 
on that thick mist into which the tide bears the seve- 
ral generations of mortals that fall into it. I directed 
my sight as I was ordered, and (whether or no the good 
genius strengthened it with any supernatural force, or 
dissipated part of the mist that was before too thick for 
the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at the 
further end, and spreading forth into an immense ocean, 
that had a huge rock of adamant running through the 
midst of 'it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The 
clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch that I 
could discover nothing in it; but the other, appeared ta 
me a vast oceanplanted with innumerable islands, that 
were covered with fruits and flowers, and interwovea 
with a thousand little shining seas that ran among 
them, t could see persons dressed in glorious habits 
with garlands upon their heads, passing among the 
trees, lying down by the sides of fountains, or resting 
on beds of flowers ; and could hear a confused har- 
mony of singing birds, falling waters, human voices, 
and musical instruments. Gladne^ grew in mc upon 
the discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for 
the wings of an eagle, t^iat I ml-jlit -fl v away tg those 

VOL, n. B h»ppy 
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happy Scats 5 but the genius toW me there was no pas- 
. sage to tliem, except through the Grates of Death that 
I saw opening every moment upon the Bridge. The 
islands^ said he^ that lie so fresh and gif^n jjl^re thee^ 
and with which the whole face of the oc^^|ppears 
spotted as far as thou canst see, are more itt n^^Br than 
the sands on the sea-shore : there are my/taqmtslands 
behind thos6 which thou here discovercst, reaching 
further than thine eye, or even thine imagination, can 
extend itself. These are the mansions of gopd men after 
death, who, according to the degree and kinds of virtue 
in which they excelled, are distributed among th«|^seve- 
ral islands, which abound with pleasures of diftrent 
kinds and degrees, suitable to the relbhes and perfec- 
tions of those who are settled in them : every island is 
a paradise accommodated to its respective inhabitants. 
Are not these, O Mirza, hiabtations worth contend- 
ing for } Does life appear miserable, that gives thee op* 
pprtunitiea of earning such a reward ? Is death to be 
feared, that will convey thee to so happy an existen^i } 
Think not man was made in vain, who has such an 
eternity reserved for him. I gazed with inexpressible 
pleasure on these happy islands* At length said I, 
Show me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hii 
under those d^rk clouds which cover the ocean on the 
other side of the rock of adamant. The genius mak* 
ing me no answer, I turned about to address myself to 
hirh a second time^ but I found that he had left me. I 
Xhen turned again to the vision, which I had been so 
long contemplating ; but instead of the rolling tide, the 
4rchcd bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing 
but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, 
md camels grazing upon the sides of it." 

ADDISON'. 
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yj. coy$?Tgy WAKJ^* N9. j[6i. 

t AM glad that my late going into the cmujL.try has 
increjised tht number of liiy correspondents, one of 
Vrhom sends me the following letter : 

' Sif, 

f Though you are pltasti to retire from us so sooa 
into the city, I hope you will not thiok the affairs of 
the country altogether uaworthy of your inspectioa 
for the future. I had the honour of sreing your short 
^oe at fir Roger de Coverley's, and have jever since 
thought your person and writings both extraordinary* 
Had you staid there a few days longer you would have 
fi^m a Qountry wake, which you know in most parta 
of £nglaad is the eve &aat of the dedica;tLon of our 
diuf'ches. I was last week at one of these afsembliea 
irfaid^ was held in la neighbouring partjdx; where I 
Sauid dbotr green covered wkh a promiacuoua inuki«- 
tisdeof all ages and both sexes, who esteem on^ another 
more or less the following part of the yeajr, accords 
iPg as tfaejr di«tiflgutflth ithemselves at this time. The 
xrliaie jcompaay wece an ttheir holiday clothes, and di- 
jvided into several parties, aU of them endeavouring to 
show thcaiEiseiv.es . in those exerxriscs wherein they ex^ 
^celled, and to gain the approbation of the lookers-on. 
.> I loimd a ring of cudgel- pluyers, wdio were break- 
ioig QQe another's heads in ooder tx) make some linpres<- 
^on on their nyistresfics^ hearts, i observed a lu&ty 
grpung fellow, who had the misfortune of a brokea 
f>ait)e.; but what considerably added to the anguish of 
ihe wounds was hia overbearing an old man, who 
^book hi^head, and^aid ' that hQ questioned now if 

B z black 
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black Kate would marry him these three years.* I 
was diverted from a further observation of these com- 
batants, by a foot-ball match, which was on the other 
side of the green ; where Tom Short behaved himself 
so well, that most people seemed to wr^e, * it was 
impossible that-Jie should remain a bachelor until the 
next wake.* Having played many a match myself, 
I could have looked longer on this sport, had I not ob- 
served a country girl, who was posted on an eminence 
at some distance from me, and was making so many 
odd grimaces, and writhing and distorting her whole 
body in so strange a manner, as made me very de* 
sirous to know the meaning of it. Upon my coming 
up to her, I found that she was overlooking a ring of 
wrestlers, and that her sweetheart, a person of small 
stature, was contending with a huge brawny fellow, 
who twirled him about, and shook the little man so 
violently, that by a secret sympathy of hearts it pro- 
duced all those agitations in the person of his mistress, 
who I dare say, like Caelia in Shakespear on the same 
occasion, could have ^ wished herself invisible to catch 
the strong fellow by the leg.* The squire of the 
parish treats the whole company every year with a 
hogshead of ale ; and proposes a beaver hat as a rt^ 
compense to him who gives most falls. This has 
raised such a spirit of emulation in the youth of the 
place, that some of them have rendered themselves 
very expert at this exercise; and I was often surprised 
to see a fellow's heels fly up, by a trip which was given 
him so smartly that I could scarce discern it, I found 
ihat the old wrestlers seldom entered the ring until 
spme one was grown formidable by having thrown two 
or three of his opponents; but kept themselves as it 
were in a reserved body to de&nd the iuct, which is 

always 
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always hung up by the person who gets it in one of tHc 
most conspicuous parts of the house^ and looked upon 
by the whole family |s something redounding much 
more to their honour than a coat of arm?. There was* 
a fellow who was so busy in regulating all the ceremo- 
nies, and seemed to carry such an air of importance in 
his looks, that I could not help inquiring who he was, 
and was immediately answered, ^ that he did not va- 
lue himself upon nothing, for that he and his ancestors 
had won so many hats, that his parlour looked like a 
haberdaslier's shop.* However, this thirst of glory in 
them all, was the reason that no one man stood lord qf 
the ring for above three falls while I was among them. 

* The young maids, who were not lookers-on at these 
exercises, were themselves engaged in some diversion ; 
and upon my asking a farmer's son of my own parish 
what he was gazing at with so much attention, he told 
me, ^ that he was seeing Betty Welch,' whom I 
knew to be his sweet-heart, ' pitch a bar/ 

* In short, I found the men endeavoured to show the 
women they were no cowards, and that the whole com- 
pany strove to recommend themselves to each other, 
by making it appear that they were all in a perfect 
state of health, and fit to undergo any fatigues of bo- 
dily labour. 

* Your judgment upon this method of love and 
gallantry, as it is at present practised among us in the 
country, will very much oblige, 

^ Sir, yours, &c.* 

^ Love and marriages are the natural effects of these 
anniversary a|gemblies. I must therefore very much 
approve the method by which my correspondent tells 
pie each sex endeavours to recommend itself to the 
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atM*r, anee nStbing ietxns more likely to profnisc 4 
heahhy offapribg or a hdpp^ cohsbitation. And I be-^ 
Ikeve I may assure my counlry fricsKl, that there has 
been many a court lady who would be contented to 
exchange her cra^y young husbahd for Tom Shdrt ; 
and seyera} men of i)ua]ity who would have parted with 
a tender yoke-fellow for black Kite. 

I am thd more pleased with having love made the 
principal end and design of these meetings, as it se^ma 
to be most agreeable to the iiitent for which they were 
at first instituted, as wc are informed by the learned Dr, 
Kennet, with whose words I shall conclude my present 
paper: 

• These wak(l8> says he^ wfere iii imitation of the 
antient aya9rd«, or love-feasts | and were first esta- 
blished in England by pope Gregory the great, who, in 
an epistle to Melitus the abbot, gave order that they 
should be kept iil sheds or arbories made up with 
branches or boughs of trees round the church.' 

He adds, * that this laudable custom of wakes J)re-. 
vailed for many ages^ until the nice puritans began to 
exclaim against it as a remnant of popery ; and by 
degrees the precise humour grew so popular, that at an 
Exeter assizes the lord chief baron Walter made an 
order for the suppression of all wakes ; but on bifhop 
Laud*s coihplaining of this innovating humour, the 
king commanded the order to be reversed/ 

i. aUDGHLL. 
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CoNSTANTiA was a woman of*extraordinary wit 
I beauty^ but very unhappy in a father^ wbo^ having 
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arrived at great riches by his own indnstnr, took delight 
in nothing but his money. Theodosius*^ was the younger 
8Dn of a decayed family, of great parts and learning, 
improved by a genteel and virtuous education: When 
he was in the twentieth year of his age he became ac-* 
quainted with Constantia, who had not then passed 
her fifteenth. As he lived but a few miles distant 
from her father's house, he had frequent opportunities 
of seeing her ; and by the advantages of a good per- 
son, and a pleasing conversation, made such an im- 
pression on her heart as it was impossible for time to 
efface. He was himself no less smitten with Con- 
stantia. A long acquaintance made them still diseo- 
ver new beauties in each other, and by degrees raised 
in them that mutual passion which had an influence 
on their following lives. It unfortunately happened, 
that in the midst of this, intercourse of love and friend^^ 
ship between Theodosius and Cohstantia, there brdce 
out an irreparable quarrel between their parents, th^ 
one valuing himself too much upon his birth, and the 
other upon his possessions. The father of Constantia 
was so incensed at the father of Theodosius, that he 
contracted an unreasonable aversion towards his son, 
insomuch that he forbade him his house, and charged 
his daughter upon her duty never to see him more. In 
the mean time, to break off all communication be- 
tween the two lovers, who he knew entertained secret 
hopes of some favourable opportunity that should bring 
them together, he found out a young gentleman of a 
good fortune, and an agreeable person, whom he pitched 

• The ^JJJfecodosius and Constantia' of Dr. Langhorne, 
aeollection sf letters, in 2 vols. i2mo> takes its rise from this 
paper. 
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upon as a husband for his daughter. He soon con-^ 
certed this affair so well, that he told Constantia it was 
his design to marry her to such a gentleman, and .that 
her wedding should be celebrated on such a day. Con- 
stantia, who was overawed with the authority of her 
faliier, and unable to object any thing against so ad^,^ 
vantageous a match, received 'the proposal with a 
profound silence, which her father commended in her 
as the most decent manner of a virgin's giving, her 
consent to an overture of that kind. The noise of thia 
intended marriage soon reached Theodosius, who, after 
a long tumult of passions, which naturally rise in a 
lover's heart on such an occasion, writ the following 
letter to Constantia : 

^ The thought of my Constantia, which for some 
years has been my only happiness, is now become a 
greater torment to me than I am able to bear. Must I 
then live to see you another's ? The streams, the fields, 
and meadows, where we have so often talked together, 
grow painful to me ; life itself is become a burthen. 
May you long be happy in the world I but forget that 
there was ever such a man in it as 

* Theodosius.* 

This letter was conveyed to Constantia that very 
evening, who fainted at the reading of it ; and the next 
morning she was much more alarmed by two or three 
n>essengers, that came to her father's house one after 
another, to inquire if they had heard any thing of 
Theodosius, who it seems had left his chamber about 
midnight, and could no where be found. The deep 
melancholy, which had hung upon his hiiiul some time 
before, made them apprehend the worst that could be- 
fall 
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fall himl Constantia^ who knew that nothing but the 
report of her marriage could have driven him to such 
extremities^ was not to be comforted. She now ac- 
cused herself of having so tamely given an ear to the 
proposal of a husband^ and looked upon the new lover, 
as the murderer of Theodosius : in^hort, she resolved 
to suffer the utmost effects of her Ifather's displeasure, 
rather than comply with a marriage which appeared to 
her so full of guilt and horror. The father, seeing 
himself entirely rid of Theodosius, and likely to keep 
a considerable portion in his family, was not very 
much cojicemed at the obstinate refusal of his daugh- 
ter; and did not find it very difficult to excuse him- 
self, upon that account, to his intended son-in-law, 
wfa6 had all along regarded this alliance rather as a 
marriage of convenience than of love. Constantia had 
now no relief but in her devotions and exercises ci£ 
religion, to which her afflictions had so entirely sub- 
jected her mind, that after some years had abated the 
violence of her sorrows, and settled her thoughts in a 
kind of tranquillity, she resolved to pass the remainder 
of her days in a convent. Her father was not dis- 
pleased with a resolution which wo^ld save money in 
his family, and readily complied with his daughter's 
intentions. Accordingly, in the twenty-fifth year of 
her age, while her beauty was yet in all its height and 
bloom, he carried her to a neighbouring city, in order 
to look out a sisterhood of nuns among whom to place 
his daughter. There was in this place a father of a 
convent who was very much renowned for his piety 
and exemplary life ; aud, as it is usual in the Romish 
church for those who are under any great affliction, 
or trouble of mind, to apply themselves to the most 
eminent confessors for pardon and consolation, our 

beauLtvfviV 
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betfuttftil rotary took the ofpprtvnitjr of confefsin|^ 
kefself to th'w cekbrated father. 

We must now return to Theodosios, who, the rerjr 
Aioming that the above-mentioned inquiries had been 
mdde after him, arrived at a religious house in the 
etty, where now Constantia resided ; and desiring that 
aecrccy and concealment -of the fathers of the convent, 
which is very usual upon any extraordinary occasion, 
be made himself one of the order, with a private vow 
never to inquire after Constantia; whom he looked 
upon as given away to his rival upon the day on which, 
according to common fame, their marriage was to have 
been solemnised. Having in his youth made a good 
progress in learning, that he might dedicate himself 
more entirely to religion, he entered into holy orders, 
and in a few years became renowned for his sanctity 
of life, and those pious sentiments which he inspired 
into all who conversed with him. It was this holy 
man to whom Constantia had determined to apply her- 
self in confession, though neither she nor any other, 
besides the prior of the convent, knew any thing of 
his name or family. The gay, the amiable Theodosius 
had now taken upon him the name of father Francis, 
and was so far concealed in a long beard, a shaven 
head, and a religious habit, that it was impossible to 
discover the man of the world in the venerable con- 
ventual. 

As he was one morning shut up in his confessional, 
Constantia, kneeling by him, opened the state of her 
soul to him ; and after having given him the history of 
a life full of innocence, she burst out in tears, and en- 
tered upon that part of her story in which he himself 
h: so great a share. My behaviour, says she, has, I 

ir^ been the death of a man who had no other fault 

but 
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btit that of lothig liie too much. * Heaved only knowt 
bow dear he wai to me whilst he Uv^, and how bitter 
the remeJnbrance of him has been to me since bis 
death. She here paused^ and lifted up her eyes, that 
streaiii^d with tearS| towards the father; who was ao 
moved with the sense of her sonows, that he couU 
only command bis voice, which wa$ broken with sight 
and sobbings, so far as to bid her proceed. She fol- 
lowed jiia directions, and in a flood of tears poured out 
her h^rt before him. The father could not forbear 
weeping aloud, insomuch that, in the agonies of hiii 
grief, the seat shook under him. Constantia, who 
thought the good man was thus moved by his com- 
passioh towards her, and by the horror of her guilty 
proceeded with the utmost contrition, to acquaint hioa 
with that vow of virginity in whieh she was goiaig tn 
engage herself, as the proper atonement for her sins^ 
and the only sacrifice she could make to the memory 
of Theodosius. The father, who by this time had 
pretty well -composed himself, burst out again in tears 
lipon hearing that name to which he had been so long 
disused, and upon receiving this instance of an un-« 
paralleled fidelity from one who he thought had several 
years since given herself up to the possession of an- 
other* Amidst the interruptions of his sorrow, seeing 
his penitent overwhelmed with grief, he was only able 
to bid her, from time to time, be comforted ; to tell 
her that her sins were forgiven her ; that her guilt wai 
not so great a^ she apprehended ; that she should not 
suffer herself to be afflicted above measure. After which 
be recovered himself enough to give her the absolution 
in form ; directing her at the same time to repair to him 
again the next day, that he might encourage her iti the 
piojoift resolutions she had taken^ and give her suitable 

cxhotta.Uow% 
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exhortations for her behaviour in h. Constantia re- 
tired, and the n^xt morning renewed her applications. 
Tbeodosius, hanng manned his soul with proper 
thoughts and reflections^ exerted himself on this oc- 
casion in the best manner he could, to animate his pe- 
nitent in the course of life she was entering upon,^ and 
wear out of her mind those groundless fears and ap- 
prehensions, which had taken possession of il ; con- 
cluding with a promise to her, that he would from 
time to time continue his admonitions when she should 
have taken upon her the holy veil. The rules of our 
respective orders, says he, will not permit that I should 
see you, but you may assure yourself not only of hav- 
ing a place in my prayers, but of receiving such fre- 
quent instructions as I can convey to you by letters. 
Go on cheerfully in the glorious course you have un- 
dertaken, and you will quickly find such a peace and 
satisfaction in your mind, which it is not in the power 
of the world to give. 

Constantia's heart was so elevated with the discourse . 
of father Francis, that the very next day she entered 
upon her vow. As soon as the solemnities of her re- 
ception were over, she retired, as it is usual, with the 
abbess into her own apartment. 

The abbess had been informed the night before of 
all that had passed between her noviciate and father 
Francis ; from whom she now delivered to her the fol- 
lowing letter : 

^ As the first fruits of those joys and consolations 
which you may expect from the life you are now en- 
gaged in, I must acquaint you that Theodosius, whose 
death sits so heavy upon your thoughts, is still alive ; 
and that the father^ to. whom you have confessed your- 
self. 
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•clf, was'Oi>ce that Thcodosius whom you so much U- 
ment* The love which we have had for one another 
will make us more happy in its disappointment than it 
could have done in its success. Providence has dis- 
posed of us for our advantage, tliough not uccording 
to our wishes. Consider your Theodo:>ius still as dead^ 
but assure yourself of one who will not cease to pray 
for you in 

^ Father Francis/ 

Constantia saw that the hand-writing agreed with 
the contents of the letter : and upon reflecting on the 
voice of the person, the behaviour, and above all the 
extre^ie sorrow of the father during her confession, she 
discovered Theodosius in ever)' particular. After hav- 
ing wept with tears of joy, * It is enough,* says she, 
^ Theodosius is stili in being ; I shall live with comfort, 
and die in peace.'^ 

The letters which the father sent her afterwards are 
yet extant in the nunnery where she resided ; and are 
often read to the young religious, in order to inspire 
them with good resolutions and sentiments of virtue. 
It so happened, that after Constantia had lived about 
ten years in the cloister, a violent fever broke out in 
the place, which swept away great multitudes, and 
among others Theodosius. Upon his death-bed he 
sent his benediction in a very moving manner to Com- 
stantia, who at that time was herself so far gone iii 
the same fatal distemper that she lay deUrious. Upon 
the interval which generally precedes death in sick- 
nesses of this nature, the abbess, finding that the phy* 
sicians had given her over, told her that Theodosius 
was just gone before her, and that he had sent her his 
l>enedic^on in his last moments. Constkutia received 
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it With pleasure, ^ And now/ says she, ^ if I do net 
t«k any thing improper, let me be buried by Theodo- 
Mus. My vow reaches no further than the grave. What 
i aric is> I hope, no violation of it/ — She died soon 
tfter, and was interred according to her request. 

Their tombs are still to be seen, with a short Latin 
inscription over them to the foHo\ving purpose : 

* Here lie the bodies of Father Francis and Sister 
Constance i They were lovely in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided** 

AD9'IS9N. 
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I HAVE ofiea wii$hed, that, as ki our coi^siU^ti^ 
ttiere ar^ <seyer4l persons whose bupiaess is to %waljiek 
over our laws, our liberties, and coEU^ieroe^ iCertaig 
09<ea Qfught t>e seit i^p&rt as saperin(6e&4wt^ of our ian- 
pt^g^p tp hixKkr aoy words gf a foreign coiu froi^ 
ip^ng ^mo^ .u$ ; aiyi^ in particular^ k> j>robibit ^y 
fVench phra^e^ from becmning current in this jpi^gdooi, 
when those of our own stamp are altogether as vah]<abbq« 
3?ic present war has so adulterated our toi^cwit^ 
strange words, that it would be impossible for one of 
$>ur great-^gr^dfatliers to know what ^is po«(erity baV'^ 
been doing, were be to read their exploits in a iXK)4erii 
newspaper. Our warriars are very industrious in pr©^ 
pagatiing the fVeuch language, at tl^ same time that 
they aie so gloriously successful in beating dowA their 
power, 

F0r my part, by that time ^ siege is carried on two 
or three d^ys, I am altogether lost and bewildered m 
ki, %»i fU^At with so u&axiy inexplicable d|i$culties, tha^ 

I scarce 
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I ^Kiroe knmv what suit has the better of it^ until I «m 
mfnrmed by the Tower guns that the place is ^rren« 
dered. I do indeed make some allovtrances for this 
part of the war, fiirtifications having been foreign ia« 
veottons, and upon tbst aocouot abounding in foreigii 
tenas. But^ when we have won battles which may 
be described in our own language, why are our papers 
filled with so otany unintelligible exploits, and the 
French obliged to lendui a part of their tongue, before 
we can know how they are conquered? Our com^ 
manders lose half their praise, and our people half 
their joy, by means of those hard words and dark ex* 
presfiions in which our newspapers do so much abound. 
I hare seen manyii prudent citizen, after having read 
erery article, inquire of his next neighbour what news 
the mail had bromgbt. 

I remendber in that remarkable year, when our 
country was delivered from the greaitiest fears and ap« 
prehensions, and raised to the greatest height of glad- 
siess it had ever felt since it was a nation, I mean the 
year of Blenheim, I had the oopy of a letter sent roe 
out of the country, which was written from a youttg 
gentleman in the atrmy to his father, a snan of good 
estate and plain sense. As the letter was very modish* 
ly chequered with this modern military eloquence, I 
shall present ray reader wirii a copy of it : 

' Sir, 

* Upon the junction of the French and Bavarian 
armies they took post behind a great morass which they 
thought impracticable. Our general the next day sent 
a party of horse to reconnoitre them from a little hauteur, 
at about a quarter of an hour's distance from the army, 
who returned again to the camp imobserved through 
7 several 
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•everal defiles^ in one of which they met with a party 
of French that had been maraudings and made them 
an prisoners at discretion. The day after a drum ar- 
rived at our camp^ with a message which he would 
communicate to none but the general : he was follawed 
by a trumpet, who they say behaved himself very sau- 
cily, with a message from the duke of Bavaria* The 
next morning our army, being divided into two eorps^ 
made a movement towards the enemy. You will hear 
in the public prints how we treated them, with the 
other circumstances of that glorious day. I had the 
good fortune to be in that regiment that pushed the 
gens d'armes. Several Frendh battalions, which some 
aay were a corps de reservcy made a show of resistance : 
but it only proved a gasconade ; for, upon our preparing 
to fill up a little fosse, in order to attack them, they 
beat the cbamadey and sent us carte blanche. Their 
cmnmandantj with a great many other general officers, 
and troops without number, are made prisoners of war, 
and will, I believe, give you a visit in England, the 
cartel not being yet settled. Not questioning but 
these particulars will be very welcome to you, I con- 
gratulate you upon them, and am your most dutiful 
#00, &c.' 

The father of the young gentleman, upon the per- 
usal of the letter, found it contained great news, but 
could not guess what it was. He immediately com- 
municated it to the curate of tlie parish, who, upon 
the reading of it, being vexed to see any thing he 
could not understand, fell into a kind of a passion, and 
told him, that his son had sent him a letter that was 
^cither fish, flesh, nor good red herring. I wish, says 
he, the captain may be compos mentis 3 he talks of a 

saucy 
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saucy trumpet, and d drum that carries' mesMges ; Xhtst 
who is %l^i$ caru blancbe. P lie must either banter ut 
or be is out of his sensesj—tTbe father, vho alwa^ 
looked upon the curate as a learned man, began to fret 
inwfurdly at his son's usage, and, producing a letter 
.\ybich he had written to. him about three posts afbre^ 
* You $ee here (says he), when he writes for money he 
knows ho,w to speak intelligibly enough : there is no 
man in England can express himself clearer wb^en he 
wants a new furxiiture for his horse.'. In short, the 
ojd ttiftfi^was so puszled upon the poiot, that it might 
jbare fared ill with his son^ had he not aeea all the 
priats ^^t three dayi after filled with the same terma 
4)f^rt> 4nd that Oharl^ oidy writ Uke other men. 

.:.... . • . ADDJSOM* 
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As writings are dnrabie, and may pass fiom age to 
age liuiiughout the whole course of time, how careful 
should an author be of committing any thing to print 
that may corrupt posterity, and poison the minds of 
tBen wiith vice and. error! Writers <xf great talents, who 
employ their parta in propagating immorality, and aea* 
aoning vicious sentiments with wit and humour, are to 
be looked upon as the pests of 8ociefy,imd the enemies 
of maoldnd. 

I have seen some Roman catholic authors who tell 
us that vicbus writers continue in purgatory so long 
as the infiuence of their writings continuesnpon poste* 
rityl &r pmgatory, say they, is nothing -else but a 
doansii^.us of JMTtm^ which cannot Jbe said 4o be 

. YDls. IX. G iQVL/t 
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done away^ so long as they continue t0 operate an^ 
^corrupt mankind. The vicious autbory saythey, sins 
i^ter deaths add so long as he continues to sin, so long 
must he expect to be punished. Indeed one cannot 
but think, that if' the «oul after death has any know-^ 
ledge of what passes in this world, that of an imtifiond 
writer would receive much more regret from the sensi 
t>f corrupting^ than satisfaction from the thought of 
pleasing his surviving admirerf^« 

To take off from the severity of this speeulatioh, I 
shall conclude this Paper with a story of an atheistical 
author, who, at the time he lay dangerously sick, and had 
desired the assistetneeof a neighbouring curate, confess<i» 
ed tohim, with great contrition, that hothiitg sat msTjK 
heavy at his heart than the sense of his having seduced 
the age by his writings ; and that their evil influence 
was likely to cofttlnue even after his death. The eii-* 
rate, upon further examination, finding the penitent in 
the utmost agonies of d^spair^ and bfing himself a man 
of learning, told him that he hoped his case was not so 
desperate as he apprehended, since he found that he was 
so very sensible of his fault, and so sincerely repented of 
it. The penitent still urged the evil tendency of his book 
to subvert all religion, and the little ground of hope there 
could be for one whose writings would continue to do 
mischief when his body was laid in ashes. The curate^ 
finding no other way to comfort him, told him that he 
did well in beitig aflSicted for the evil design with which 
he published his book 5 but that he ought to be very 
thankful that there was no danger of its doing any 
hurt : that his^ause was so very bad, and his argu-^ 
meuts so weak, that he did not appKbend any ill effects 
•fit: in short, that he. might re$t satisfied his book 
oould do no fnorc mbchief after biffdeath th4n it bad 
: . . ^ done 
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done whilst he was living. To which he added; for 
his further satisfaction, that he did not believe any 
besides his particular friends and acquaintance had 
ever been at the pains of reading it, or that any body 
after his death would ever inquire after it. The dying 
man had still so much the frailty of an author in him, 
as to be cut to the heart with these consolations ; and, 
without answering the good man, asked his friends 
about him (with a peevishness that is natural to a sick 
person) where they had picked up such a blockhead ; 
and whether they thought him a proper person to at- 
tend one in his condition. The curate, finding that 
the author did not expect to be dealt with as a real and 
8i*%cere penitent, but as a penitent of importance, after 
a short admonition withdrew ; not questioning but he 
should be again sent for if the sickness grew desperate. 
The author however recovered, and has since written 
two or three other tracts with the same spirit, and^ 
very luckily for his poor soul, with the same success. 

ADDISON. 



STORY OF MR. FREEMAN, OR THE HENPECKED 
HUSBAND. PAPER I. No. 2112. 

^ Mr. Spectator, 

* I HAVE very often wished you visited in our 
family,and were acquainted with my spouse : she would 
aflFord you, for some months at least, matter enough for 
one Spectator a week. Since we are not so happy as to 
be of your acquaintance, give me leave to represent to 
you our pres«it circumstances as well as I can in writ* 
ing. Y»u ve to kOQ^,, then,, that I am not of a very 
€ z different 
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dtfTerent consiittitidn frbhi Nathasiiei Hearctottj whom 
Tou have liaitely recorded in your Specalatiooft f and 
Havfc a wife who makes a moile tyrannical uie of the 
khowledge of my easy temper than that lady ever pre- 
tended td. We had not been a month niarried when 
she found in me a certain pain to give offence^ and an 
indolence that made me bear little inconveftienci'es ra- 
tfier than dispute about them. From this obs^nratiod 
it soon came to that pass, that if I offeried to go abroad 
she would get between me and the door, kiis me^ and 
say she could not part with me : then down again I 
aat. In a day or two after this first pleasant step to- 
ilvards confining me> she declared to me, that I was all 
the world to her, and she thought she ought to be all 
the worid to mew If, said she, my dear loves me as 
much as I love him, he will never be tired tjf n^y com- 
pany. This declaration was followed by my being 
denied to all my acquaintance ^ a^d it very Sobtt came 
to that pass, that, to give an answer al thte door before 
my face, the servants would ask her whether I was 
within or not ; and slie would answer No, with great 
fondness, and tell me I was a good dear. I will not 
enumerate more little circumstances, to give you a live- 
Ber sense of my condition; but tell you m ^eral, 
that from such steps as these at first, I now live the 
life of a prisoner of state ; my letters are opened, and 
I have not the use of pen, ink k'rid pa^er, out in her 
presence. I never go abfoitd, eXcfept she itometimes 
takes me with her in her coach to take the air, if it 
nuy be called so ; when we drive, as We ^nfet^ly do, 
. with the glassies tip. i have ov^rh*a#d ftiy fifttrvawts 
lament my condition ; but they dSDte ridt brhig ttic mes- 
sages without her knowledge^, hecaixse tKey doubt my 
rrsolution to stand by them. In th^ toidst «tf (h^ in- 
sipid 
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sipid w^y of life^ an old acquaintance of viiney Tom 
Meggot, who is a favourite with her^ and allowed to 
visit me in her company, because he sings prettily, had 
roused me to rebels and conveyed his intelligence ia 
me in the following manner : My wife is a great pre- 
tender to music, and very ignorant of it ; but far gone 
in the Italian taste. Tom goes to Armstrong, the fa- 
mous line writer of music, -and desires him to put this 
sentence of Tully in '■ the scale of an I^ian air, and 
write it out for my spouse from him. jin ilU mibi 
Uher cut mulier itfiperai F cut leges imponitj frascriiUj 
Jubetj fuetat quod videtur P qui nihil impcranti negar^j 
nihil recusare audet P Poscit P danduvi est. Vocat P 
veniendum. Ejicit P abeundum, Minitatur P extimisr* 
cendum. ^ Does he live like a gentleman who is 
commanded by a woman ? he to whom she gives law, 
grants and denies what she pleases ? who can neither 
deny her any thing she asks, nor refuse to do any thing 
she commands V 

^ To be short, my wife was cjctrejnejy pleased with 
it ; said the Italian was the only language for music ; 
and admired how wonderfully tender the sentiment 
was, and how pretty the accent is of that language ; 
with the rest that is said by rote on that occasion. Mr, 
Meggot is sent for to sing this air, which he performs 
with mighty applause ; and my wife is in ecstasy on 
the occasion, and glad to find, by my being so much 
pleased, that I was at last come into the notion of the 
Italian ; for, said she, it grows upon one when one 
once comes to know a Kttlc of the language : and pray, 
Mr. Meggot, sing again those notes. Nihil imperanti 
negarcj nihil recusare. You may beUet'e I was not'a 
-little delighted with my friend Tom's expedient to^alarm 
ine; and^ in ob§dience to iiis summons, 1 give aH this 
'> • . c 3 ^vo^-^ 
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f tory thu^ at large^ and I am resolved, when this appears 
In the Spectator, to declare for myself. The manner 
of the insurrection I contrive by your means, which 
shall be no other than that Tom Meggot, who is at our 
tea-table every morning, shall read it to us ; and if 
my dear can take the hint, and say not one word^ but 
let this be the beginning of a new life without further 
explanation, it is very well .; for, as soon as the Specta- 
tor is read out, I shall without more ado call for the 
coach, name the hour when I shall be at home, if I 
come at all ; if I do not, they may go to dinner. If 
my spouse only swells and says nothing, Tom and I 
go out together, and all is well, as I said before ; but 
if she begins to command or expostulate, you shall, in 
ray next to you, receive a full account of her resistance 
and submission ; for submit the dear thing must, to, 
* Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
* Anthony Freeman. 
^ P. S. I hope I need not tell you that I desire this 
may be in your very next.' 

STEELK. 
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HUSBAND. PAPER II. No. 2l6. 

* To Mr. Spectator. 

'This is to inform you that Mr. Freeman had 
no sooner taken coach, but his lady was taken with a 
terrible fit of the vapours, which it is feared will make 
her miscarry, if not endanger her life : therefore, dear 
sir, if you know of any receipt that is good againstthis 

fashionable 
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£s^hiona1>!e reigning distemper, be pleased to com- 
vnunicate it for the good of the public^ and you will 
oblige 

• Yours, 

. * A, Noewill/ 

^ Mr, Spectator, 

^ The uproar was so great as soon as I had read 
the Spectator concerning Mrs. Freeman, that after many 
revolutions in her temper, of raging, swooning, railing, 
fainting, pitying herself, and reviling her husband, 
upon an accidental coming in of a neighbouring lady 
(who says she has writ to you ^Iso) she had nothing 
left for it but to fall in a fit. I had the honour to read 
the paper to her, and have a pretty good command of 
my oountenance and temper on suoh occasions; and 
soon found my historical name to be Tom Meggot in 
your writings, but concealed myself until I saw how 
it affected Mrs. Freeman. She looked frequently at 
her husband, as often at me ; and she did not trouble 
as she filled tea, until she came to the circumstance of 
Armstrong's writing out a piece of Tully for an opera 
tune. Then she burst out, * she was exposed, she was 
deceived, she was wronged and abused.' The tea- cup 
was thrown into the fire; and without taking vengeance 
on her spouse, she said of me, that I was a pretending 
coxcomb, a meddler that knew not what it was to inter- 
pose in so nice an aflair as between a man and his 
wife. To which Mr. Freeman : Madam, were I less 
fond of you than I am, I should not have taken this 
way of writing to the Spectator, to inform a woman, 
whom God and nature has placed under my direction, 
with what I request of her ; but since you are so indis- 
creet as not to take the hint which I gave you in that 

C4 ^^'^viT, 
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ptpeF, I must tell you, ma4ati!^ 4n 90 in«$7 imrtis; 
thjit you have for a long and tedious, tpace of tim^ lUQ^te4 
a part unsuitable to the sense you ought to have of the 
subordination in which you are placed. And I must 
acquaint you once for all, that the fellow without : Ha, 
Tom ! (here the footman entered and answered Madam) 
Sirrah, don't you know my voice ? Look upon me \vhen 
I spedic to you : I say, mtdam^ this fellow here is to 
know of me myself, whether I am at leisure to see 
company or not. I am from this hour master - of thisr 
bouae ; and my business in it, and every where else, is 
to behave myself in such a manner as it shall be here- 
after an honour to you to bear my name, and your 
pride that you are the delight, the darling and orna- 
tatni of a man of honour, useful, and esteemed by his 
friends; and I no longer one that has buried some 
merit in the world, in compliance to a froward humour . 
which has grown upon an agreeable woman by his in- 
dulgence. — Mr, Freeman ended this with a tenderness 
in his aspect and a downcast eye, which showed he 
was extremely moved at the anguish he saw her in ; 
for she sat swelling with passion, and her eyes firmly 
fixed on the fire ; when I, fearing he would lose all 
igsun, took upon me to provoke her out of that ami- 
able sorrow she was in, to fall upon me 5 upon which 
I said very seasonably for my friend, that indeed. Mr. 
Freeman was become the common talk of the town ; 
and that nothing was so much a jest, as when it was 
said in company ^ Mr. Freeman has promised to come 
to such a "{dace.' Upon which the good lady turned 
her softness into downright rage, and threw the scald- 
ing tea-kettle upon your humble servant ; flew into 
the middle of the mom, and cried out she was the un- 
fortunatest of all Avomen. Others kept family dissiatis- 

^ factions 
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factidiig for hours of privacy and retirement. No spo^ 
logjr was to be made to her, no expedient to be founds 
no piHH^iocre m^unner of breaking what was amiss in 
bet; but all ^he world was to be acquainted with her 
^rrore, without the least admonition. Mr. Freeman 
was going tp mtfke a i^tening speech^ but I inter-^ 
posed : Look you, madam, I have nothing to say to 
this matter, but you ought to consider you are now 
past a chicktn : this humour, which 'was wei! enough ia 
a girl, k insufferable in one of yourmotheriy charader. 
With that she lost all patience, and flew directly at her 
husband's periwig, I got her in my arms, and de- 
fended my friend— He making signs at the same time 
that it was too much ; I* beckoning, nodding, and 
frowning over her shoulder, that he was lost if he did 
not persist. In this manner she flew round and round 
the room in a moment, until the lady I spoke of above 
and servants entered ; upon which she fell on a couch 
as breathless. I still kept up my friend ; but he, with a 
very silly air, bid them bring the coach to the door, and 
we went off: I was forced to bid the coachman drive 
mi. We were no sooner come to my lodgings, but all 
his wife's relations came to inquire after him ; and 
Mrs. Freeman's mother writ a note, wherein she 
thought never to have seen this day, and so forth. 

* In a word, sir, I am afraid we are upon a thing we 
have no talents for ; and I can observe already, my 
friend looks upon me rather as a man that knows a 
weakness of him 4hat he is ashamed of, than one who 
has rescued' him from slavery, Mr. Spectator, I am 
but a young fellow ; and if Mr. Freeman submits, t 
shall be looked upon as an incendiary, and never get 
a wife as long as I breathe. He has indeed senf word 
home he shaH lie at Hampstead to nighty but I he- 
5 \\e.\^ 
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licvc fear of the first onset after thi» ruplupc has too 
great a place in this resolution. Mrs, Freeman has a, 
very pretty sister; suppose I delivered him up, and 
articled with the mother for her bringing him home. 
If he has not courage to stand it, (you arc a great 
casuist,) is it such an ill thing to bring myself off aa 
well as I can ? What mak^s me dqubt my man, ii^ 
that I find he thinks it reasonable to expostulate at 
least with her; and capuin Sentry will tell you, if you 
let your orders be disputed, you arc no longer a com- 
mander. I wish you could advise me how tu get clear 
of this business handsomely* 

^ ' Yours, 
STEELE. * Tom Mfggot/ 



STORY OP TWO NEGROES. No. 21^. 

I CONSIDER a human soul without education, like 
marble in the quarry, which shows none of its inherent 
beauties, until the skill of the polisher fetches out the 
colours, makes the surface shine, and discovers every 
ornamental cloud, spot, and vein that runs through 
the body of it. t'ducation, after the same manner, 
when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to view 
every latent virtue and perfection, which without such 
helps are neyer able to make their appearance. 

If my reader will give nic leave to change the allu- 
sion so soon upon him, I shall make use of the same 
instance to illustrate the force of education, which^ 
Aristotle has brought to explain his doctrine of sub- 
stantial forms, when he tells us that a statue lies hid ■ 

in 
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In a block of marble ; and that the art of the statuary 
only clears away the superfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, the sculptor 
Wily finds it. What sculptiu-e is to a block of marble, 
education is to a human soul. The philosopher, the 
saint^ or the hero, the wise, the good, or the great 
man, very often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, 
which a proper education might have dis-interred, and 
have brought to light. I am therefore much delighted 
with reading the accounts of savage nations, and with 
contemplating those virtues which are wild and uncaU 
tivated ; to sec courage exerting itself in fierceness, re- 
solution in obstinacy, wisdom ^n cunning, patience in 
sullenness and despair. 

Men's passions operate variously, and appear in dif- 
ferent kinds of actions, according as they are more or 
less rectified and swayed by reason. When one hears 
of negroes, who upon the death of their masters, or 
upon changing their service, hang themselves upon 
the^ext tree, as it frequently happens in our American 
plantations, who can forbear admiring their fidelity, 
though it expresses itself in so dreadful a manner > 
What might not that savage greatness of soul which 
appears in these poor wretches on many occasions be 
raised to, were it rightly cultivated ? And what colour 
of excuse can there be for the contempt with which we 
treat this part of our species ? that we should not put 
them upon the common foot of humanity ; that we 
should only set an insignificant fine upon the man who 
murders them ; nay, that we. should as much as in us 
lies cut them off from the prospects of happiness in an- 
other world as well as in this, and deny them that which 
we look upon as the proper means for attaining it ? 

Since I am engaged on this subject, I cannot for- 
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heat HMnliontng astory which I have lately heard^ tod 
which is so well attested, that I have no maimer of 
reason to suspect the truth of it, I may call it a kind 
of wild tragedy that passed about twdve years ago at 
St. Christopher's, one of our British leeward isiands. 
The negroes, who were the persons concemod in ikf 
were ail of them the slaves of a gentleman who is now 
in En^and. 

This gentleman among his negroes had a young 
woman, who was looked upon as a most extraordinary 
beauty by those of her own complexion. He bad at the 
same time two young ft Hows who were likewise negroes 
and slaves, remarkable for the comeliness of their per* 
sons, and for the friendship which they bore to one 
another* It unfortunately happened that both of tbein 
fell in love with the female negro above mentioned, 
who would have been very glad to have taken either of 
them for her husband, provided they could agree be- 
tween themselves which should be the man. But they 
were both so passionately in love with her, that neither 
of them could think of giving her up to his rival ; and 
at the same rime were so true to one another, that 
neither of them would think of gaining her without his 
friend's consent. The torments of these two lovers 
were the discourse of the family to which they belonged, 
who could not forbear observing the strange com- 
plication of passions which perplexed the hearts of the 
poor negroes, that oflcn dropped expressions of the 
uneasiness they underwent^ and how impossible it was 
for either of them ever to be happy. 

After a long struggle between love and friendship, 
truth and jealousy, they one day took a walk together 
into a wood, carrying their mistress along with them 4 
where, after abundance of lamentations, they stabbed 

her 



her ftr the heart, of which she immediately difed* A 
slave who was at his work not far from the place wh«r^ 
this astonishing piece oF cruelty was committed^ hear- 
ing the shrieks of the dying person, ran to see what 
was the occasion of them. He there discovered the 
woman lying dead upon the ground, with the two ne- 
groes on each side of her, kissing the dead corf^se^ 
vTeepiog ovt? it, and beating their breasts in the ut- 
most agoniies of grief and despair. He immediately 
ran to the English family ^'lih the news of what he had 
seen*; who upon coming to the place saw the wonuui 
dead, and the two negroes expiring by her with woundf 
they had given themselves. 

We *ee in this amazing instance of barbarity, what 
stra,)?^ dt^orders are bred in the minds of those men 
tviitfse pass'rQfts ai^ not r^ulated by virtue, and disoM 
plined by reason. Thoolgh the action which I have 
recitert is in itsdfffiH of guilt and horror, it proceeded 
from n t^fnper of mind which might have produced 
very noble fruits, had it been informed and guided by 
ft si>ilabte ^sdcreation. 

ADDISON. 



ACCOUNT or 5Al»PHO. HlER IIYMN tO VEAuS. 

No. %2$. 

When I f^ct upon the various fate of those mul- 
titudes of aintient writers who flourished in Greece and 
Itli(tjr, I conBidcfr tino^ iis an. immense ocean, in which 
tntey noble authdrs are emin?ly swallowed up, many 
Very much shattered «ihd damaged, some quite dis- 
joihled «nd broken iiit^pieces, while some have wholly 

escaped 
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escaped the common wreck ; but the nomlier of riM^ 
last is very small. 

^f parent rari nantes fti gurg\ie ^asto, 

Virg. Mti. I. 122. 

• One here and thcfe floats on the vast abyss/ 

Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is none 
whose fragments are so beautiful as those of Sappho. 
They give us a taste of her way of writing, which is 
perfectly conformable with that extraordinary character 
we find of her in the remarks of those great critics 
who were conversant with her works when they were 
entire. 

One maj' see by what is left of them, that she fol- 
lowed nature in all her thoughts, without descending 
to those little points, conceits, and turns of wit ^'ith 
whigh many of our modern lyrics are so miserably in- 
fected. Her soul seems to have been made up of k>ve 
and poetry. She felt the passion in all its warmth, 
and described it in all its symptoms. She is called by 
antient authors the tenth muse ; and by Plutarch it 
compared to Cacus the son of Vulcan, who breathed 
out nothing but flame. I do not know, by the cha- 
racter that is given of her works, whether it is not 
for the benefit of mankind that they are lost. They 
are filled with such bewitching tenderness and rapture, 
that it might have been dangerous to have given them 
a reading. 

An inconstant lover, called Phaon, occasioned great 
calamities to this poetical lady. She fell desperately in 
love with him, and took a voyage into Sicily in pur- 
suit of him, he having withdrawn himself thither on 
purpose to avoid her. It was in that island, and on 
this occasion, she is supposed to have made the Hymn 

to 



to Venus, with a translation of which I shall present 
iny reader. Her bymri was ineffectual for procuring 
that happiness which ihe prayed for in it, Phaoh 
was still obdurate, and Sapphb so transported with the 
violence of her paftsion, that she was re^blvcd to get rid 
of it at any price, , 

There was a promontory in Acarnania called Leucatc, 
on the top of which was a little temple dedicated to 
Apollo. In this tfethplfi it was Usual for despairing 
iovets to make their vows in secret, and afterwards to 
fling themselves frqin the top of the precipice into the 
sea, where they wc^re gpmetim^s taklsn up alive. This 
place wks therefdre called The Lover's Leap; and 
whether or no the fright they had been in, or the reso- 
lution that could push them to so dreadful a remedy, 
or the bruises which" they often received in their fall, 
banished all the Jtender sentimei^ts of love, and gave 
their spirits another turn } those who bad taken this 
leap weoR. observed »ever to relapse into that passion. 
Sappho tried the cure^ bat perished in the experiment. 

After having given this short account of Sappho so 
far as it regards the following ode^ I shall subjoin the 
translation of it as it was sent me by a friend * whose 
admirable Pastorals and Winter- Piece have been al- 
ready 80 well received; 

X HYMN TO VENUS. 
i. 
* O Venus, beauty of the skies. 
To whom a thousand temples rise. 
Gaily false in gentle smiles, 
Full of lovc-pcrplexing wilcsj 
O goddess ! from my heart remove 
The wasting cares and pains of lovf . 

* ATtibrosc Philips. 
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always hung np by the person who gets it in one of tHe 
most conspicuous parts of the house^ and looked upon 
by the whole family |s something redounding much 
more to their honour than a coat of arm?. There was* 
a fellow who was so busy in regulating all the ceremo- 
nies^ and seemed to carry such an air of importance in 
his looks^ that I could not help inquiring who he wat^ 
and was immediately answered^ ' that he did not va« 
lue himself upon nothings for that he and his ancestors 
had won so many hats^ that his parlour looked like a 
haberdasher's ishop/ However, this thirst of glory in 
them all, was the reason that no one man stood lord (jf 
the ring for above three falls while I was among them. 

* The young maids, who were not lookers-on at these 
exercises, were themselves engaged in some diversion ; 
and upon my asking a farmer's son of my own parish 
what he was gazing at with so much attention, he told 
me, ^ that he was seeing Betty Welch,' whom I 
knew to be his sweet-heart, ' pitch a bar/ 

* In short, I found the men endeavoured to show the 
women they were no cowards, and that the whole com- 
pany strove to recommend themselves to each other, 
by making it appear that they were all in a perfect 
state of health, and fit to undergo any fatigues of bo- 
dily labour. 

* Your judgment upon this method of love and 
gallantry, as it is at present practised among us in the 
country, will very much oblige, 

* Sir, yours, &c.' 

* Love and marriages are the natural effects of these 
anniversary a||emblies. I must therefore very much 
approve the method by which my correspondent tells 
pie each sex endeavours to recommend itself to the 

B 3 other, 
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iAhttj since riStbing ^efms more likely to profriisc i 
heahhy of&pribg or a hdpjpry dohsbitation. And I be- 
Ikive I may assure my country friend, that there has 
been many a . court lady who Would be contented to 
exchange her crazy young husbatid for Tom Sh6rt 5 
and gcTeralmen of ijuality who would have parted with 
a tender yoke-fellow for black Kite. 

I am thd more pleased with having love made the 
principal end and design of these meetings, a^ it seems 
to be niost agreeable to the iritent for which they w0re 
at first instituted, as we arc inforhied by the learned Dr, 
Kehnet, with whose words I shall conclude my present 
paper: 

• These waki^s^ says be^ wfere ih imitation of the 
antient ayuvrau, or love-feasts; and were first esta- 
blished in England by pope Gregory the great, who, \n 
an epistle to Melitus the abbot, gave order that they 
should be kept iii sheds or arbories made up with 
branches or boughs of trees round the church/ 

He adds, * that this laudable custom of wakes pre" 
vaalcd for many ages^ until the nice puritans began to 
exclaim against it as a remnant of popery ; and by 
degrees the precise humour grew so popular, that at an 
Exeter assizes the lord chief baron Walter made an 
order for the suppression of all wakes ; but on bi(hop 
Laud's coihplainlng of this innovating humour, the 
king commanded the order to be reversed/ 

i. BUDGKLL. 



f ttEbbosiits And constanti a, A tale. No. 164. 

CoNSTANTiA was a woman ofextraordinary wit 
d beauty, but very unhappy in a father, who, having 

arrived 
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island and the promontory by their modem titles^ hf 
will find in his ip^p the antiept island of L^ucas under 
the name of St. Mauro, and the antient promontory 
of Leucate under the napie of The Cape of St. Mauro. 
After this ^hprt pref^ce^ I ^ball present my reader 
with some letters which I have received upon this 
subject. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* I am ^ yowg wormian cro^^ ip lov^. My nAfOf 
h very loDLg and piejapcliQly. To give you.()|f Im^ 
of it. A yopng gentl^p^auj after buying mai^e h|t ap« 
pUcatioufl tp me for three ye^r^ toigethrr^ «^nd SJipi m; 
bead \vith a, thousand dreads of h^ppi|i$<j^ sQpie £?ir 
4^yi since marqed^anQther. Pr^y teJil me in wl^at p^rt 
of the world your promontqiy UcjSi which yoi^ c^U TUf 
Lover's Leap, and whether one may go to it by land ? 
But, alas ! I am afraid it has lost its virtue, and that a 
woman of our times would find no more relief in taking 
such a leap, than in singing a hymn to Venus. So 
that I must cry out with Dido in Dryden's Virgil : 

* Ah ! cruel heaven, that m^de i^o qure for iQve I 

^ Your disconsolate servant, 

^ Athenais.* 

* Mister Spictatur, 

* IV^y hej^rt is so fulji of lofes and passions for Mrs, 
Gwinifrid, and she is so pettish and over-run with 
cholers against me, that if I had the good happiness to 
have ray dwelling (which is placed by my creat-cra^n- 
fi^ther upon, the pottom of ^, hill) no further distance 
but twenty mile from the Lofer's L^ap, 1 w:Quld indeed 
iadeafour to preak my neck v»pp9. it on pi^rpose. Now, 

good 
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gbdd mister Spictatur of Crete Pritain, you must know 
it there ig in Caemarvanshire a very pig mountain^ the 
dory of all Wales, which i» named Penmaitimaure, 
and you must also know, it is no crcat journefy on foot 
for mc} but the road is stony and bad for sbooes* 
Now, there is upon the forehead of this mountain a 
very high t^ck> (like a parish stecpIS) that cometh a 
huge deal ^rer the sea 5 so when I am in my melan- 
cholies, ^a\d I do throw myself from itj I do desire my 
fbry gc^ friend to tdl me in his Spictatur, if I shall 
ht t^tt %3i Ttij griefoua lofes ; for there is the srea cleat 
9M giftis> and as creen as the leek. Then likewise if I 
be drown, and preak my neck, if Mrs. Gwinifrid will 
not lofe me afterwards. Pray be speedy in your an- 
fWers, for t am in crete haate, and it is my teiires to 
do my pusinesd without loss of time. 

* I remain with cordial affections, 

* your ever k>fittg friend, 

^ Davyth ap Shehkyn* 

* P* S, My law-suits have brought me to London, 
but I have lost my causes ; and so have made my reso- 
lutions to go down and leap before the frosts begin ; for 
I am apt to take colds ,^ 

ADDISON. 



TRANSLATIONS OF SAPPHO's ODE. No. 'XQ.g* 

Among the many famous pieces of antiquity which 
are still to be seen at Rome, there is the trunk of a 
statue which has lost the arms, legs and head, but dis- 
covers such an exquisite workmanship in what remains 
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of il, that Michael Angelo declared he had learned hb 
whole art from it. Indeed he studied it «o attentively, 
that he made most of his statues, ana even his pic- 
tures, in that gusto^ to make use of the Italian phrase; 
for which reason this maimed statue is still called Mi- 
chael Angelo's School. 

A fragment of Sappho, which I design for the sub- 
ject of this Paper, is in as great reputation among the 
poets and critics, as the mutilated figure above men- 
tioned is among the statuaries and painters. Several 
of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in particular, 
•eem very often to have copied after it in their dramatic 
writings, and in their poems upon love. 

Whatever might have been the occasion of this ode, 
the English reader will enter into the beauties of it^ if 
he supposes it to have been written in the person of a 
lover sitting by his mistress. I shall set to view three 
different copies of this beautiful original : the first is 
a translation by Catullus, the second by monsieur 
Boileau, and the last by a gentleman, whose" transla- 
tion of the Hymn to Venus has been so deservedly ad- 
mired *. 

Ad LESBIAM. 

Illemi par esse Deo vidctur, 
Jiicf si fas est, superare Divos, 
Sui sedens adversus ideiiiideni ie 

Spcctat, <S' audit, 

Duicd ridentew ; misero quod omnis 
Eripit saisus mihi : nam simul le, 
Lesdia, adspcji, nikil est super nit 

Quod loquar ainens j 



Ambrose Philips. 
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Iiingua sedtorpet: tenuis sub artus 
FJawma dimanat : sonitu suopte 
Tmnlunt anres : gemina teguntur 
Lumina nocte. 

My learned reader will know very well the reason 
why one of these verses is printed in Roman letters * ; 
and, if he compares this translation with the original^ 
will find that the three first stanzas are rendered almost 
word for word, and not only with the same elegance, 
but with the same short turn of expression which is 
so remarkable in the Greek^ and so peculiar to the 
Sapphic ode. I cannot imagine for what reason ma- 
dam Dacier has told us that this ode of Sappho is 
preserved entire in Longinus^ since it is manifest to 
any one who looks into that author's quotation of it, 
that there must at least have been another stanza, 
which is not transmitted to us. 

The second translation of this fragment which I 
shall here cite, is that of monsieur Boileau. 

Hdureux / gut pris de tot, pour toi settle soupire : 
2,ui Jouit du plaisir de f entendre parler : 
Sui te voit quelquefois doucement lui sourire, 
Les Dieux, dans smi bmiheur, peuvent-ils Vegaler f 

Jc sens^e veine en veinc nne subtile ^amme 
Cuurirpar tout mon corps, si-tot que je te vols: 
Et dans les dotix transports, ou segare mon ame^ 
Jc ne Sfaurois troicvcr de langue, ni de voir, 

ITn nuage confus se repand sur ma vue\ 

Je nentens plus, je tomhe en de douces langueurs ; 

Et palcf sans halcine, interdite, esperdiie, 

Un frisson me saisit, Je tremble, je mc meurs, 

* It is wanting in the old copies, and has been supplied 
by conjecture as above. 

D 3 Tcifc 
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The reader will see that this is rather an imitadon 
than a translation. The circumstances do not lie so 
thick together, and follow one another with that vehe- 
mence and emotion as in the original. In short, mon- 
fieur Boileau has given us all the poetry, but not ail 
|he passion, of this famous fragment, I shall, in the 
last place^ present my reader with the English trains-* 
ktion. 



' Ble«t as th' immortal gods is he* 
The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee all the whilcj^ 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

ii« 
' Twas this dcpriv'd my soul of rest. 
And rais'd such tumults in my breast ; 
For while I gaz'd, in transport tost. 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost, 

III. 
* My bosom glow'd ; the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame j 
O'er my dim eyes a darkness hung } 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. . 

IV. 

^ In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd ^ 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd ; 
My feeble pulse forgot to play j 
I fainted, sunk, and dy'd away.' 

Instead of giving any character of this last transla- 

• lion, I shall desire my learned reader to look into the 

criticisms which Longinus has made upon the original. 

By 
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By thit means he will know to which of th6 transla- 
tions he ought to give the pfeftrehcfe. I shall only 
add^ that this tran^tatiori is v^ritten in the very sfntit of 
Sappho, and as near the Greece as the genius of our 
langnsge will possibly suffer. 

ikl^DlSOX. 



RXCOBD OF THE LOTER's LEAP. No. 235. 

I SHALt, in this Papef, dischafgc myself of the 
pfomise I have made to the public, by Obliging th^m 
with a translation of tfee little Greek mahdseript, which 
is said to have been a piece of those records that were 
pif escrved in the temple of Apollo, upon (he promon- 
tefty of Leacate. It is a shof t histofy of the Lover's 
Leap, and is inscribed, ^ An Acconttt of Pei^sons, mal6 
sjid female, who oflTered up their Vows in the Temfplfe 
of the Pythian Apollo, in th6 Forty-sixth Olympiad, 
and leaped from the Promontory of Leucate into the 
Ionian Sea, in order to cure themselves of the Passion 
of Love/ 

This accoutot is very dry irt many parts, as only 
iftcntioning the name of the lover who leaped, the 
person he leaped for, and relating, in short, that he 
tvas either cured, or killed, ot maimed by the fall. 
It indeed gives the names of so m^tty who died by it, 
that it would have looked like a bill of mortality, had 
I translated it at fuH length : I have therefore made an 
abridgment of it, and only exti^acted such particular 
passages as have something extraordinary, either in 
the case or in the cure, or in the fate of the person 

D 4 who 
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iclf, wasot^ce that Thcodosius whom you so much Ia- 
inent. The love which we have had for one another 
will make us more happy in its disappointment than it 
could have done io its success. Providence has dis* 
posed of us for our advantage, though not according 
to our wishes. Consider your Theodosius still as dead, 
but assure yourself of one who will not cease to pray 
for you in 

* Father Francis.* . 

Constantia saw that the hand-writing agreed with 
the contents of the letter : and upon reflecting on the 
voice of the person, the behaviour, and above all the 
extre;ne sorrow of the father during her confession, she 
discovered Theodosius in every particular. After hav- 
ing wept with tears 6f joy, ^ It is enough,' says she, 
* Theodosius is still in being ; I shall live with comfort, 
and die in peace.V 

The letters which the father sent her afterwards art 
yet extant in the nunnery where she resided ; and arc 
often read to the young religious, in order to inspire 
<hem with good resolutions and sentiments of virtue. 
It so happened, that after Constantia had lived about 
ten years in the cloister, a violent fever broke out in 
the place, which swept away great multitudes, and 
among others Theodosius. Upon his death-bed he 
sent his benediction in a very moving manner to Com- 
stantia, who at that time was herself so far gone in 
the same fatal distemper that she lay delirious. Upon 
the interval which generally precedes death in sick- 
nesses of this nature, the abbess, finding that the phy- 
sicians had given her over, told her that Theodosius 
was just gone before her, and that he had sent her his 
l>enedic^on in his last moments. Constantia received 
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several defiles^ in one oF which they met with a party 
of French that had been marauding, and made them 
all prisoners at discretion. The diay after a drum ar- 
rived at our camp^ with a message which he would 
communicate to none but the general : he was followed 
by a trumpet, who they say behaved himself very sau- 
cily, with a message from the duke of Bavatia. The 
next morning our army, being divided into two corps y 
made a movement towards the enemy. You will hear 
in the public prints how we treated them, with the 
other circumstances of that glorious day. I had the 
good fortune to be in that regiment that pushed the 
gens d'armes. Several Frendh battalions, which some 
say were a corps de reservcy made a show of resistance : 
but it only proved a gasconade ; for, upon our preparing 
to fill up a little fosse, in order to attack them, they 
beat the cbamade, and sent us carte blanche. Their 
commandant, with a great many other general officers, 
and troops without number, are made prisoners of war, 
and will, I believe, give you a visit in England, the 
cartel not being yet settled. Not questioning but 
these particulars will be very welcome to you, I con- 
gratulate you upon them, and am your most dutiful 
SOD, &c/ 

The father of the young gentleman, upon the per- 
usal of the letter, found It contained great news, but 
could not guess what it was. He immediately com- 
municated it to the curate of the parish, who, upon 
the reading of it, being vexed to see any thing he 
could not understand, fell into a kind of a passion, and 
told him, that his son had sent him a letter that was 
jieither fish, flesh, nor good red herring. I wish, says 
be, the captain may be compos mentis ; he talks of a 
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No, 159. THE VISION 0f MlRtA. 

When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several 
oriental manuscripts, whidh I have still by me. Among 
others^ I met with one iiititled, Tb^ Visions of Mirzd, 
vfhith I hare read ov^r with great pleasure. I intend 
to give it to the public when I have ho other enters 
takiment for them ; and shall begin with the first vi^ 
«ion, which I have translated wotd for wofd, as follows j 

^ On the fifth day of the tn6on^ which according to 
the custom of my forefathers I always keep holy, aftci 
having washed myielf^ and oflFered up ttiy morniii^ 
devotkms, I ascended the high hills of Bagdat, in ordtl^ 
to pass the rest of the day iii trieditation and prayer. 
Asr I was here airing mysdf on the tops of the moun- 
tains*, I fell into a profound contemplation on the va- 
nity of human life ; and, passing from one thought to 
ahother, Surely, said I, man is but a shadow, and life a 
dream. Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my eyes 
towards the summit of a rock that was not fur from 
me, where I discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, 
with a little musical instrument in his hand. As t 
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looked upon him he applied it to his lips and began 10 
play upon it. The sound of it was exceeding sweet, 
and wrought into a variety of tunes that were in- 
expressibly melodious, and altogether different from 
any thing I had ever heard. They put me in mind of 
those heavenly airs that are played to the departed souls 
of good men upon their first arrival in paradise, to 
wear out the impressions of the last agonies, and qua- 
lify them for the pleasures of that happy place. My 
heart melted away in secret raptures. 

^ I had been often told that the rock before me was 
the haunt of a genius ; and that several had been en- 
tertained with oiusic who had passed by it, but never 
heard that the musician had before made himself visi- 
ble. When he had raised my thoughts, by those trans- 
porting airs which he played, to taste the pleasures of 
his conversation, as I looked upon him like one asto- 
nished, he beckoned to me, and by the waving of his 
hand directed me to approach the place where he sat. 
I drew near with that reverence which is due to a su- 
perior nature ; and as my heart was entirely subdued by 
the captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his 
feet and wept. The genius smiled upon me with a 
look of compassion and affability that familiarized him 
to my imagination, and at once dispelled all the fears 
and apprehensions with which I approached him. He 
lifted me from the groimd, and^ taking me by the hand, 
Mirza, said he, I have heard thee in thy soliloquies ; 
follow me. 

^ He then led mc to the highest pinnacle of the rock, 
and, placing iiie on the top of it, Cast thy eyes eastward, 
sM lie, and tell mc what thou sccst. I see, said I, a 
huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling, 
through it. The valley that thou scest, said he, is the 

Vale 
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Vale of Misery, and the tide of water that thou ^cest is 
part of the great Tide of Eternity. What is the rea- 
son, said I, that the tide I see rises out of a thick mist 
at one end, and again lo^es itself in a thick mist at the 
other ? What tliou seest, said he, is that portion of 
eternity which is called Time, measured out by the sun, 
aiid reaching from the beginning of the world to its 
consummation. Examine now, said he, this sea that 
is bounded with darkness at both ends, and tell me 
what thou discovercst in it. I see a bridge, said I, 
standing in the midst of the tide. The bridge thou 
seest, said he, is Human Life : consider it attentively. 
Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found that it 
consisted of threescore and t^n entire arches, with 
several broken arches, which added to. thost that were 
entire made up the number about a hundred. Ab 
I was counting the arches, the genius told me that thi« 
bridge consisted at firr«t of a thousand arches ; but that 
a great flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge ia 
the ruinous condition I now beheld it. But tdl mc 
further, said he, what thou discoverest on it. 7 see 
multitudes of people passing over it, said I, and a 
black cloud hanging on each end of it. As I looked 
more attentively, I saw several of the passengers drop- 
ping through the bridge into the great tide that flowed 
underneath it 5 and, upon, further examination, per- 
ceived there were innumerable trap-doors that lay con- 
cealed in the bridge, which the passengers no sooner 
trod upon, but they fell through them into the tide, and 
immediately disappeared. These hidden pit-falls were 
set very thick at the entrance of the bridge, so that 
fhrongs of people no sooner broke through the cloud, 
but many of them fell into them. They grew thinner 

towards 



towards the njiiddle, but multiplied and lay closer td* 
gether towards the end of the arches that were entire. 

^ There were indeed 5Qme persons, but their num- 
ber was very small, that continued k kind of hobbling 
march on the brpken arches, but fell through one after 
another^ being quite tired and spent with so long a 
walk. 

^ I passed §ome time In the contemplation of this 
wftnderful structure, and the great variety of objects 
which it presented. My heart was filled with a deep 
melancholy to see several dropping unexpectedly in the 
midst, of mirth and jollity, aiui catching at every thing 
that stood by them to save themselves. Some were 
looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful pos- 
t^re^ and in the midst of a specul^.tion stumbled and 
fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy in the 
pursuit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes and 
danced beforfe them; but often when they thought 
themselves: within the reach of them their footing 
failed, and down they sunk. In this confusion of ob- 
jects, I observed some with scimitars in their hands, 
and others with urinals, who ran to and fro upon the • 
bridge, thrustipg several persons on trap-doors which 
did not seem to lie in their way, and which they might 
have escaped had they not been thus forced upon them. 

^ The genius seeing me indulge myself on this me- 
lancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough 
upon it. Take thine eyes off the bridge, said he, and 
tell me if thou yet seest any thing thou dost not com- 
prehend. Upon looking up. What mean, said I, those 
great flights of birds that are perpetually hovering 
^houi' the bridge, and settling upon it from time to 
time ? I sQe vultures," harpi^, ravens, cormorants, and 

among 



among many other feathered creatures several little 
winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon the 
middle arches. These, said the genius, are Envy, 
Avarice, Superstition, Despair, Love, with the like 
cares and passions that infest human life, 

* I here fetched a deep sigh. Alas, said I, man was 
made in vain ! How is he given away to misery and 
mortality ! tortured in life, and swallowed up in death ! 
The genius, being moved with compassion tow2M*ds me, 
bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect : Look no 
more, said he, on man in the first stage of his exisl;* 
cnce, in his setting out for eternity ; but cast thine eye 
on that thick mist into which the tide bears the seve- 
ral generations of mortals that fall into it. I directed 
my sight as I was ordered, and (whether or no the good 
genius strengthened it with any supernatural force, or 
dissipated part of the mist that was before too thick for 
the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at the 
further end, and spreading forth into an immense ocean, 
that had a huge rock of adamant running through the 
midst of 'it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The 
clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch that I 
could discover nothing in it ; but the other appeared ta 
me a vast oceanplanted with innumerable islands, that 
were covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven 
with a thousand little shining seas that ran among 
them. I could see persons dressed in glorious habits 
with garlands upon their heads, passing among the 
trees, lying down by the sides of fountains, or resting 
on beds of flowers ; and could hear a confused har- 
mony of singing birds, falling waters, human voices, 
and musical instruments. Gladness grew in mc upon 
the discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for 
the wings of an eagle, t-hat I ml^jht -fly away tQ those 
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fasfaiona1>le reigning distemper, be pleased to com- 
municate it for the good of the public^ and you will 
40blige 

* Yourg, 

. ^A,Noewill/ 

* Mr. Spectator, 

^ The uproar was so great as soon as I had read 
the Spectator concerning Mrs. Freeman, that after many 
revolutions in her temper, of raging, swooning, railing, 
fainting, pitying herself, and reviling her husband, 
upon an accidental coming in of a neighbouring lady 
(who says she has writ to you ^Iso) she had nothing 
left for it but to fall in a fit. I had the honour to read 
the paper to her, and have a pretty good command of 
xny countenance and temper on such occasions ; and 
soon found my historical name to be Tom Meggot in 
your writings, but concealed myself until I saw how 
it affected Mrs. Freeman. She looked frequently at 
her husband, as often at me ; and she did not tremble 
as she filled tea, until she came to the circumstance of 
Armstrong's writing out a piece of Tully for an opera 
tune. Then she burst out, * she was exposed, she was 
deceived, she was wronged and abused.' The tea-cup 
was thrown into the fire; and without taking vengeance 
on her spouse, she said of me, that I was a pretending 
coxcomb, a meddler that knew not what it was to inter- 
pose in so nice an afi'air as between a man and his 
wife. To vvhich Mr. Freeman : Madam, were I less 
fond of you than I am, I should not have taken this 
way of writing to the Spectator, to inform a woman, 
whom God and nature has placed under my direction, 
with what I request of her ; but since you are so indis- 
creet as not to take the hint which I gave you in that 
C4 pa^^^. 
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ptpei^ I. muat tell you, majjamy in so inaay yiotiisi 
tihat you havf for a long and tedious space of time mi^ 
a part unsuitable to the sense you ought to have of the 
subordination in which you are placed. And I must 
acquaint you once for all, that the fellow without : Ha, 
Tom ! (here the footman entered and answered Madam) 
Sirrah, don*t you know my voice ? Look upon me when 
I speak to you : I say, madam, this fellow here is to 
know of me myself, whether I am at leisure to see 
company or not. I am from this hour master of thisr 
bcmae; and my business in it, and every where else, 19 
to behave myself in such a manner as it shall be here- 
after an honour to you to bear my name, and your 
pride that you are the delight, the darling and orna- 
fnent of a man of honour, useful, and esteemed by hid 
friends; and I no longer one that has buried some 
merit m the ^world, in compliance to a froward humour . 
which has grown upon an agreeable woman by his in- 
dulgence. — Mr, Freeman ended this with a tenderness 
in his aspect and a downcast eye, which showed he 
was extremely moved at the anguish he saw her in ; 
for she sat swelling with passion, and her eyes firmly 
fixed on the fire ; when I, fearing he would lose all 
agaun, took upon me to provoke her out of that ami- 
able sorrow she was in, to fall upon me ; upon which 
I said very seasonably for my friend, that indeed Mr. 
Freeman was become the common talk of the town ; 
and that nothing was so much a jest, as when it was 
said in company * Mr. Freeman has promised to come 
to such a pJace.' Upon which the good lady turned 
her softness into downright rage, and threw the scald- 
ing tea-kettle upon your humble servant ; flew inro 
the middle of the room, and cried out she was the un- 
fortunates of all women. Others kept family dissatis- 
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factions for hours of privacy and retirement. No apo- 
logjr was to be made to her, no expedient to be found,; 
no pperioirs manner of breaking what was amiss in 
her-; but all the world was to be acquainted with her 
^rrot^, without the least admonitu>n. Mr. Freemaa 
was goitig to mtfke a sofiening speech, but I inter- 
posed : Look you, madam, I have nothing to say to 
this matter, but you ought to consider you are now 
past a chicktn : this humour, which was well enough ia 
a girl, is insufferable in one of your motherly charaAer. 
With that she lost all patience, and flew directly at her 
husband's periwig, I got her in my arms, and de- 
fended my friend— He making signs at the same time 
that it was too much; I' beckoning, nodding, and 
frowning over her shoulder, that he was lost if he did 
not persist. In this manner she flew round and round 
the room in a moment, until the lady I spoke of above 
and servants entered ; upon which she fell on a couch 
as breathless. I still kept up my friend ; but he, with a 
very silly air, bid them bring the coach to the door, and 
we went off : I was forced to bid the coachman drive 
fm. We were no sooner come to my lodgings, but all 
his wife's relations came to inquire after him; and 
Mrs. Freeman's mother writ a note, wherein she 
thought never to have seen this day, and so forth, 

* In a word, sir, I am afraid we are upon a thing we 
have no talents for ; and I can observe already, my 
friend looks upon me rather as a man that knows i 
weakness of him that he is ashamed of, than one who 
has rescued him from slavery. Mr. Spectator, I am 
but a young fellow; and if Mr. Freeman submits, t 
shall be looked upon as an incendiary, and never get 
a wife as lotig as I breathe. He has indeed senf word 
home he shaH lie at Hampstead to night; but I be- 
5 lieve 
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licve fear of the first onset after this rupture has too 
great a place in this rcsohition. Mrs, Freeman: ban ^ 
very pretty sister; suppose I delivered him up, and 
articled with the mother for her bringing hioi home. 
If he has not courage to stand it, (you are a great 
casuist,) is it such an Ul thing tp bring myself off as 
well as I can ? What mak^s me dqubt my man, is, 
that I find he thinks it reasonable to expostulate at 
kast with her; and captain Sentry will tell you, if you 
Jet your orders be disputed, you are no longer a com* 
mander. I wish you could ad vis? jne how to get clear 
of this bu3iness handsomely, 

* Yours, 
STEELE, ^ Tom Meggot/ 



STORY OP TWO NEGROES. No. 215. 

I CONSIDER a human soul without education, like 
marble in the quarry, which shows none of its inherent 
beauties, until the skill of the polisher fetches out the 
colours, makes the surface shine, and discovers every 
ornamental cloud, spot, and vein that runs through 
the body of it. Education, after the same manner, 
when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to view 
every latent virtue and perfection, which without such 
helps are neyer able to make their appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change the allu- 
sion so soon upon him, I shall make use of the same 
instance to illustrate the force of education, whicl\ 
Aristotle has brought to explain his doctrine of sub* 
Btantial forms, when he tells us that a statue lies hid 

in 
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m a block of marble ; and that the art of the statuary 
only clears away the superfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, the sculptor 
only finds it. What sculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to a human soul. The philosopher, the 
saint, or the hero, the wise, the good, or the great 
man, very often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian^ 
which a proper education might have dis-interred, and 
have brought to light. I am therefore much delighted 
with reading the accounts of savage nations, and with 
contemplating those virtues which are wild and uncaU 
tivated ; to sec courage exerting itself in fierceness, re- 
solution in obstinacy, wisdom ^n cunning, patience in 
sullenness and despair. 

Men's passions operate variously, and appear in dif- 
ferent kinds of actions, according as they are more or 
less rectified and swayed by reason. When one hears 
of negroes, who upon the death of their masters, or 
upon changing their service, hang themselves upon 
the^ext tree, as it frequently happens in our American 
plantations, who can forbear admiring their fidelity, 
though it expresses itself in so dreadful a manner ? 
What might not that savage greatness of soul which 
appears in these poor wretches on many occasions be 
raised to, were it rightly cultivated ? And what colour 
of excuse can there be for the contempt with which we 
treat this part of our species ? that we should not put 
them upon the common foot of humanity ; that we 
should only set an insignificant fine upon the man who 
murders them ; nay, that we. should as much as in us 
lies cut them off from the prospects of happiness in an- 
other world as well as in this, and deny them that which 
we look upon as the proper means for attaining it ? 

Since I am engaged on this subject, I cannot for- 
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bear nwntioning a-story which I have lately heard, and* 
which is so wi&II attested, that I have no nianoer c^ 
reason to suspect the truth of it. I may call it a kind 
of wild tragedy that passed about twdve years ago at 
St. Christopher's, one of our British leeward islands. 
The negroes, who were the persons concerned in it, 
were all of them the slaves of a gentleman who is now 
in England, 

This gentleman among his negroes had a young 
woman, who was looked upon as a most extraordinary 
beauty by those of lier own complexion. He had at the 
same lime two young ftllows who were likewise negroes 
and slaves, remarkable for the comeliness of their per- 
sons, and for the friendship which they bore to one 
another. It unfortunately hs^pened that both of them 
fell in love with the female negro above mentioned, 
who would have been very glad to have taken either of 
them for her husband, provided they could agree be- 
tween themselves which should be the man. But they 
were both so passionately in love with her, that neither 
of them could think of giving her up to his rival ; and 
at the same time were so true to one another, that 
neither of tliem would think of gaining her without his 
friend's consent. The torments of these two lovers 
were the discourse of the family to which they belonged, 
who could not forbear observing the strange com- 
plication of passions which perplexed the hearts of the 
poor negroes, that often dropped expressions of the 
uneasiness tbey underwent, and how impossible it was 
for either of them ever to be happy. 

After a long struggle between love and friendship, 
truth and jealousy, they one day took a walk together 
into a wood, carrying their mistress along with them 5 
where, after abundance of lamentations, they stabbed 

her 
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ker fir the heart, of which she immediately di&d* A 
slave who was at his work not far from the place wh«r^ 
this astonishing piece of cruelty was committed, hear- 
ing the shrieks of the dying person, ran to see what 
was the occasion of them. He there discovered the 
woman lying dead upon the ground, with the two ne- 
groes on each side of her, kissing the dead cor^se^ 
weeping ovef it, and beating their breasts in the ut- 
most agonies of grief and despair. He immediately 
ran to the English family With ihe news of what he had 
§een ; who upon coming to the place saw the woman 
dead, and the two negroes expinng by her with woundi 
they had given themselves. 

We feee in thiB amazirrg instance of barbarity, what 
M^aDg^ drsonder^ are bred in the minds of those men 
whcyse passigns afe not r^ilated by virtue, and disot-f 
plined by reason. Thouigh the actifon which I have 
reciteit is in iiBtlfMH of guilt and horror, it proceeded 
from 6l teAiper of mind which might have produced 
very noble fruits, had it been informed and guided by 
a sftitafcte \ediieation. 

ADDISON. 



ACCOUNT OF 5Al>PHO. HlER «YMN tO VE*US. 

No. 5J23. 

When I l^c^ct upon the various fate of those mul- 
titudes of antient writers who flourished in Greece and 
Italy, I considcfr tinote as an immense ocean, in which 
tntoy noble authdrs are entirely swallowed up, many 
Vefry a^uch shattered ■and damaged, some quite dis- 
jomled «nd broken iiito pieces,, while some have wholly 

escaped 
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escaped the common wreck j but the namLer of tlw« 
last is very small* 

apparent rari nantes in ^urgUe 'Vash, 

Virg. ^rt. 1.122. 

* One here and thefe floats on the vast abyss.* 

Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is none 
whose fragments are so beautiful as those of Sappho. 
They give us a taste of hei^ way of writing, which is 
perfectly conformable with that extraordinary character 
we find of her in the remarks of those great qritics 
who were conversant with her works when they were 
entire. 

One may see by what is left of them, that she fol- 
lowed nature in all her thoughts, without descending 
to those little points, conceits, and turns of wit With 
whiqh many of our modern lyrics are so miserably in- 
fected. Her soul seems to have been made up of love 
and poetry. She felt the passion in all its warmth, 
and described it in all its symptoms. She is cdled by 
anticnt authors the tenth muse ; and by Plutarch is 
compared to Cacus the son of Vulcan, who breathed 
out nothing but flame. I do not know, by the cha- 
racter that is given of her works, whether it is not 
for the benefit of mankind that they are lost. They 
are filled with such bewitching tenderness and rapture, 
that it might have, been dangerous to have given them 
a reading. 

An inconstant lover, called Phaon, occasioned great 
calamities to this poetical lady. She fell desperately in 
love with him, and took a voyage into Sicily in pur- 
suit of him, he having withdrawn himself thither on 
purpose to avoid her. It was in that island, and on 
this occasion^ she is supposed to have made the Hymn 

to 
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to Veniis, with a translation of which I shall present 
my reader. Ifer hymri was intfFectual for procuring 
that happiness which dhe prayed for in it. Pbaoh 
Wis still obdurate, and Sapphd so transported with the 
violence of her paftsion, that she wa^ resolved to get rid 
of it at any price. 

There was a promontory in Acarnania called Leucate, 
on the top of which was a little temple dedicated to 
Apollo, tn this tiithpk it was usual for despairing 
lovers to make their vows in sticret, and afterwards to 
fling themselves froil^ the top of the precipice into the 
sea, where they were fipmetiijies taken up alive. This 
place wkl therefbre called The Lovcr'a Leap; and 
whether or no the fright they had been in, or the reso- 
lution that could push them to so dreadful a remedy, 
or the bruises which' they often received in their fall, 
banished all the Jtender sentimei^ts of love, and gave 
their spirits another turn ; those who bad taken this 
leap werie. observed never to relapse into that passion. 
Sappho tried the cure> but perished in the experiment. 

After having given this short account of Sappho so 
far as it regards the following ode, I shall subjoin the 
translation of it as it was sent me by a friend * whose 
admirable Pastorals and Winter- Piece have been al- 
ready so well received; 

A HYMN TO VENUS. 
I. 
* O Venus, beauty of the skies, 
• To whom a thousand temples rise. 
Gaily false in gentle smiles, 
Full of love-perplexing' wiles ^ 
O goddess ! from my heart remove 
The wasting cares and pains of lovf . 

* Artibrose Philips. 

« If 
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ON PARENTAL AND FILIAL DUTY. No, 263. 
' MR. SPJiCTATOR, 

^ I AM the happy father of a \'ery towardly son, 
in whom I do not only see my life, but also my man- 
ner of life, renewed. It would be extremely bene- 
ficial to society, if you would frequently resume sub- 
jects which serve to bind these sort of relations faster, 
and endear the ties of blood with those of good-will, 
protection, observance, indulgence, and veneration. I 
thank Heaven I have no outrageous offence against my 
own excellent parents to answer for ; but when I am 
now and then alone, and look back upon my past life, 
from my earliest infancy to this time, there are many 
faults which I committed that did not appear to me, 
even until I myself became a father. I had not until 
then a notion of the yearnings of heart which a man 
has when he sees his child do a laudable thing, or the 
sudden damp which seizes him when he fears he will 
act something unworthy. It is nut to be imagined 
what a remorse touched me for a long train of childish 
negligences of my mother, when I saw my wife the 
other day look out of the window, and turn as pale a$ 
ashes upon seeing my younger boy sliding upon the 
ice. These slight intimations will give you to under- 
stand, that there are numberless little crimes which ^ 
children take no notice of while they arc doing, which 
upon reflection, when they shall themselves become 
fathers, they will look upon with the utmost sorrow 
and contrition, that they did not regard before those 
whom they offended were lo be no more seen. How 
many thou-^and things do I renieniher which would 
have highly pleased my father, and I omitted for no 

other 
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VII, 
' Celestial visitant, once more 
Thy needful presence 1 implore ! 
In pity come and ease my grief. 
Bring my distemper'd soul relifcF> 
Favour thy suppliant's hidden fires. 
And give me all my heart desires." 

Madam Dacler observes, there is something very 
pretty in that circumstance of this ode, wherein Venus 
is described as sending away hef chariot upon her ar- 
rival at Sa;ppho's lodging*, -to denote that it was not a 
short transient visit which she intended to make her. 
This ode was preserved by an eminent Greek critic, 
who inserted it entire in his works, as a pattern of per- 
fection in the structure of it. 

AODISON. 



LETTERS ON THB LOVER'S LEAF. No. IIT^ 

In my last Thursday's paper, I made mention of a 
place called The Lover*s Leap, which I find has raised 
a great curiosity among several of my correspondents. 
I there told them that this leap was used to be taken 
from a promontory of Leucas. This Leucas was for- 
merly a part of Acamania, being joined to it by a nar- 
row neck of land, which the sea has by length of time 
overflowed and washed away ; so that at present Leucas 
is divided from the continent, and is a little island in 
the Ionian sea. The promontory of this island, from 
whence the lover took his leap, was formerly called 
Leucate. If the reader has a mind to know both the 
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island and the promontory by their modern lilies, h« 
will find in his ipgp th^ ^^ntieiit island of L^ucas under 
the name of St. Mauro, and the antient promontory 
of Lcucate under the napie of The Cape of St. Mauro. 
After this ?bprt preface, I shall present my reader 
with some letters which I have received upon thi» 
iubject. 

^ Mr. Spectator^ 

^ I ao^ ^ yo Wg woipan crossed ia love. My stprjr 
i$ very lopig and pfielapptiqly. To give yoq.(b? he*dl 
^it. A yopng gentl^^^s^n, after haying inafde ^it ap» 
pUc$iUona tp me for three ye^rs together^ and filled my 
head with 4 thoi^sai^d dreapaa of h^ppin^ssf^ some few 
4^yft sinc^ marrie4'auQtt]pi.er. Pr^y te.U me in what p^rt 
of the world your promontqty U^s, which you c^ll Tbf 
Lover's Leap, and whether one may go to it by land ? 
But, alas ! I am afraid it has lost its virtue, and that a 
woman of our times would find no more relief in taking 
such a leap, than in singing a hymn to Venus, So 
that I must cry out with I>ido in Dryden's Virgil : 

' All, ! cruel heaven, that m^de nq cure for love I 

^ Your disconsolate servant, 

' Athenais.* 
* Mister Spictatur, 

^ ]y(y he^^rt ia so fuU of lofes and passions for Mrs, 
Gwlnifrid, and sihe is so pettish and over-run with 
cholers against me, that if I Ixad the good happiness to 
have ir^y dwelling (which is placed by my creat-cran- 
f^th,er upon, the pottom of ^ bill) no further distance 
but twenty mile from the Lofer*$ L^ap, 1 would iudeed 
iftdeafour to preak my neck ^pp^ it pn purpose, Now, 

good 
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gbod mister Spictatur of Crete Pritain, y<m must know 
it there is in Caemarvanshire a very pig mountain^ the 
dory of all Wales, which i« named Penmaitimaure) 
and you must also know, it is no creat journey on foot 
for me J but the road is stony and bad for shooesk 
Now, there is upon the forehead of this mountain a 
very high rdck^ (like a parish steeplS) that cometK a 
huge deal oter the sea ; so when I am in my melan^ 
chcdies, and I do throw myself from it^ I do desire m;^ 
f^ gc^ friend to %eU me in his Spicutur, if I shall 
ht eure of my griefbua lofes ; for there is the sea cleat 
a« gia^ and as creen as the leek. Then likewise if I 
be drown, and preak my neck, if Mrs. Owinifrid will 
not lofe me afterwards* Pray be speedy in your an- 
thers, for t am in trele hatte, and it is my te»tres to 
do my puditiess without loss of time. 

^ I remain with cordial afiecttons, 

*^ your ever lofing friend, 

^ Davyth ap Sh^hkyn* 

' P» S» My law-suits have brought me to London, 
but I have lost my causes ; and so have made my reso- 
lutions to go down and leap before the frosts begin ; for 
I am apt to take colds/ 

ADDISON. 



TRANSLATIONS OF SAPPHO's ODE. No. 22g. 

Among the many famous pieces of antiquity which 
are still to be seen at Rome, there is the trunk of a 
statue which has lost the arms, legs and head, but dis- 
covers such an exquisite workmanship in what remain^ 

D 2, of 
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of il, that Michael Angelo declared he had learned hb 
whole art from it. Indeed he studied it so attentively, 
that he made most of his statues, and even his pic- 
tures, in that gusto^ to make use of the Italian phrase; 
for which reason this maimed statue is still called Mi- 
chael Angelo*s School. 

A fragment of Sappho, which I design for the sub- 
ject of this Paper, is in as great reputation among the 
poets and critics, as the mutilated figure above men- 
tioned is among the statuaries and painters. Several 
of our countrymen, and Mr. Dry den in particular, 
•eem very often to have copied after it in their dramatic 
writings, and in their poems upon love. 

Whatever might have been the occasion of this ode, 
the English reader will enter into the beauties of it, if 
he supposes it to have been written in the person of a 
lover sitting by his mistress. I shall set to view three 
different copies of this beautiful original : the first is 
a translation by Catullus, the second by monsieur 
Boileau, and the last by a gentleman, whose"^ transla- 
tion of the Hymn to Venus has been so deservedly ad- 
mired *. 

Ad LESBIAM. 

Illemi par esse Deo vitldnr^ 
Jiic, si fas cstf superare Divos, 
Sui sedens adversus idnitidem te 

Spcctat, ^' audit, 

Ditlce j'idcnfcfn ; iiusero quod o)nnis 
Eripit scnsus mihi : nam simul it-, 
Lesbiay adspvxi, nihil est super nn 

Quod loquar aniens ; 



Ambrose Philips. 
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J^ingua sed torpet : tennis sub artus 
Flawma dlmafiat : sonitu suopte 
Tinniunt aures : ge?nina teguntur 
Lumina nocte. 

My learned reader will know very well the reason 
why one of these verses is printed in Roman letters * ; 
and, if he compares this translation with the original^ 
will find that the three first stanzas are rendered almost 
word for word, and not only with the same elegance, 
but with the same short turn of expression which is 
so remarkable in the Greek, and so peculiar to the 
Sapphic ode. I cannot imagine for what reason ma- 
dam Dacier has told us that this ode of Sappho is 
preserved entire in Longinus, since it is manifest to 
any one who looks into that author's quotation of it, 
that there must at least have been another stanza^ 
which is not transmitted to us. 

The second translation of this fragment which I 
shall here cite, is that of monsieur Boileau. 

Haureux ! qui pris de tot, pour to i settle soupire : 
fluijouit du plaisir de f entendre parler : 
Sui te voit quelquefois doucenient ltd sourire, 
Les Dieux, dans son bonheur, peuvent-ils Vegaler f 

Jc sensde veine en veinc une subtile ^amme 
Courirpar tout mon corps, si-tot que Je te vois: 
Et dans les doux transports, oH segare mon ame, 
Je ne Sfaurois troicvcr de langue, ni de voix. 

Un ntiage confus se repand sur ma vue, 

Je nentens plus, je tomhe en de douces langueurs ; 

Et pale, sans halcine, interdite, esperdue, 

Un frisson me saisit, Je tremble, je ?nc ?neurs, 

* It is wanting in the old copies, and has been supplied 
\}y conjecture as above. 

D3 TVvt. 
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The reader will see that this is rather an imitation 
than a translation. The circumstances do not lie so 
thick together, and follow one another with that vehe- 
mence and emotion as in the original. In short, mon-* 
yieur Boileau has given us all the poetry, but not all 
the passion, of this famous fragment. I shall, in the 
Ust plaice^ present my reeuler with the English traiOSf 
Utioq. 



^ Blect as th' immortal gods is h«» 
The youth who fondly sits by thee. 
And hears an4 sees thee all the whUci^. 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

II. 
' *Twas this dcpriv'd my soul of rest. 
And rais*d such tumults in my breast ; 
For while I gaz'd, in transport tost. 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost, 

III. 
' My bosom glow'd -, the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame j 
O'er my dim eyes a darkness hung 5 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. . 

IV. 

* In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd | 
My blood with gentle horrors thriU'd ; 
My feeble pulse forgot to play 3 
I &ipted, sunk, and dy'd away.* 

Instead of giving any character of this last transla- 
tion, I shall desire my learned reader to look into the 
qriticisms which Longinus has made upon the original. 

By 
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By thdt means he will ktiow tof which of iht tr^sla- 
tioiis he ought to give the pfeftirehcfe. I shall only 
add^ that this translation is written in the very 8|nHt of 
Sappho^ and as near the Greek as the genius of our 
langna^ will possibly sufler. 



XICOBD OF tHE LOTfiR's LEAF. No. 233. 

I SBALtf in this Papef^ dischstfge myself of the 
promise I have made to the public, by bbfiging th^tt 
with a translation 6f tfce little Greek mafidscrfpt, which 
is said to have been a piece of those records that were 
pvesetved in the temple of Apollo, tfpon the promon- 
t&ty of Leocate. It is a short history of the Lover's 
Leap, and is inscribed, ^ An Accotrtit of Persons, mal6 
sutid female, who offered up their Vows in the Temfple 
of the Pythian Apolfo, in the Forty-sixth Olympiad, 
and leaped from the Promontory of Leucate into the 
Ionian Sea, in order to cure themselves of the Passion 
of Love/ 

This accoH*rt is very dry irt many parts, as only 
iftentioning the name of the lover who leaped, the 
person he leaped for, and relating, in short, that he 
xva^ either cured, or killed, 6t maimed by the falK 
It indeed gives the narnes of so rt\2,iiy wht) died by it, 
that it would' have looked like a bill of mortality, had 
I translated it at fuM length : I have therefore made an 
abridgment of it, and only extracted such particular 
passages as have something extraordinary, either in 
the case or in the cure, or in the fate of the person 

D 4 who 
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who is mentioned in it. After this short preface^ take 
the account as follows : 

Batius, the son of Menalcas the Sicilian, leaped 
for Bombyca the musician : got rid of his passion witli 
the loss of his right leg and arm, which were broken 
in the fall. 

Melissa f in love with Daphnis, very much bruised, 
but escaped with life. 

Cynisca, the wife of -^schines, being in love with 
Lypus 5 and jEschines her husband being in love with 
Eurilla; (which had made this married couple very 
uneasy to one another for several years,) both the hus- 
band and the wife took the leap by consent : they both 
of them escaped, and have lived very happily together 
ever since. 

Larissa, a virgin of Thessaly, deserted by Plexippus, 
after a courtship of three years : she stood upon the 
brow of the promontory for some time, and, after 
having thrown down a ring, a bracelet, and a hiile 
picture,with other presents which she had received from 
Plexippus, she threw herself into the sea, and was 
taken up alive. 

N. B. Larissa, before she leaped, made an offering 
of a silver Cupid in the temple of Apollo. 

Sinustba^ in love with Daphnjs the Myndian, pe^ 
rishcd in the fall. 

CbarixuSf the brother of Sappho, in love with 
Rhodope the courtesan, having spent his whole estate 
upon her, was advised by his sister to leap in the be- 
ginning of his amour, but would not hearken to her 
imtil he was reduced to his last talent : being forsaken 
by Rhodope, at length resolved to take the leap. Pe- 
rished in it. 

^rid<eus^ 
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.Mrldaus^ a beautiful youth of Epiriis, in love wJih 
Praxinoe, the wife of Thespis, escaped without damage, 
saving only that two of his fore-teeth were struck out, 
and his nose a little flatted. 

Cleora^ a widow of Ephesus, being inconsolable for 
the death of her husband, was resolved to take this leap 
in order to get rid of her passion for his memory ; but 
being arrived at the promontory, she there met with 
Dimmachus the Miletian, and, after a short conversa^i- 
tion with him, ' laid aside the thoughts of her leap, and 
married hinj in the temple of Apollo. 

N. B. Her widow's weeds are still seen hanging up 
in the western corner of the temple. 

Olpbisj the fisherman, having received a box on the 
fear from Thestylis the day before, and being deter- 
mined to have no more to do with her, leaped, and 
escaped with life. 

Atalantay an old maid, whose cruelty had several 
years before driven two or three despairing lovers to 
this leapt; being now in the fifty-fifth year of her age, 
and in love with an officer of Sparta, broke her neck 
\n the fall. 

Hipparcbusj being passionately fond of his own 
wife, who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped, and 
died of his fall ; upon which his wife married her gaU 
lant." 

Tettyxy the dancing-master, in love with Olympia, 
an Athenian matron, threw himself from the rock with 
great agility, but was crippled in the fall. 

Diagorasy the usurer, in love with his cook-maid; 
he peeped several times over the precipice, but his 
heart misgiving him, he went back, and married her 
that evening. 

Clnadus 
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CinaduSy after having entered his own name in the 
Pythian records, being asked the name of the person 
whom he leaped for, and being ashamed to discover it^ 
he was. set aside, and not suffered to leap. 

Eunica, 2l maid of Paphos, ag^d nineteen, in love 
with Eurybates. Hurt in the fall, but recovered. 

N. B. This was the ^cond time of her leaping. 

HesperuSy a young man of Tarentum, in love with 
his master's daughter. Drowned, the boats not com- 
ing in soon enough to his relief. 

Sapphoy the Lesbian, in love with Phaon, arrived at 
the temple of Apollo, habited like a bride in garmrenrts as 
white as snow. She wore a garland of myrtfe on her 
head, and carried in her hand the little musical instru- 
ment of her own invention. After having sung a hymn 
to Apollo, she hung up her garland on one shJe of his 
altar, and her harp on the other. She then tucked up 
her vestments, like a Spartan virgin, and amidst thou- 
tanxls of spectators, who were anxious for her safety, 
HBcl offered up vows for her deliverance, marched di- 
rectly forwards to the utntost summit of the promon- 
tory ; where, after having repeated a stanza of her own 
verses, which we could not hear, she threw herself off 
the rock witk such an intrepidity, as was never before 
observed in any who had attempted that dangerous 
leap. Many who were present related that they saw 
her fall into the set, from whence she never rose again ; 
th"Ough there were others who affirmed that she never 
came to the bottom of her leap, but that she was 
changed into a swan as she fell, and that they saw her 
hovering in the air under that shape. But whether or 
no the whiteness and fluttering of her garments might 
not deceive those who looked upon her^ or whether 

she 
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she might not rcaWy be metamorpboscd into that mu- 
sical and melancholy bird^ is still a duubt among tho 
Lesbians. 

Akausj the famous Lyric poet, who had for some 
time been passionately in love with Sappho, arrived at 
the promontory of Leucate that very evenii^, in, order 
to take the leap upon her account; but hearing that 
Sappho had been there before him, and that her body 
coaid be no where found, he very generously lamented 
her fall, and is said to have written hi$ hundred mi 
twenty- fifth ode upon that occasion. 

leaped J9t this Ofympiad 050. 
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ON PROVIDENCE. No. a^f* 

It is^ very reasonabte to believe' that part of the plea- 
sure which- happy minds shall enjoy in a future state 
will arise from an enlarged contemplation of the divine 
wisdom in the government of the world, and a disco- 
very of the secret and amazing steps of Providence, 
firom the beginning to the end of time. Nothing 
feems to be an entertainment more adapted to the ns^ 
tart of man, if we consider that curiosity is one of the 
strongest airf most lasting appetites implanted in ur. 
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and that admiration is one of our most pleasing pas- 
sions ; and what a perpetual succession of enjoyments 
will be aflbrded to both these, in a scene so large and 
various as shall then be laid open to our view in the 
feociety of superior spirits, who perhaps will join with 
us in so delightful a prospect ! 

In our present condition, which is a middle state, 
our minds are, as it were, chequered with truth and 
falsehood ; and as our faculties are narrow, and our 
views imperfect, it is impossible but our curiosity 
must meet with many repulses. The business of 
mankind in this life being rather to act than to know, 
their portion of knowledge is dealt to them accord- 
ingly. 

From hence it is that the reason of the inquisitive 
has so long been exercised with difficulties, in account- 
ing for the promiscuous distribution of good and evil 
to the virtuous and the wicked in this world. From 
hence come all those pathetic complaints of so many 
tragical event?, which happen to the wise and the 
good; and of such surprising prosperity, which is 
often the lot of the guilty and the foolish ; that reason 
is sometimes puzzled, and at a loss what to pronounce 
upon so mysterious a dijjpcnsation. 

I^lato expresses his abhorrence of some fables of the 
poets, which seem to reflect on the gods as the authors 
of injustice; and lays it down as a principle, that 
whatever is permitted to befall a just man, whether po- 
verty, sickness, or any of those things which seem to 
be evils, shall cither in life or death conduce to his 
gviod. My reader will observe how agreeable this 
maxim is to what we find delivered by a greater autho- 
rity. Seneca has written a discourse purposely on thii 
subject, in which he takes pains, after the doctrine of 

the 
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public an exact relation of it, which I i hall enter t>(>«a 
without further prcfiice. 

Our operaU:)r, before he engaged in this viiiionary &§» 
iection, told ut that there waa nothing in bia aft mora 
difficult than to ia;/ open the heart #f a coqucUe, by rea* 
ton of th'!! many labyrinths and rtcenten which are to be 
found in it, and which do not appear in the heart of 
any other animal. 

1 1<; desired u» first of all to observe the perieardiuMf 
or outward ca»e of the heart; which wc did very at« 
tcntively ; and by the help of our (^U»«r» diicemcd in it 
millioni of httle scars, which sectncd to have been oc- 
casioned by the points of innumcral>le dartn and arrows^ 
that from time to time had glanced upon the outward 
coat; thougfi we could not discover thesmalleiiit oriiice^ 
by which any of them had entered and picnutd the in- 
ward substance. 

Every smattcrcr in atiatomy knows that thin pericar- 
dium^ or ca«cof the heart, cmitains in it a thin reddish 
liquor, suppo:*cd to be bred from the va|>our8 which ex- 
hale out of the hi-art, and, being stopped here, arc con- 
denscd into this watery substance. Upon examining 
this liquor, we found that it had in it all the qualklet 
of that spirit which is made use of in the thermometer 
to show the change of weather. 

Nor must I here omit an experiment one of the com- 
pany assured us he himself had made with this liquor, 
which he found in great quantity about the heart of a 
coquette whom he had formerly dissected. lie affirmed 
to ns that he had actually inclosed it in a small tube 
made after the manner of a wcathcr-glfiss ; but that, in- 
stead of acquainting him with the variations of the at- 
moftphcTC, it showed him the qualities of those person* 
wlio entered the room ,where it stood. He affirmed, 

also, 
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ilso, that it rose at the approach of a plume of feathers, 
aa embroidered coatj or a pair of fringed gloves ; and 
that it fell aa soon as an ill-shaped periwig, a clumsy 
pair of fthoe% or an un£sisbioaable coat came into hit 
houae. Nay, he proceeded so far as to assure us that 
upon hia laugbii^ k>ud wben he stood by it, the li- 
quor mounted very sensibly^ and immediately sunk 
^ain upon bis looking serious. In short, he told as 
that he knew very well by this invention whenever be 
bad a man of sense of a coxcomb in bis room. 

Having cleared away the pericardiuniy or the case, 
and licfuor above mentioned, wc came to the bcart 
itself. The outward surface of it was extremely slip- 
pery, and the mucroy or point, so very cold witbaJ, that, 
upon endeavouring to take hold of it, it glided througb. 
my fingers like a smooth piece of ice. 

The fibres we^e turned and twisted in a more intri- 
cate and perplexed manner than they are usually tjund 
in other hearts ; insotiiucb that the whole heart was 
wound up together in a Gocdian knot, and must hav9 
had very irregular and unequal motions whilst It was 
employed in its vital function. 

One tbing wc thought very observable, namely, that, 
ttpon examining all the vesseUt which came into It or 
issued out of it, we could not discover any communiea^ 
tioB that it had with the tongue. 

We eoukl not but take notice likewise, that several 
ef.tboae Ktde nerves in the heart which are affected by 
Ae sentdments of bve, hatred, and other passions, did 
not descend to this before us from the brain, but fiuMn 
tbe muscles which lie about tbe eye. 

Upon weighing the heart in my hand, I &)und it 

to be extreiaely Hgbt,. and consequently very hollow; 

irhicb I didt not wonder at^ when, upon looking into 

9 \Jv^ 
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the inside of it, I saw multitudes of cells and caritit^ 
running one within another, aB our historians describe 
the apiirtnicnls of Rosamond's bower. Several of 
these little hollows were stuffed with innumerable 
sorts of trifles, which I shall forbear giving any par- 
ticular account of, and shall therefore only take notice 
of what lay first and uppermost, which, upon ourun-' 
folding it, and applyinijj our microscopes to it, appeared 
to he a flamc-colourcd hood. 

\Vc were informed that the lady of this heart, when- 
living, received the addrc?sc*:< of several vvlio made love 
to her, and did tiot only ^i^ive each of them encourage- 
nicnt, but made every oiu* she conversed with believe 
that she regarded him with an eye of kindness; for 
which reason wo expected to hav« seen the impression 
of multiiiides of faces among the several plaits and 
foldings of the heart ; but to our great surprise not a 
sint^lc print of this natunr discovered itself until wc 
came into the very core and centre of it, Wc there 
ohflcrvcd a little figure, which, upon applying our 
glasses to it, appeared dressed in a vi»ry fantastic man- 
ner. The more I looked upon it, the more I thought 
I had seen the face before, but could not possibly re- 
collect either the place or time; when, at length, one 
of the company, who had examined this figure more 
nicely than the rest, showed us plainly by the make 
of its face, and the several turns of its features, that 
the little idol which was thus lodged in the very middle 
of the heart was the deceased beau, whose head 1 gave 
some account of in my last Tuesday's paper. 

Ah Hoon as we had finished our dissection, we re- 
solved to make an cxperiiTjent of the heart, not being 
able to determine among ourselves the nature of its 
«ttbstance, which differed in so many particulars from 

that 
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The universities of Europe, for many years, carried 
on their debates by syllogism, insomuch (hat we see 
the knowledge of several centuries laid out into objec- 
tions and answers, and all the good sense of the age 
cut and minced into almost an infinitude of distinc- 
tions. 

When our universities found that there was no end 
of wrangling this way, they invented a kind of argu- 
ment, which is not reducible to any mood or figure in 
Aristotle. It was xallcd the argumentum basilinumy 
(others write it bacilinum or haculinum^) which is 
pretty well expressed in our English word club-law. 
When they were not able to confute their antagonist, 
they knocked him down. It was their method, in these 
polemical debates, first to discharge their syllogisms, 
and afterwards to betake themselves to their ctubs^ 
until such time as they had orie way or other confound- 
ed their gainsaycrs. There is in Oxford a narrow de- 
file (to make use of a military term), where the parti- 
sans used to encounter ; for which reason it still retains 
the name of Logic Lane. I have heard an old gentle- 
man, a physician, make his boasts, that when he was 
a young fellow he marched several times at the head of 
a troop of Scotists*, and cudgelled a body of Smigle- 
siansf, half the length of High-street, until they had 

* The followers of Duns Scotus, a celebrated doctor of the 
schools, who flourished about the year 1300, and, from his op- 
posing some favourite doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, gave 
rise to a new party called the Scotists, in opposition to the 
Thomists, or followers of the other. 

t The followers of Martin Smtglecius, a famous logician 
of the 16th century, whose works were long admired in the 
schools even of protcstant universities, though hj himself was 
a popish Jesuit. 

dispersed 
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dispersed themselves for shelter into their respective 
garrisons. 

This humour, I find, went very far in Erasmus's 
time. For that author tells us, that upon the revival 
of Greek letters, most of the universities in Europe 
were divided into Greeks and Trojans. The latter were 
those who bore a mortal enmity to the language of the 
Grecians, insomuch that, if they met with any who 
understood it, they did not fail to treat him as a foe. 
Erasmus himself had, it seems, the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of a party of Trojans, who laid him on 
with so many blows and buffets that he never forgot 
their hostilities to his dying day. 

There is a way of managing an argument not much 
unlike the former, which is made use of by states and 
communities, when they draw up a hundred thousand 
disputants on each side, and convince one another by 
dint of sword. A certain grand monarch was so 
sensible of his strength in this way of reasoning, that 
he writ upon his great guns — Raiio ultima regum^ THc 
logic of kings ; but, God be thanked, he is now priet- 
ty well baffled at his own weapons. When one has to 
do with a philosopher of this kind, one* should remem- 
ber the, old gentleman's saying, who had been engaged 
in an argument with one of the Roman emperors. 
Upon his friend's telling him that he wondered he 
would give up the question, when he had visibly the 
better of the dispute; ^ I am never ashamed, says 
he, to be confuted by one who it master of fifty 
legions/ 

I shall but just mention another kind of reasoning 
which may be called arguing by poll; and another 
which is of equal force, in which wagers are made use 

VOL. II. B of 
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of as arguments^ according to the celebrated lino i» 

Hudibras *. 

But the most notable way of managing a contro- 
versy, is that which we may call arguing by torture. 
This is a method of reasoning which has been made 
use of with the poor refugees, and which was so fa- 
shionable in our country during the reign of queen 
Mary, that in a passage of an author quoted by mon- 
sieur Bayle, it is said the price of wood was raised in 
England, by reason of the executions that were made 
in Smithfield. These disputants convince their adver- 
saries with a sorites f, commonly called a pile of fag- 
gots. The rack is also a kind of syllogism which has 
been used with good effect, and has made multitudes 
of converts. Men were formerly disputed out of their 
doubts, reconciled to truth by force of reason, and won 
over to opinions by the candour, sense, and ingenuity 
of those who had the right on their side : but this me- 
thod of conviction operated too slowly. Pain was 
found to be much more enlightening than reason. 
Every scruple was looked upon as obstinacy, and not 
to be removed but by several engines invented for that 
purpose. In a word, the application of whips, racks, 
gibbets, galleys, dungeons, fire and faggot, in a dis- 
pute, may be looked upon as popish refinements upon 
the old heathen logic. 

There is another way of reasoning which seldom 
fails, though it be of a quite different nature to that I 
have last mentioned, I mean, convincing a man by. 
ready money, or, as it is ordinarily called, bribing a 

* Pt. il. c. X. ver. 297. 

t A sorites is a heap of propoGitlons thrown together. 

S man 
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maii to an opinion. Thi» method ha» often proved 
iirccessful, when all the other* have been made use of 
to no purpose. A man who is furnished with argu* 
ments from the mirtt^ will conviftce his antagonist 
much Sooner than one who draws them fcom reasoa 
and philosophy. Gold rs a wonderful clearer of the 
understanding ; it dissipates every doubt and scruple in 
an instant ; accommodates itself to the meanest capa- 
cities ; silences the loud and clamorous, and brings 
over the most obstinate and inflejciblc. Philip of Ma- 
cedon was a man, of most invincible reason this way# 
He refuted by it all the wisdom of Athens, confounded 
their statesmen, struck their orators dumb, and al 
length argued them out of all their liberties. 

Having here touched upon the several methods of 
disputing, as they have prevailed in different ages of 
the world, I shall very suddenly give my reader an 
account of the whole art of cavilling; which shall 
be a full and satisfactory answer to all such paper* 
and pamphlets as have yet appeared against the Spec- 
tator. 

ADDISOW, 



EXPEDIENTS IN ABSENCE BETWEEN LOVERS. 

No. 2,4.1. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Though you have considered virtuous love in 
most of its distresses, I do not remember that you 
have given us any dissertation upon the absence of 
lovers, or laid dpwn any methods how they should sup- 
port themselves under those long separations which 
they are sometimes forced to undergo. I am at present 
in this unhappy circumstance, having parted with the 

E 2, h^%\ 
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best of husbands, who is abroad in the service of hi» 
country, and may not possibly return for some years. 
His warm and generous aflfection while we were toge- 
ther, with the tenderness which he expressed to me at 
parting, make his absence almost insupportable. I 
think of him every moment of the day, and meet him 
every night in my dreams. Every thing I see pats me 
in mind of him. I apply myself with more than ordi- 
nary diligence to the care of his family and his estate : 
but this, instead of relieving me, gives me but so many 
occasions of wishing for his return. I frequent the 
rooms where I used to converse with him, and, not 
meeting him there, sit down^ in his chair, and fall a- 
wecping. I love to read the books he delighted in, 
and to converse with the persons whom he esteemed. 
I visit his picture a hundred times a day, and place 
myself over-against it whole hours together. I pass a 
great part of my time in the walks where I used to 
lean upon his arm, and recollect in my mind the dis- 
courses which have there passed between us : I look 
over the several prospects and points of view which we 
used to survey together, fix my eye upon the object* 
which he has made me take notice of, and call to mind 
a thousand agreeable remarks which he has made on 
those occasions. I write to him by every conveyance, 
and, contrary to other people, am always in good-hu- 
mour when an east-wind blows, because it seldpm fails 
of bringing me a letter from him. Let me entreat you, 
sir, to give me your advice upon this occasion, and 
to let me know how I may relieve myself in this my 
widowhood. 

^ I am, sir, 

^ Your very humble servant, ^ . 

^ Asteria.' 
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Absence is what the poets call death in love^ and has 
given occasion to abundance of beautiful complaints in 
those authors who have treated of this passion in verse« 
Ovid's Epistles are full of them, Otway's Mqnimia 
talks very tenderly upon this subject ; 



-It was not kind 



To leavp roe like a turtle here alone. 
To droop and mourn the absence of my mate. 
When thou art from me, every place is desert : 
And I, melhinkf, am savage and forlorn. 
Thy presence only 'tis can make me blest, 
Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my soul.* 

Orphan, act ii. 

The consolations of lovers on these occasions are 
verv extraordinary. Besides those mentioned by As- 
teria, there are many other motives of comfort which 
are made use of by absent lovers. 

I remember in one of Scudery's romances, a cou- 
ple of honourable lovers agreed at their parting to set 
aside one half-hour in the day to think of each other 
during a tedious absence. The romance tells us, that 
they both of them punctually obser^'ed the time thus 
agreed upon ; and that, whatever company or business 
they were engaged in, they left it abruptly as soon as 
th« clock warned them to retire. The romance further 
adds, that the lovers expected the return of this stated 
hour with as much iippatience as if it had been a real 
assignation, and enjoyed an imaginary happiness that 
was almost as pleasing to them as what they would 
have found from a real meeting. It was an inexpres;. 
sible satisfaction to these divided lovers, to be assured 
that each was at the same time employed in the same 
E 3 kind 
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STORV OF A LOTTERY TICKET. LEARNED 
LADIES, No. 242. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR^ 

^ The matter which T am now going to send 
you, is an unhappy story in low life, and will recom- 
mend itself, so that you must excuse the manner of 
expressing it. A poor idle drunken weaver in SpitaJ- 
ficlds has a faithful laborious wife, who by her fruga- 
lity and industry had laid by her as much money as 
purchased her a ticket in the present lottery. She had 
hid this very privately in the bottom of a trunk, and 
had given her number to a friend and confidant, who 
had promised to keep the secret, and bring her news 
of the success. The poor adventurer was one day gone 
abroad, when her careless husband, suspecting she 
had saved some money, searches every corner, till at 
length he finds this same ticket ; which he immediate-* 
ly carries abroad, sells, and squanders away the money 
without the wife's suspecting any thing of the matter^ 
A day or two after this, this friend, who was a womaiii 
comes and brings the wife word, that she had a bene^ 
fit of five himdred pounds. The poor creature, over- 
joyed, flies up stairs to her husband, who was then at 
work, and desires him to leave his loom for that even- 
ing, and come and drink with a friend of his and hen 
below. The man received this cheerful invitation as 
bad husbands sometimes do, and, after a cross word or 
two, told her he wou'dn't come. His wife with tcxi«» 
dcrness renewed her importunity, and at length said to 
him, My love ! I have within these few months, un-* 
known to you, scraped together as much money as bai 
bought us a ticket in the lottery j; and nowhere is Mrs. 

Quid? 
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Quick come to tell me that it is come up this mom« 
ing a five hundred pound prize. The husband replies 
immediately. You lye, you slut, you have no ticket, 
for I have sold it. The poor woman upon this faints 
away in a fit, recovers, and is now run distracted. 
As she had no design to defraud her husband, but was 
^villing only to participate in his good fortune, every 
one pities her, but thinks her husband's punishment but 
just. This, sir, is matter of fact, and would, if the 
persons and circumstances were greater, in a well- 
wrought play be called beautiful distress. I have only 
sketched it out with chalk, and know a good hand can 
make a moving picture with worse materials. 

' Sir, &c.' 

^ Mr. Spectator, 

^ I am what the world calls a warm fellow,- and 
by good success in trade 1 have raided myself to a ca- 
pacity of making some figure in the world; but no 
matter for that. I have now under my guardianship a 
couple of nieces, who will certainly make me run mad ; 
. which you will not wonder at, when I tell you they 
are female virtuosos, and during the three years and a 
half that I have had them under my care, they never 
in the least indined their thoughts towards any one 
single part of the character of a notable woman. 
Whilst they should have been considering the proper 
ingredients for a sack-posset, you should hear a dispute 
concerning the magnetic virtue of the loadstone, or 
perhaps the pressure of the atmosphere. Their lan- 
guage is peculiar to themselves, and they scorn to ex- 
press themselves on the meanest trifle with words that 
are not of a I-atin derivation. But this were support- . 
able still, would they suffer me to enjoy an uninter- 
rupted 
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rupted ignorance ; but, unless I fall in with their aba* 
tracted ideas of things (as they call them), I must not 
expect to smoke one pipe in quiet. In a late fit of th« 
gout I complained of the pain of that distemper, when 
my niece Kitty begged leave to assure me, that, what- 
ever I might think, several great philosophers, both 
antient and modern, were of opinion, that both plea- 
sure and pain were imaginary distinctions, and that 
there was no. such thing as either in rerum natura. I 
have often heard them affirm that the fire was not hot j 
lu^d one day when I, with the authority of an old fel- 
low, desired one of them to put my blue cloke on my 
knees, she answered. Sir, I will reach the cloke; but 
take notice, I do not do it as allowing your description; 
for it might as well be called yellow as blue ; for colour 
is nothing but the various infractions of the rays of the 
*un. Miss Molly told nn? one day, that to say snow was 
white, is following a vulgar error; for, as it contains 
a great quantity of nitrous particles, it might niorc 
reasonably be supposed to be black. In short, the 
young husseys would persuade me, that to believe 
one's eyes is a sure way to be deceived; and have 
often advised me, by no means to trust any thing so 
fallible as my senses. What I have to beg of you now 
is, to turn one speculation to the due regulation of fe- 
male literature — so far, at least, as to make it consigteint 
with the quiet of such whose fate it is to be liable to its 
insults ; and to tell us the difference between a gentle- 
man that should make cheese-cakes and raise paste, 
and a lady that reads Locke and understands the ma- 
thematics. In which you will extremely oblige 

^ Your hearty friend and humble servant, 
^ Abraham Thrifty.' 

STEELE. 

ON 
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ON PARENTAL AND FILIAL DUTY. No. ^63. 
^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I AM the happy father of a wry towardly son, 
in whom I do not only see my life, but also my man- 
ner of Hfe, renewed. It would be extremely bene- 
ficial to society, if you would frequently resume sub- 
jects which serve to bind these sort of relations faster, 
and endear the ties of blood with those of good-will, 
protection, observance, indulgence, and veneration. I 
thank Heaven I have no outrageous offence against my 
own excellent parents to answer for ; but when I am 
now and then alone, and look back upon my past life, 
from my earliest infeincy to this time, there are many 
faults which I committed that did not appear to me, 
even until I myself became a father. I had not until 
then a notion of the yearnings of heart which a man 
has when he sees his child do a laudable thing, or the 
sudden damp which seizes him when he fears he will 
act something unT^^orthy. It is not to be imagined 
what a remorse touched me for a long train of childish 
negligences of my mother, when I saw my wife the 
other day look out of the window, and turn as pale a$ 
ashes upon seeing my younger boy sliding upon the 
Ice. These slight intimations will give you to under- 
stand, that there are numberless little crimes which ^ 
children take no notice of while they are doing, which 
upon reflection, when they shall themselves become 
fathers, they will look upon with the utmost sorrow 
and contrition, that they did not regard before those 
whom they offended %vere to be no more seen. How 
many thousand things do I remember which would 
have highly pleased my father, and I omitted for no 

other 
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Other reason but that I thought what he proposed the 
effect of humour and old age, which I am now con- 
vinced had reason and good sense in it ! I cannot now 
go into the parlour to him, and make his heart glad 
with an account of a matter which was of no conse- 
quence, but that I told it, and acted in it. The good 
man and woman are long since in their graves, who 
used to sit and plot the welfare of us their children, 
while, perhaps, we were sometimes laughing at the old 
folks at another end of the house. The truth of it is, 
were we merely to follow nature in these great duties 
of life, though we have a strong instinct towards the 
performing of them, we should be on both sides very- 
deficient. Age is so unwelcome to the generality of 
mankind, and growth towards manhood so desirable 
to all, that resignation to decay is too difficult a task 
in the father 3 and deference, amidst the impulse of gay 
desires, appears unreasonable to the son. There arc 
so few who can grow old with a good grace, and yet 
fewer who can come slow enough into the world, that 
at father, were he to be actuated by his desires, and a 
son, were he to consult himself only, could neither 
of them behave himself as he ought to the other. 
But when reason interposes against instinct, where 
it would carry either out of the interests of the 
other, there arises that happiest intercourse of good 
offices between those dearest relations of human life^ 
The father, according to the opportunities which arc 
offered to him, is throwing down blessings on the son, 
and the son endeavouring to appear the worthy off- 
spring of such a father. It is after this manner that 
Camilkis and his first-born dwell together. Camillus 
enjoys a pleasing and indolent old age, in which pas- 
sion is subdued and reason exalted. He waits the day 

of 
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%{ his dissolution with a resignation mixed with de- 
light^ and the son fears the accession of his father's 
fortune with diffidence, lest he should not enjoy or be- 
come it as well as his predecessor. Add to this, that 
the father knows he leaves a friend to the children of 
his friends, an easy landlord to his tenants, and an 
agreeable companion to his acquaintance. He beUeves 
his son's behaviour will make him frequently repiem- 
bered, but never wanted. This commerce is so well 
cemented, that without the pomp of saying Son, be a 
friend to such a one when I am gone, Camillus knows, 
being in his favour is direction enough to the grateful 
youth who is to succeed him, without the admonition of 
his mentioning it. These gentlemen are honoured in 
all their neighbourhood, and the same effect which the 
court has on the manners of a kingdom, their charac- 
ters have on all who live within the influence of them. 
* One would think there should need no more to 
make men keep up this sort of relation with the utmost 
sanctity, than to examine their own hearts. If every 
father remembered his own thoughts and inclinations 
when he was a son, and every son remembered what 
he expected from his father, when he himself was in a 
state of dependence, this one reflection would preserve 
men from being dissolute or rigid in these several ca- 
pacities. The power and subjection between them, 
when broken, make them more emphatically tyrants 
and rebels against each other, with greater cruelty of 
heart than the disruption of states and empires can 
possibly produce. I shall end this application to you 
with two letters which passed between a mother and 
son very lately, and are as follows : 

' Dear 
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* Dear Frank, 

^ If the pleasures, which I have the grl€f ta 
hear yoii pursue in town, do not take up all yooi? tkle, 
do not deny your mother so much of it, as to read se- 
riously this letter. You said before Mr. Letacre, thai 
an old woman might live very well in the country upon 
half my jointure, and that your father was a fond fool 
to give me a rent charge of eight hundred a year to the 
prejudice of his son. What Letacre said to you upon 
that occasion you ought to have borne with more de- 
cency, as he was your fatlier's well-beloved servant, 
than to have called him country put. In the first 
place, Frank, I must tell you, I will have my rent 
duly paid ; for I will make up to your sisters for the 
partiality I was guilty of in making your father do so 
much as he has done for you. I may, it seems, live 
upon half my jointure 1 I lived upon much lest, 
Frank, when I carried you from place to place in these 
arms, and could neither eat, dress, or mind any thing 
for feeding and tending you, a weakly child, and shed-^ 
ding tears when the convulsions you were then trou- 
bled with returned upon you. By my care you out- 
grew them, to throw away the vigour of your youth 
in the arms of harlots, and deny your mother what itf 
not yours to detain. Both your sisters are crying, to 
see the passion which I smother ; but if you please to 
go. on thus like a gentleman of the town, and forget ail 
regards to yourself and family, I shall immediately 
enter upon your estate for the arrear due to me, and^ 
without one tear more, contemn you for forgetting the 
fondness of your mother, as much as you have the 
example of your father. O Frank, do I live to omit 
writing myself 

* Your affectionate mother, 

' A.T. ?• 
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* Madam, 

' I will come down to-morrow arid pay the 
money on my knees. Pray write so no more. I will 
take care you never shall, for I will be for ever here- 
after 

* Your most dutiful son, 

' F. T. 

' I will bring down new hoods for my sisters. Pray 
let all be forgotten.' 



SIR ROGER IN TOWN. No. 369. 

I WAS this morning surprised with a great knocking 
9l the door, when my landlady's daughter came up to 
me, and told me that there was a man below desired 
to speak with me. Upon my asking her who it wa«, 
she told me it was a very grave elderly person, but that 
she did not know his name. I immediately went down 
to him, and found him to be the coachman of my 
worthy friend sir Roger de Coverlcy. He told me that 
his master came to town last night, and would be glad 
to take a turn with me in Gray's-Tnn walks. As I was 
wondering in myself what had brought sir Roger to 
town, not having lately received any letter from him, 
Jie told me that his master was come up to get a sight 
of prince Eugene, and that he desired I would imme- 
diately meet him. 

I was not a little pleased with the curiosity of the 
old knight, though I did not much wonder at it, hav- 
ing heard h|m say more than once in private discourse, 
that he looked upon prince Eugenio (for so the knight 

always 
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always calls him) to be a greater man than Scander- 
beg. 

I was no sooner come into Gray's-Inn walks, but I 
heard my friend upon the terrace hemming twice or 
thrice to himself with great vigour; for he loves to clear 
his pipes in good air (to make use of his own phrase), 
and is not a little pleased with any one who takes no- 
tice of the strength which he still exerts in his morning 
hems. 

I was touched with a secret joy at the sight of the 
good old man, who before he saw me was engaged in 
conversation with a beggar-man that had asked an alms 
of him. I could hear my friend chide him for not 
finding out some work ; but at the same time saw him 
put his hand in his pocket and give him six-pence. 

Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, con- 
sisting of many kind shakes of the hand, and several 
affectionate looks which we cast upon one another. 
After which the knight told me my good friend his 
chaplain was very well and much at my service, and 
that the Sunday before he had made a most incomparable 
sermon out of Dr. Barrow. 1 have left, says he, all 
my affairs in his hands, and, being willing to lay an 
obligation upon him, have deposited with him thirty 
marks, to be distributed among his poor parishioners. 

He then proceeded to acquaint me with the welfare 
of Will Wimble, Upon which he put his hand into 
his fob and presented ine in his name with a tobacco- 
stopper, telling me that Will had been busy all the 
beginning of the winter in turning great quantities of 
them ; and that he made a present of one to every 
gentleman in the country who has good principles, 
and smokes. He added, that poor Will was at present 
under great tribulation, for that Tom Touchy had 

taken 
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ti^ken the la,w of him for cutting some hazel sticks out 
of one of his hedges. 

Among other pieces of news which the knight 
brought from his country-seat, he informed me that 
Moll White was dead ; and that about a month after 
her death the wind was so very high, that it blew 
down the end of one of his barns. But for my own 
part, says sir Roger, I do not think that the old woman 
had any hand in it. 

He afterwards fell into an account of the diversions 
which had passed in his house during the holidays ; for 
sir Roger, after the laudable custom of his ancestors^ 
always keeps open bouse at Christmas. I learned from 
him that he had killed eight fat hogs (or this season^ 
that he had dealt about his chines very liberally 
amongst his neighbours, and that in particular he had 
aent a string of hogs-puddings with a pack of cards to 
every poor family in the par^h. I have often thought, 
says sir Roger, it happens very well that Christmas 
should fall out in the middle of winter* It is the most 
dead uncomfortable time of the year, when the poor 
people would suffer very much from their poverty and 
cold, if they had not good cheer, warm fires, and 
Christmas gambols to support them. I love to rejoice 
their poor hearts at this season, and to see the whole 
village merry in my great hall. I allow a double 
quantity of malt to my small beer, and set it a-running 
for twelve days to every one that calls for it. I have 
always a piece of coW beef and a mince-pye on the 
table, and am wonderfully pleased to see my tenants 
pass away a whole even'mg in playing their innocent 
tricks, and smutting one another. Our friend Will 
Wimble is as merry as any of them, and shows a 
thousand roguish tricks upon these occasions, 

vot. li, F I was 
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I was very much delighted with the reflection of mjf 
old friend, which carried so much goodness in it. He 
then launched out into the praise of the late act of par- 
liament. for securing the church of England*, and told 
me with great satisfaction, that he believed it already 
began to take effect 5 for that a rigid dissenter, who 
chanced to dine at his house on Christmas -day, had 
been observed to cat very plentifully of bis plum- 
porridge. 

After having dispatched all our country matters, sir 
Roger made several inquiries concerning the club, 
and particularly of his old antagonist sir Andrew Free- 
port. He asked me with a kind of a smile, whether 
sir Andrew had not taken the advantage of his absence, 
to vent among them some of his repubHcan doctrines ; 
but soon after gatliering up his countenance into a 
more than ordinary seriousness. Tell me truly, says 
he, don^t you think sir Andrew had a hand in the pope's 
procession ? But without giving me time to answer 
him. Well, well, says he, I know you are a wary 
man, arid do not care to talk of public matters. 

The knight then asked ma if I had seen princ€ 
Eugenio, and made me promise to get him a stand in 
some convenient place where he might have a fuH 
sight of- that extraordinary man, whose presence does 
so much honour to the British nation. He dwelt very 
long on the praises of this great general 5 and I found 
that,. since I was with him in the country, he had 
drawti many observations together out of his reading 
•in Baker's chronicle, and other authors, who always 
lie in his hall -window, which very much redound to 
•the honour of this prince. 

* The act against occasional «onformity. 

.Having i 
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Having passed away the greatest part of the morning 
in hearing the knight's reflections^ which w^re partly 
private and partly political, he asked me if I would 
smoke a pipe with him ov^r a dish of coffee at Squires's* 
As I love the old man, I take delight in complying with 
every thing that is agreeable to him, and accordingly 
waited on him to the coffee-house, wher« his venerable 
figure drew upon us the eyes of the whole room. He 
had no sooner seated himself at the upper end of the 
high table, but he called for a clean pipe, a paper of 
tobacco, a dish of coffee, a wax candle, and the Sup- 
plement, with such an air of cheerfulness and good- 
humour, that all the boys in the coffee-room (who 
seemed to take pleasure in serving him) were at once 
employed on his several errands, insomuch that nobody 
else could come at a dish of tea until the knight had 
got all his conveniences about him» 

AODISOX. 



DISSECTION OF A BEAU's HEAD*. No. «75. 

I WAS yesterday engaged in an assembly of virtuosos, 
where one of them produced many curious observa- 
tions which he had lately made in the anatomy of a 
human body. Another of the company communicated 
to us several wonderful discoveries which he had also 
,niade on the same subject by the help of very fine 
glasses. This gave birth to a great variety of uncom- 
mon remarks, and furnished discourse for the remain- 
ing part of the day. 

• This paper, and No. 281 its sequel, probably suggested to 
Mr. G. Alexander Stevens the first idea of his • Lectures on 
Heads.' 

' ■ T 2 The 
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The different opinions which were started on thU 
occasion presented to my imagination so many new 
ideas, that, by mixing with those which were already 
d^ere, they employed my fancy all the last night, and 
composed a very wild extravagant dream. 

I was invited, methoiight, to the dissection of a 
beau's head and of a coquette's heart, which were 
both of them laid on a table before us. An imaginary 
operator opened the first with a great deal of nicety, 
which, upon a cursory and superficial view, appeared 
like the head of another man y but, upon applyhig our 
glasses to it, we made a very odd discover)-', namely, 
that what v^^ looked upon as brains were not such m 
];eaiity, but a heap of strange materials wound up in 
that shape and texture, and packed together with won- 
derful art in the several cavities of the skull. For, as 
Homer tells us that the blood of the gods is not real 
blood, but only something like it ; so we found that the 
brain of a beau is not a real brain, but only something 
Kke it. 

The pineal gland, which many of oar modern phi- 
losophers suppose to be the seat of the soul, smelt very 
strong of essence and orange-flower water, and was 
encompassed with a kind of horny substance, cut into 
a thousand little faces or mirrors, which were imper- 
ceptible to the naked eye, insomuch that the soul, if 
there had been any here, must have been always takea 
up in contemplating her own beauties. 

We observed a large antrum or cavity in the sinci- 
putythat was filled with ribbons, lace, and embroidery, 
wrought together in a most cutious piece of network, 
the parts of which were likewise imperceptible to the 
naked eye. Another of tliese aiitrums or cavities was 
frtuffed wLih invisible billet-Joux, love-letters, pricked 

dancer 
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ilaiices^ and other trumperf of tibe sanie nature. In 
another we found a kind of powder, which set the 
whole company a-^neeirii^ and by the scent disco- 
vered itself to be r^bt Spanish. The sevefal other cells 
were stored with eommodities of the same kind, of 
which it would be tedious to give (he reader an exact 
inventory* 

There was a large cjtvity on each side oS the head, 
which I must not omit. That on the right side was 
filted with fictions, flatteries, and falsehoods, vows, pro- 
mtises, and ^otestations > that on the left with oaths 
and imprecations. There i3s«ed out a duct from each 
of these cd4s, which ran into the root of the tongue, 
'where both joined together, and passed forward in one 
'C6mmon duct to the tip of it. We discovered several 
Httle roads or canals running from the ear into Che 
brain, and took particular care to trace them out 
through their sevcfai passives. One of them extended 
itself to a bundle of sonnets and little musical instru- 
ments. Otlicrs ended in several bladders, which were 
filled eithet with wind or firoth. But the lafge canal 
entered into a great cavity of the skull, from whence 
fhere went another canal into the tongue. This great 
cavity was filled with a kind of spungy substance, 
which the French anatomists call gallimatias, and the 
English nonsense. 

The skins of the forehead were extremdy tough and 
4ixick, and, what very much surprised us, had not in 
them any single blood-vessel that we were able to dis- 
cover either with or without otir glasses ; from whence 
we concluded, that the party when alive must have 
been entirely deprived of the faculty of Wu3hir>g. 

The OS cribriforme was exceedingly stuffed, and in 

some places damaged, with snuff. We could not but 

F 3 take 
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take notice in particular of that small muscle which is 
not often discovered in dissections, and draws the nose 
upwards, when it expresses the contempt which the 
owner of it has, upon seeing any thing he does not 
like, or hearing any thing he does not understand. 
I need not tell my learned reader, this is that muscle 
which performs the motion so often mentioned by the 
Latin poets, when they talk of a man's cocking his 
nose, or playing the rhinoceros. 

We do not find any thing very remarkable in the 
eye, saving only that the musculi amatorit^ or, as we 
may translate it into English, the ogling muscles, were 
very much worn and decayed with use; whereas on. the 
contrary the elevator^ or the muscle which turns the eye 
towards heaven, did not appear to have been used at all. 

I have only mentioned. in this dissection such new 
discoveries as we were able to make, and have not 
taken any notice of those parts which are to be met 
with in common heads. As for the skull, the face, and 
indeed the whole outward shape and figure of the head, 
we could not discover any difference from what we 
observe in the heads of other men. We were in- 
formed that the person to whom this head belonged 
had passed for a man about five-and-thirty years 5 during* 
which time he ate and drank like other people, dressed 
well, talked loud, laughed frequently, and on particular 
occasions had acquitted himself tolerably at a ball or 
an assembly ; to which one of the company added^ 
that a certain knot of ladies took him for a wit. He 
was cut off in the flower of his age by the blow of a 
paring-shovel, having been surprised by an eminent 
citizen as he was tendering some civilities to his wife. 

When he had thoroughly examined this head with 
^1 its apartments, and its several kinds of furniture. 
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we put up the brain, such as it was, into its proper 
place, and laid it aside under a broad piece of scarlet 
doth, in order to be prepared^ and kept in a great re- 
pository of dissections; our operator telling us that the 
preparation would Inot be so difficult as that of another 
brain, for that he had observed several of the little 
pipes and tubes which ran through the brain were 
already filled with a kind of mercurial substance, which 
he lookeil upon to be true quicksilver. 

He applied himself in the next place to the coquette's 
heart, which he likewise laid open with great dexterity. 
There occurred to us many particularities in this dis- 
section; but being unwilling to burthen my reader's 
memory too much, I shall reserve thit? subject for the 
speculation of another day. 

ADDISON*. 



DISSECTION OP A COI^UETTE's HEART. No. 2^1. 

Having already given an account of the dissection 
of a beau's head, with th^ several discoveries made 
on that occasion ; I shall here, according to my pro- 
mise, enter upon the dissection of a coquette's heart, 
and communicate to the public such particularities as 
we observed in that curious piece of anatomy. 

I should perhaps have waved this undertaking, had 
not I been put in mind of my promise by several of 
my unknown correspondents, who are very importunate 
with me to make an example of the coquette, as I have 
already done of the beau. It is therefore in compliance 
with the request of my friends, that I have looked over 
the minutes of my former dream, in order to give the 

F 4 public 
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public an exact relation of it, which I shall enter upoa 
without further pTcface, 

Our operator, before he engaged in this visionary dis« 
section, told us that there was nothing in his art morci 
difficult than to lay open the heart ef a coquette, by rea- 
son of the many labyrinths and recesses which are to be 
found in it, and which do not appear in the heart of 
any other animal. 

He desired us first of all to observe the pericardium,. 
or outward case of the heart > which we did vtry at- 
tentively ; and by the help of our glasses discerned in it 
millions of Httle scars, which seemed to have been oc- 
casioned by the points of innumerable darts and arrows, 
that from time to time had glanced upon the outward 
coat; though we could not discover the smallest orifice,, 
by which any of them had entered and pierced the in- 
ward substance. 

Every smatterer in anatomy knows that this pericar- 
diuvij or case of the heart, contains in it a thin reddish 
liquor, supposed to be bred from the vapours which ex- 
hale out of the heart, and, being stopped here, are con- 
densed into this watery substance. Upon examining 
this liquor, we found that it had in it all the qualities 
of that spirit which is made use of in the thermometer 
to show the change of weather. 

Nor must I here omit an experiment one of the com- 
pany assured us he himself had made with this liquor, 
which he found in great quantity about the heart of a 
coquette whom he had formerly dissected. He affirmed 
to us that he had actually inclosed it in a small tube 
made after the manner of a weather-glass ; but that, in- 
stead of acquainting him with the variations of the at- 
mosphere, it showed him the qualities of those person* 
who cQtcrcd the room .where it stood. He affirmed, 

also. 
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also, that it rose at the approach of a plume of feathers, 
an embroidered coatj or a pair of fringed gloves ; and 
that it felt aA sooa as an ill-shaped periwig, a clumsy 
piair of shoes, or an uofashiooable coat came into hi* 
houae. Nay, he proceeded so far as to assure us that 
iipoD hia laughing k>ud when he stood by it, the li- 
quor mounted very sensibly, and immediately sunk 
again upon his looking serious. In short, he told qs 
that he knew very well by thia invention whenever be 
bad a man of sense or a coxcomb in bis room. 

Having cleared away the perkardium, or the case^ 
and liquor above mentioned, wc came to the heart 
itself. The outward siwface of it was extremely slip-^ 
pery, and the mucro^ or point, so very cold withal, that, 
upon endeavouring to take hold of it, it glided through. 
my fingers like a smooth piece of ice. 

The fibres we^e turned and twisted in a more intri- 
cate and perplexed manner than they are usually found 
in other hearts ; insomuch that the whole heart was 
wound up together in a Goudian knot, and must hav9 
had very irregular and unequal motions whilst It wa» 
employed in its vital f;unction. 

One thing we thought very observable, namely, that, 
upon examining all the vessels which came into it or 
issued out of it, we could not discover any communiea^ 
tiom tjiat it had with the tongue. 

We eouild not but take notice likewise, that several 
of . those Kttle nerves in the heart which are affected by 
Aie sentdments of k)ve, hatred, and other passions, did 
not descend to this before us from the braiuj but j&om 
the muscles which lie about the eye. 

Upon weighing the heart m my liand, I found it 

to be extrenaely fight,, and consequently very hollow; 

frhich I did not wonder at^ when, upon looking into 

9 the 
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the Inside of it, I saw multitudes of cells and caritie* 
running one within another, as our historians describe 
the apartments of Rosamond's bower. Several of 
these little hollows were stuffed with innumerable 
sorts of trifles, which I shall forbear giving any par- 
ticular account of, and shall therefore only take notice 
of what lay first and uppermost^ which, upon our un-r 
folding it, and applying our microscopes to it, appeared 
to be a flame-coloured hood. 

We were informed that the lady of this heart, when- 
living, received the addresses of several who made love 
to her, and did not only give each of them encourage- 
nicnt, but made every one she conversed with believe 
that she regarded him with an eye of kindness; for 
which reason we expected to have seen the impression 
of multitudes of faces among tlie several plaits and 
foldings of the heart ; but to our great surprise not a 
single print of this nature discovered itself until we 
came into the very core and centre of it. We there 
observed a little figure, which, upon applying our 
glasses to it, appeared dressed in a very fantastic man- 
ner. The more I looked upon it, the more I thought 
I had seen the face before, but could not possibly re- 
collect either the place or time ; when, at length, one 
of the company, who had examined this figure raore 
nicely than the rest, showed us plainly by the make 
of its face, and the several turns of its features, that 
the little idol which was thus lodged in the very middle 
of the heart was the deceased beau, whose head I gave 
some account of in my last Tuesday's paper. 

As soon as we had finished our dissection, we re- 
solved to make an experiment of the heart, not being 
able to determine among ourselves the nature of its 
substance, which differed in so many partiailars from 

that 
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that of the heart in other females. Accordingly, we 
laid it in a pan of burning coals, when we observed in 
it a certain salamandrine quality, that made it capable 
of living in the midst of fire and flame, without being 
consumed, or so much as singed. 

As we were admiring this strange phaenomenon, and 
standing round the heart in a circle, it gave a most 
prodigious sigh, or rather crack, and dispersed all at 
once in smoke and vapour. This imaginary noise, 
which methought was louder than the burst of a can- 
non, produced such a violent shake in my brain, that 
it dissipated the fumes of sleep, and left me in an in- 
stant broad awake. 

ADDIS02C. 



THE DERVISE AND CARAVANSARY. No. 289. 

I THINK I have, in a former paper, taken notice of 
those beautiful metaphors in scripture, wherp life is 
termed a pilgrimage, and those who pass through it 
are all called strangers, and sojourners upon earth. I 
shall conclude this with a story, which I have some- 
where read in the Travels of sir John Chardin. That 
gentleman, after having told us that the inns which 
receive the caravans in Persia, and the eastern coun- 
tries, are called by the name of caravansaries, gives 
us a relation to the following purpose. 

A dervise travelling through Tartary, being arrived 
at the town of Balk, went into the king's palace by 
mistake, as thinking it to be a public Inn, or caravan- 
sary. Having looked about him for some time, he 
entered into a long gallery, where he laid down his 
1^'^Uet, and spread his carpet, in order to repose him 
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self \xpon it, after the manner of the eastern natiosi* 
»He had not been long in thi^ posture before he -wu 
discovered by soiile of tlie guards, who asked hiwi what 
was his Uisiness in that place. The dervise toldtbcfi^ 
he intended to take up his night's lodging in thai 
caravansary. The guards let him know^ in a very 
angry maniaer, that the house he was in was not a 
caravansary, but the king's palace. It happened that 
the king himself passed through the gallery durii^ 
this debate, and, smiling at the mistake of the dervise, 
asked him how he could possibly be so dull as not 
to distinguish a palace from a caravansary. Sir, says 
the dervise, give me leave to ask your msgesty aquesUaa 
or two. Who were the persons that lodged in thi» 
house when it was first built ? Tlic king replied, his 
ancestors. And who, says the dervise, was the last 
person that lodged here ? The king replied, hia father. 
And who is it, says the dervise, that lodges here at 
present? The king told him, that it was he himself. 
And who, says the dervise, will be here after you? 
Tl>e king answered, the young prince his son. * Ah, 
sir,' said the dervise, * a house that changes its inha* 
^ifcants so ofleni and receives such* a perpetual succes- 
sion of guests, is not a palace, but a caravansary.' 

ADDISON. 



A PERSIAN FABLE. No. 293. 

As arrogance and a conceitedness of our own abili« 
ties are very shocking and offensive to men of sense 
tnd virtue, we may be sure ihey are highly displeasing 
lb that Being who delights in a humble mind, and 

by 
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by several of his dispensations seems purposely to show 
us that our schemes, or prudence, have no share in 
our advancements. 

Thfg trii^h is illustrated in a little Persian fable— A 
drop of water fell out of a cloud into the sea, and, find- 
ing' itself lo8t in sudi an immensity of fluid matter, 
broke out into the following reflection : * Alas! what 
an inconsiderable creature am I in this prodigious oc«in 
of waters ! My existence is of no concern to the uni- 
verse, I am reduced to a k'md of nothing, and am less 
than the least of the works of God.' It so happened 
tliat an oyster, which lay in the neighbourhood of this 
drop, chanced to gape and swallow it up in the midst 
of this its humble soliloquy. The drop, says the fable, 
lay a great while hardening in the shell, until by de- 
grees it was ripened into a pearl, which falling into 
-the hands of a diver, ^fter a long series of adventures, 
18 at present that famous pearl which is Sxed oo the 
lop of the Persian diadem. 

AODISOX. 



ON PIN-MONET. No. 295. 
* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM turned of my great climacteric, and am 
naturally a man of a meek temper. About a dozen 
years ago I was married, for my sins, to a young wo- 
man of a good family, and of a high spirit ; but could 
not bring her to close with me before I had entered 
into a treaty with her longer than that of the grand 
alliance. Among other articles, it was therein stipu- 
lated that she should have 400I. a year for pin-money, 

which 
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which I obliged myself to pay quarterly into the hands 
of one ,who acted as her plenipotentiary in that aflPair. 
I have ever since religiously observed my part in this 
solemn agreement. Now, sir, so it is, that the lady 
has had several children since I married her; to which^ 
if I should credit our malicious neighbours, her pin- 
money has not a little contributed. The education of 
these my children, who, contrary to my expectation, 
art born to me every year, straitens me so much, that 
I have begged their mother to free me from the obliga- 
tion of the. above-mentioned piri^mohey, that it may 
go towards making a provision for her family. This 
proposal makes her noble blood swell in her veins, in- 
somuch that, finding me a little tardy in her last quar- 
ter's payment, she threatens me every day to arrest 
me ; and proceeds so far as to tell me, that if I do not 
do her justice I shall die in a jail. To this she adds, 
when her passion will let her argue calmly, that she 
has several play-debts on her hand, which must be 
discharged very suddenly, arid^that she cannot lose 
her money as becomes a woman of her fashion, if she 
makes me any abatement in this article. I hope, sir, 
you will take an occasion from hence to give your 
opinion upon a subject which you have not yet touched, 
and inform us if there are any precedents for this usage 
among our ancestors ; or whether you find any men- 
tion of pin-money in Grotius, Puffendorf, or any other 
of the civilians. 

' I am ever the humblest of your admirers, 

^ Josiah Fribble, esq/ 

As there is no man living who is a more professed 
advocate for the fair-sex than myself, so there is none 
that would be more unwilling to invade any of their 

antient 
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atitknt rights and privileges ; but as the doctrine of 
pin-money is of a very late date, unknown to our great 
grandmothers, and not yet received by many of our 
modem ladies, I think it is for the interest of both 
sexes to keep it from spreading. 

Mr. Fribble may not, perhaps, be much mistaken 
where he intimates that the supplying a man's wife 
with pin-money is furnishing her with arms against 
himself, and in a manner becoming accessary to his 
own dishonour. We may, indeed, generally observe 
that, in proportion as a woman is more or less beauti- 
ful, and her husband advanced in years, she stands 
in need of a greater or less number of pins, and, upon 
a treaty of marriage, rises or falls in her demands ac- 
cordingly. It must likewise be owned, that high qua- 
lity in a mistress does very much inflame this article 
in the marriage- reckoning. 

But where the age and circumstances of both parties 
are pretty much upon a level, I cannot but think tlie 
insisting upon pin-money is very extraordinary ; and 
yet we find several matches broken off upon this very 
head. What would a foreigner, or one who is a stran- 
ger to this practice, think of a lover that forsakes his 
mistress because he is not willing to keep her in pins? 
But what would he think of the mistress, should he 
be informed that she asks five or six hundred pounds 
a year for this use ? Should a man unacquainted with 
.our customs be told the sums which are allowed in 
Great Britain under the title of pin-money, what a 
prodigious consmnption of pins would he think there 
was in this island ! * A pin a day,' says our frugal 
^proverb, * is a groat a year;' so that, according to this 
calculation, my friend Fribble's wife must every year 

make 
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make use of eight millions six hundred and forty 
thousand new pins. 

I am not ignorant that our British ladies allege they 
comprehend under this general term several other con<* 
veniencies of life ; I could therefore wish, for the ho- 
nour of my countrywomen, that they had rather 
called it needle-money ; which might have implied 
something of good house^'ifcry, and not have given 
the malicious world occasion to think that dress and 
trifles have always the upf^rmost place in a woman's 
thoughts. 

I know several of my fair readers urge, in defence 
of this practice, that it is but a necessary provision 
they make for themselves, in case their husband proves 
a churl or a miser ; so that they consider this allow- 
ance as a kind of alimony, which they may lay their 
claim to without actually separating from their hus- 
bands. But, with submission, I think a woman who 
will give up herself to a man in marriage, where there 
IS the least room for such an apprehension, and trust 
her person to one whom she will not rely on for the 
common necessaries of life, .may very properly be 
accused (in the phrase of a homely proverb) of being 
* penny wise and pound foolish.* 

It is observed of over cautious generals, that they 
never engage in a battle without securing a retreat, in 
case the event should not answer their expectations : 
on the other hand, the greatest conquerors have burnt 
their ships, or broke down the bridges behind them, 
as being determined cither to succeed or die in the en- 
gagement. In the same manner I should very much 
suspect a woman who takes such precautions for hcf 
retreat, and contrives methods how she may live hap- 

pUy 
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pily, without the affection of one to whom she joins 
lierself for life. Separate purses between man and 
wife are, in my opinion, as unnatural as separate beds* 
A marriage cannot be happy, where the pleasures, 
inclinations, and interests of both parties are not the 
same. There is ;io greater incitement to love in the 
mind of man, than the sense of a person's depending 
upon him for her ease and happiness ; as a woman 
uses all her endeavours to please the person whom 
she looks upon as her honour, her comfort, and her 
support. 

For this reason I am not very much surprised at the 
behaviour of a rough country squire, who, being not a 
little shocked at the proceeding of a young widow that 
would not recede from her demands of pin-money, was 
so enraged at her mercenary temper, that he told her 
in great Wrath, ^ as much as she thought him her 
slave, he would show all the world he did not care a 
pin for her.^ Upon which he flew out of the room, 
and never saw her more. 

Socrates, in Plato's Alcibiades, says he was in- 
formed, by one who had travelled through Persia, that) 
as he passed over a great tract of lands, and inquired 
\vhat the name of the place was, they told him it was 
the ^ queen's girdle ;' to which he adds, that another 
•wide field, which lay by it, was called the ^ queen's 
veil 5' and that in the same manner there was a large 
portion of ground set aside for every part of her ma- 
jesty's dress. These lands might not be improperly 
called the queen of Persia's pin-money. 

I remember my friend sir Roger, who I dare say 
never read this passage in Plato, told me some time 
since, that upon his courting the perverse widow (of 
whom I have given an account in former papers) he 

VOL. II. G had 
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had disposed of k hundred acres in a diamond' ring; 
^bich he would have presented her with, had she 
thought fit to accept it ; and that upon her wedding- 
day she should have ckrried on her head fifty of the 
tallest oaks upon his estate. He further informed me, 
that he would have given her a coal-pit to keep her 
in clean linen, that he would have allowed her the' 
profits of a wind-mill for her fans, and have presented" 
her once in three years with the shearing of his sheep 
for her under-petticoits. To which the knight alway? 
adds, that though- he did not care for fine clothes him- 
self^ there should not have been a woman in the coun- 
try better dressed than my lady Coverley. Sir Roger, 
perhaps, may in this, as well as in many other of his 
devices, appear something odd and singular; but if 
the humour of pin-money prevails, I think it would' 
be very proper for every gentlfeman of an estate to 
mark out so many acres of it, under the title of 
The Pins. 

ADDISON. 



SIK JOHN ENVILLE. No; 2^g. 
^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Having carefully perused a letter sent you 
by Josiah Fribble, esq., with your subsequent discourse 
upon pin-money, I do presume to trouble you with 
an account of my own case, which I look upon to be 
no less deplorable than that of squire Fribble. I am ^ 
person of no extraction, having begun the world with 
a small parcel of riisty iron, and was for some years 
commonly known by the name of Jack Anvil. I 
have riaturtilly a very happy genius for getting money, 

insomuch 
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insomuch that by the age of five-and-tweaty i h^ 
scraped to^bor four thousand two hundred pounds 
five shillings and a few odd pence. I then launched 
out into considerable business^ and became a bold 
trader both by sea and land^ which in a few years 
raised me a very great fortune. For these my good 
services I was knighted in the thirty-fifth year of my 
age^ and lived with great dignity among my city neigh- 
bours by the name of sir John Anvil. Being in my 
temper very ambitious^ I was now bent upon making 
a family^ and accordingly resolved that my descendents 
should have a dash of good blood in thdr yeins. In 
order to this I made love to the lady Mary Oddly^ an 
indigent young woman of quality. To cut short tht 
marriage-treaty, I threw her a carte blancbf, as our 
news -papers call it, desiring her to write upon it her 
awn terms. She was very concise in her demands^ 
insisting only that the disposal of my fortune and the 
regulation of my family should be entirely in her hands. 
Her father and brothers appeared exceedingly averse to 
this match, and would not see me for some tiipe ; but 
at present are so well reconciled, that they dine with 
me almost every day, and have borrowed considerable 
sums of me; which my lady Mary often twits me 
with, when she would show me how kincl her relations 
are to me. She had no portion, as I told you before; 
but what she wanted in fortune she makes up in spirit. 
She at first changed my name to sir John Envil, and 
at present writes herself Mary Enville. I have had 
some children by her, whom §he has christened widi 
the surnames of her family, in order, as she tells me, 
to wear out the homeliness of their parentage by their 
father's side. Our eldest son is the honourable Oddly 
Enville, esq., and our eldest daughter Harriet Enville. 

G 2 Upon 
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Upon her first coining into my family, she turned oflf 
a parcel of very careful servants^ who had been long 
with me, and introduced in their stead a couple of 
black-a-moors, and three or four very genteel fellow* 
in laced liveries, besides her French -woman, who is 
perpetually making a noise in the house in a language 
which nobody understands except my lady Mary. 
She next set herself to reform every room of my house, 
having glazed all my chimney-pieces with looking- 
glasses, and planted every corner with such heaps of 
china, that I am obliged to move about my own house 
with the greatest caution and circumspection, for fear 
of hurting some of our brittle furniture. She make* 
ati illumination once a week with wax candles in one 
of the largest rooms, in order, as she phrases it, to see 
company. At which time she always desires nae to 
be abroad, or to confine myself to the cock-loft, that 
I may not disgrace her among her visitants of quality. 
Her footmen, as I told you before, arc such beaus that 
I do not much care for asking them questions : when I 
do, they answer me with a saucy frown, and say that 
every thing which I find fault with was done by my 
lady Mary's order. She tells ijac that she intends they 
shall wear swords with their next liveries, having ktely 
Qbserved the footmen of two or three persons of qua- 
lity lianging behind the coach with swords by their 
sides. As soon as the first honcy^moon was over, I 
represented to her the unreasonableness of those daily 
innovations which she made in my family ; but she 
told me, I, was no longer to consider myself as sir John 
Anvil, but as her husband ; and added with a frown, 
that I did not seem to know who she Was. I was sur- 
prised to be treated thus, after such familiarities as had 
passed between us. . But she hiis since given me to 

know. 
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know, that whatever freedoms she may sometimes 
indulge me in, she expects in general to be treated 
with the respect that is due to her birth and quality. 
Our children have been trained up from their infancy 
with so many accounts of their mother's family, that 
they know the stories of all the great men and women 
rt has produced. Their mother tells them, that such 
an one commanded in such a sea- engagement, that 
their great grandfather had a horse shot -binder him at 
Edge-hill, that their uncle was at the- siege of Buda, 
and that her mother danced in a ball at court with the 
duke of Monmouth ; with abundance of fiddle-faddle 
of the same nature. I was the other day a little out 
of countenance at a question of my little daughter 
Harriet, who asked me with a. great deal of innocence, 
why I never told them of the generals and admirals 
that had been in my fanrily. As for my eldest son 
Oddly^ ht has been .so spirited -up by his mother, that 
if he does not mend his >manners I shall go near to 
disinherit him. He drew his sword upon me before 
he was nine years old, and told me that he expected to 
be used like a gentleman. Upon my offering to correct 
him for his insoleoce, my lady Mary stepped in between 
u% and told me that I ought to consider there W2S 
some difference between his mother and mine. She 
is perpetually finding out the features of her own rela- 
tions in every one of my children, though, by the way, 
I have a Utde phubfaced boy as like me as he can 
stare, if I durst say so. But what most angers me, 
>A^hcu she sees me playing winh them upon my knee, 
she has begged me more than once to converse with 
the children, as little as possible, that they may not 
learn any of my awkward tricks. 

r* You must further know, since I am opening my 
1, . 03 heart 
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heart to you, that &he thinks herself my superior \f^ 
fense, as much as she is in quality, and therefore treats 
me like A plain well-meaning man, who does not know 
the world. She dictates to me in my own business, 
sets me right in point of trade, and, if I disagree with 
her aboilt any of my ships at sea, wonders that I will 
dispute with her, when I know very well that her 
great grandfather was a flag-officer. 

* To complete my sufferings, she has teased me, for 
this quarter of a year last past, to remove into one of 
the squares at the other end of the town, promising 
for my iencOiiragement, that I shall have as good a 
cock-loft as any gentleman in the square ; to whicli 
the honourable Oddly Enville, esq. always adds, like a 
jackanapes as he is, that he hopes it will be as near 
the court as poissible, 

* In short, Mr. Spectator, I am so much out of my 
natural element, that, to recover my old way of life, 
I would be content to begin the world again, and be 
slain Jack Anvil. But, alas ! I am in for life, and am 
bound to subscribe myself, with great sorrow of heart, 

* Your humble serviant, 

« John Envil, knt/ 

kbDISON. 



LETTER TO CLOE, A VISION. N6. 301. 

We are generally so much pleased with any little 
accomplishments either of body or mind, which have 
once made us remarkable in the world, that we en- 
deavour to persuade ourselves it is not in the power 
of timie to rob us of them. We are eternally parr- 
suing 
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-suing the same method^ which first procured us the 
applauses of mankind. It is from this notion that an 
author writes on, though he is come to dotage, with- 
out ever considering that hi? mcipory is impaired, and 
that he hatli lost that life, and those spirits, which 
formerly raised his fancy and fired his imagination. 
The same folly hindecs a man fropi submitting hi^ 
behaviour to his age, and makes Clodius, who was a 
celebrated dancer at five-and- twenty, still love to 
-hobble in a minuet, though he is past threescore. J.t 
is this, in a word, \yhich .fills the town with elderly 
.fops and superannuated coquettes. 

Canidia^ a lady of this latter species, passed by m^ 
yesterdg.y in her coach. Canicjia was a haughty beauty 
of the laet age, and was followed by crowds of adorers^ 
.whose passions orxly pleased her as they gave her op- 
portunities of playing the tyrant. She then contracted 
that awful cast of tb£ eye and forbidding frown, which 
;^he has not yet laid aside, ^nd has still all the insolence 
:of beauty without its charms. If she now attracts the 
eyes of any beholders, it is only by being remarkably 
\ridiculpus; even her own sex laugh at her affectation ; 
and the men, who always enjoy an ill-natured pleasure 
in seeing an imperious beauty humbled and .neglect;ed^ 
regard her with the same atisfaction that a free nation 
sees a tyrant in disgraqe. 

Will Honey cojmb, who is a great admirer of the 
gallantries in king Cha^rles the second's reign, lately 
communicated to me a letter written by a wit of that, 
iige to hi^ mistress, who it^eems was a lady of Canidia's 
humour; and though I do not always approve qf my 
friend WilTs taste, I liked this letter so well, that I 
tQok a copy of it, with which I shall here present my 
reader. 

O 4 * To 
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' To Cloe. 
^ Madam, 

^ Since my waking thoughts have never been 
able to influence you in my favour, I am resolved to try 
whether my dreams can make any Impression on you. 
To this end I shall give you an account of a very odd one 
which my fancy presented to me last night, within a 
few hours after I left yoiu 

* Methought I was unacccountably conveyed into the 
most delicious place mine eyes ever beheld: it was ^ 
large valley divided by a river of the purest water I 
had ever seen. The ground on each side of it rose by 
an easy ascent, and was covered with flowers of an in- 
finite variety, which, as they were reflected in the water, 
doubled the beauties of the place, or vather formed an 
imaginary scene more beautiful than the real. On each 
side of the river was a range of lofty trees, whose 
boughs were loaded with almost as many birds as 
leaves. Every tree was full of harmony. 

^ I had not gone far in this pleasant valley, when I 
perceived that it was terminated by a most magnificent 
temple. The structure was antient, and regular. On 
the top of it was figured the god Saturn, in the same 
shape and dress that the poets usually represent Time. 
* As I was advancing to satisfy my curiosity by a 
nearer view, I was stopped by an object far more bean- 
tiful than any I had before discovered in the whole 
place. I fancy, madam, you will easily guess that this 
couIJ hardly be any thing but yourself; in reality it 
was so : you lay extended on the flowers by the side of 
the river, so that your hands, which were thrown in a 
negligent posture, almost touched the water. Your 
eyes were closed ; but if your sleep deprived me of the 
gatisfaclion of iceing them, it left me at leisure to con- 
template 
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template several other charms, which disappear when 
your eyes arc open. I could not but admire the traii- 
qufllity you slept in, especially when I considered the 
uneasiness you produce in so many others. 

^ While I was wholly taken up in these reflection*, 
the doors of the temple flew open with a very great 
noise ; and lifting up my eyes^ I saw two figures, ia 
human shape, coming into the valley. Upon a nearer 
survey, I found them to be Youth and Love. The 
first was incirclcd with a kind of purple light, that 
spread a glory over all the place ; the other held a 
ilaming torch in his hand. I could observe, that all 
the way as they came towards us the colours of the 
flowers appeared more lively, the trees shot out in 
blossoms, the birds threw themselves into pairs, and 
serenaded them as they passed : the whole face of na- 
ture glowed with new beauties. They were no sooner 
arrived at the place where you lay, when they seated 
themselves on each side of you. On their approach 
methought I saw a new bloom arise in your face, aiid 
new. charms difluse themselves over your whole person. 
You appeared more than mortal; but, to my great 
surprise, continued fast asleep, though the two deities 
made several gentle efforts to awaken you, 

^ After a short time. Youth (displaying a pair of 
wings, which I had not before taken notice of) flew off! 
Love still remained ; and holding the torch which he 
had in his hand before your face, you still appeared ag 
beautiful as ever. The glaring of the light in your 
eves at length awakened you ; when, to my great sur-* 
prise, instead of acknowkdging the favour of the deity, 
you frowned u])on him, and struck the torch out of his 
4i2nd into the river. The god, after having regarded 
you with a look that spoke at once his pity and di^* 

pleasure. 
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pleasure, ikw away. Immediately a Idnd of glo(H» i^ 
overspread the whole place. ^ At the same time I saw 
a hideous spectre filter at one end of the valley. His 
eyes were sunk into his head, his face was pale and 
withered, and his skin puckered up in wrinkles. As 
•he walked on the sides of the bank the river froze, the 
flowers faded, the trees shed their blossoms, the bird^ 
'dropped from off the boughs, and fell dead at his feet. 
By these marks i knew him to be Old i^ge. Yoiji 
were seized with th^ utmost horror and amazement at 
his approach. You endeavoured to have fled, but the 
phantom caught you in hjs arms. You may easily 
guees at thcrchange you suffered in this embrace. For 
my own part, though I am still too full of the dreadful 
idea, I will not shock you with a description of it. I 
was so startled at the sight, that my^lcep immediately 
left me, and I found myself awake, at leisure to consider 
vof adream which seems too extraordinary to be without 
a meaning. I am, madam, with the greatest passion, 
^ Your most obedient, 

^ most humble servant, &e. 

C. BVDGELL. 



ACAD3S.MY OF POLITICS. No. JO^. 

OvR late news-papers being full of the project oow 
•on foot in the court of France, for establishing a po- 
litical academy, and I myself having received letters 
from several virtuosos among my foreign correspon- 
dents, which give some light into that affair, I intend 
to make it the subject of this day's speculation. A 
general account of this project may be met with in the 

Daily 
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I5jily Caurant of last Friday in the following words, 
translated from the gazette of Amsterdam : 

Parisy February J2„ < It is confirmed that the king 
has resolved to establish a new academy for politics, of 
which the marquis de Torcy, minister and secretary of 
state, is to be protector. Six academicians are to be 
chosen, endowed with proper talents, for beginning to 
form this academy, into which no person is to be ad- 
mitted under twenty-five years of age: they must like- 
wise have each an estate of two thousand livres a year, 
either in possession, or to come to them by inheritance. 
The king will allow to each a pension of a thousand 
livres. They are likewise to have able masters to teach 
them the necessary sciences, and to instruct them in all 
the treaties of peace, alliance, and others, which have 
been made in several ages past. These members are to 
meet twice a week at the Louvre. From this seminary 
are to be chosen secretaries to embassies, who by de- 
grees may advance to higher employments/ 
• Cardinal Richelieu's politics made France the terror 
of Europe. The statesmen who have appeared in that 
nation of late years have on tlie contrary rendered it 
either the pity or cotitempt of its neighbours. The 
cardinal erected that famous academy which has carried 
all the parts of polite learning 5to the greatest Iwight. 
His chief "design in that in^ttutiou was 4o divert the 
men of genius from meddling with politics, a province 
in which he did not care to have aijiy one else interfere 
with him. On the contrary, the niarquis At Torcy 
seems resolved to make several young men in France a« 
wise as himself, and is therefore taken up at 'present in 
establishing a nursery of statesmen. 

Some private letters add that tli^re will also be 
Erected a seminary of petticoat politicians, who are to 

be 
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be brought up at the feet of madam de Maintenon, 
and to be dispatched into foreign courts upon any 
emergencies of state; but as the news of this last pro- 
ject has not been yet confirmed, I shall take no further 
notice of it. 

Several of my readers may doubtless remember that^ 
upon the conclusion of the last war, which had been 
carried on so successfully by the enemy, their generals 
were many of them transformed into ambassadors : but 
the conduct of those who have commanded in the pre- 
sent war has, it seems, brought so little honour and 
advantage to their great monarch, that he is resolved 
to trust his affairs no longer in the hands of those mili- 
tary gentlemen. 

The regulations of this new academy very much de- 
«crve our attention. The students are to have in pos- 
session, or reversion, an estate of two thousand Frenck 
livres per annum, which, as the present exchange runs, 
will amount to at least one hundred and twenty-six 
•pounds English. This, with the royal allowance of a 
thousand livres, will enable them to find themselves 
in coffee and snuff; not to mention news- papers, pens, 
and ink, wax and wafers, with the like necessaries for 
politicians. 

A man must be at least ii ve-and -twenty before he 
can be initiated into the mysteries of this academy, 
though there is no question, but many grave persons 
of a much more advanced age, who have been con- 
stant readers of the Paris gazette, will be glad to begin 
the world anew, and enter themselves upon this listoJ:' 
politicians. 

Tlie society of these hopeful youn^r gentlemen is to 
be under the direction of six professors, who, it seems, 
JUTt to be speculative statesmen, and drawn out of the 

body 
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their natural dimcnsioniij in order to make them appear 
the more terrible, 

I find but few beards wortli taking notice of in the 
reign of king James the first. 

During t!ic civil wars there appeared one, which 
makes too great a figure in story to be passed over 
in silence ; I mean that of the redoubted Hudibras, 
an account of which Butler has transmitted to posterity 
in the following lines: 

* Hif tawny beard was th* equal grace 
Both of hif wisdom and his face | 
In cut and dye lo Iii(e a tile^ 
A fiuldcn view it would beguile : 
The upper part thereof was whey, 
The nether orange wixt with gray.' 

The whisker continued for some time among us after 
the expiration of beards ; but this is a subject which I 
shall not here cuter upon, having discussed it at large 
in a distinct treatise, whicli [ keep by mc in mano* 
script, upon the mustachoe. 

If my friend sir Roger's project of introducing beards 
should take effect, I fear the luxury of the present age 
wotild make it a very expensivft fashion. There is no 
question but the beaux would soon provide themselves 
with false ones of the lightest colours, and the most 
inimodcrate lengths. A fair beard, of the tapestry size, 
which sir Roger seems to approve, could not come 
under twenty guineas; The famous golden beard of 
ilisculapius would hardly be more valuable than one 
;nade in the extravagance of the fashion. 

Besides, we arc not certain that the ladies would not 
iTomc into the mode, when they take the air on horse« 
back. They already appear in hats and feathers, coats- 

and 
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that they may be perfect also In this practice, they arc 
not to^cnd a note to one another (though it be but to 
borrow a Tacitus or a Machiavel) which is not wxkteo 
in cypber. 

TJaJeir £fth professor, it is thought, will be cboseo 
out of the society of Jesuits, and is to be well read ia 
the controversies of probable doctrines, mental reser- 
vations, and the rights of princes. This learned mao 
is to instruct them in the grammar, syntax, and con- 
struing part of treaty Latin ; how to distinguish be- 
tween the spirit and the letter, and likewise demon*, 
strate howlhesarae form of words may lay an obliga- 
tion upon any prince in Europe, different from that 
which it lays upon his most christian majesty. He is 
likewise to teach them the art of 6nding flaws, loop- 
holes, and evasions, in the most solemn compacts, and 
particularly a great rabbinical secret, revived of lakt 
years by the ^-atemity of Jesuits, namely, that contra- 
dictory interpretations of the same article may both of 
them be true and valid. 

When our statesmen are sufficiently improved .by 
these several instructors, they are to receive their ladt 
polishing from one who is to act among them as master 
of the ceremonies. This gentleman is to give them 
lectures upon those important points of the elbow 
chair, and the stair-head, to instruct them in the 
different situations of the right-hand, and *to furnish 
them with bows and inclinations of all sizes, roea* 
Stores, and proportions. In short, this professor is to 
give the society their stiffening, and infuse into their 
xnanncfTS that beautiful political starch, which may 
qualify them for levees, conferences, visits, and noiake 
them shiae-in what vulgar minds are apt to look npon 
00 t^ifies.. 

I have 
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i have not yet heard any further particulars which- 
are to be observed in this society of* unfledged states- 
men ; but I must confess^ had I a son of five-and-twen- 
ty, that should take it into his head at that age to set 
up for a politician, I think I should go near to dis- 
inherit him for a blockhead. Besides, I should h% 
apprehensive lest the same arts which are to enable him 
to negotiate between potentates, might a little infect 
his ordinary behaviour between man and man. There 
is no question but these young Machiavels will, in a 
little time, turn their college upside-down with plots 
and stratagems, and lay as many schemes to circum- 
vent one another in a frog or a sallad, as they may 
hereafter put in practice to overreach a neighbouring 
prince or state. 

We are tdd that the Spartans, though they punish- 
ed theft in their young men when it was discovered^ 
looked upon it a» honourable if it succeeded. Provided 
the conveyance was clean and unsuspected, a youth 
might aftenvards boast of it. This, say the historians,, 
was to keep them sharp, and to hinder them from being 
imposed upon, either in their public or private nego- 
tiations. Whether any such relaxations of morality, 
such ]iti]t jeux d* esprit, ought not to be allowed in this^ 
intended seminary of politicians, I shall leave to the 
wisdom mi their founder. 

In the mean time we have fair warning given us by 
this doughty body of statesmen : and as Sylla saw matiy 
Marii in Caesar, so T think we may discover many- 
Torcys in this college of academicians. Whatever we 
think of ourselves, I atn afraid neither oar Smyman or 
St. James's will be a match fcr it. Our coffee-honses 
are, indeed, very good institutions ; but whether or no 
these our British schools of politics may furnish out 
5 ^ 
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as able envoys and secretaries as an academy tliatii 
set apart for that purpose, will deserve our serious con- 
sideration, especially if wc remember that our coun- 
try is more famous for producing men of integrity thaa 
statesmen ; and that, on the contrary, French truth and 
British policy make a conspicuous figure in nothing; 
as the earl of Rochester has very well observed in his 
admirable poem upon that barren subject. 

ADDISON. 



ON EDUCATION. STORY OF THE WESTMIN- 
STER I30Y. No. 313. 

* SIR, 

^ I SEND you, according to my promise, some 
thoughts on the education of youth, in which I intend 
to discuss that famous question, ^ Whether the educa- 
tion at a public school, or under a private tutor, is to 
be preferred ?' 

^ A private education promises in the first place virtue 
and good breeding ; a public school manly assurance, 
and an early knowledge in the ways of the world. 

^ Mr. Locke, in his celebrated treatise of education, 
confesses that there arc inconveniences to be feared 
on both sides ; ^ If/ says he, ' I keep my son at home, 
he is in danger of becoming my young master : if I 
send him abroad, it is scarce possible to keep him from 
the reigning contagion of rudeness and vice. He 
will perhaps be more innocent at home, but more 
ignorant of the world, and more sheepish when he- 
comes abroad.' However, as this learned author 
asserts that virtue is much more difficult to be at- 
tained than knowledge of the work), and that vice 

is- 
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k a more stubborn as well as a more dangerous fault 
than sheepishness, he is altogether for a private edu- 
cation ; and the more so, because he does not see 
why a youth, with right management, might not attain 
the same assurance in his father's house as at a public 
school. To this end, he advises parents to accustom 
their sons to whatever strange faces come to the house ; 
to take them with them when they visit their neigh- 
bours, and to engage them in conversation with men 
of parts and breeding, 

> It may be objected to this method, that conversa- 
tion is not the only thing necessary ; but that, unles* 
it be a conversation with such as are in some measure 
their equals in parts and years, there can be no room 
for emulation, contention, and several of the most 
lively passions of the mind; which, without being 
sometimes moved by these means, may possibly con- 
tract a dulness and insensibility. 

^ One of the greatest writers our nation ever pro- 
duced observes. That a boy who forms parties, and 
makes himself popular in a school or a college, would 
act the same part with equal ease in a senate or a 
privy- council ; and Mr. Osborne, speaking like a man 
versed in the ways of the world,,afrirmgg that the well lay- 
ing and carrying on of a design to rob an orchard trains 
up a youth insensibly to caution, secresy, and circum- 
spection, and fits him for matters of greater importance. 
, ^ In short, a private education seems the most na- 
tural method for the forming of a virtuous man; a 
public education for making a man of business. The 
first vvould furnish out a good subject for Plato's re- 
public, the latter a member for a community overrun 
^'ith artifice. and. corruption. ... ■ 

: VOL^II. H ^ It 
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♦ It must hawevc? be confesBed^ that a person at the 
head of a public school baa sometimea so many boys 
ondef hi? direction^ that lit is^ impossible he should ex* 
tend a. due proportion of hb care to each of them. 
This is, however, in reality, the fault of the age, kr 
which we ofteii see twenty parents, who,, though each 
ejcpects his son should be made a scholar,^ ace not coa- 
tented all together to^ make it worth while foe any 
man; of liberal education to take upon him tie G3»t 
of their instruction. 

^ In oqr great schoob, indeed, tiiia fa^ilt has been of 
Jate years rectified, so that we have at present not 
only ingenious men- for the chief masters, but such 
as have proper ushers and assistants under theip, I 
must nevertheless own, that, for want of the sanse en- 
couragement in the cottntoy, we have mraizy a pro- 
mising genius spoiled and abused in those little scmi-' 
iiaries. 

* I mn the more rnelined to thi^ opmion,. haivrng 
i^iyself experienced the usa^e of two nwal masters, 
each of them very unfi* foe the trust tliey took upon 
them to discharge. The first imposed mnck more 
upon me than my parts, though none of the weakest, 
could endure^ and used me barbarously for not per- 
forming impossibilities. The latter was of quite 
another temper; and a boy who would run upon 
his errands, wa»h his coflfee-pot, or ring the bell, 
maght have as little conversation, with amy of tiie 
classics as he thought fit. I ha^e known a lad at thi4? 
plaee excused lii& exercise for assisting the cook-manijc 
and remember a neighbouring gendeman's^ soiv wsai^ 
among usf ftve years, most of whicb time he ctoployei 
in airing and watering out masCer-V gray pad. t 

scorned 



I 



icofned to coiYipound for my faulu by doing any of 
lbes« elegit office^^ and was accordingly the^ best 
scholar and the worst used of any boy in the sohooK 

^ I shall c(»K:ltMle thU discoopse with an adyaatage 
moiitkaed by Qmntilii^ a§ accompanying a public 
way of ediKatiofi} wliich I have not yet taken notice 
of j namdly^ that we very often contract such friend- 
sbipa at schooi^ as ate a service to us all the following 
p^rtd of our Uve». 

^ I shall give you, under this head, a story very weH 
known to several persons, and wbifch you may depend 
upon as re^ truth. 

^ Ev«ry one who isi acquainted with Westminster 
seh^iol kiiows that there is a eurtam which used to be 
drawn acrosi the room, to separate the upper school 
from the kxwer. A youth happened, by some mis- 
cbaxvce^ to tear the abovementioned turtain. The 
se\'jbrity of the master was too well known for the 
criiftnnal to expect any pardon for such a fault ; so 
thai the boy, who was of a meek temper, was ter- 
rified to death at the thoughts of his appearance ; 
when his friend wlio sat next to him bade him be 
of good cheer, for that he would take the fault on 
himself. He kept his word accordingly. As soon as 
they were grown up to be men, the civil war broke 
out, in which our two friends took the opposite sides; 
one of them followed the parliament, the other the 
royal party. 

' As their tempers were different, the youth who 
had torn the curtain endeavoured to raise himself on 
the civil list, and the other, who had borne the blame 
of it, on the military. The first succeeded so well, 
that he was in a short time made a judge under the 
protector. The other was engaged in Uie unhappy 

H 7, enterprise 
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Enterprise of Penruddock and Grove, in the west. I 
suppose, sir, I need not acquaint you with the event 
of that undertaking. Every .one knows that tke royai 
party was routed, and all the heads of them, among 
whom was the curtain champion, imprisoned at Exetef. 
It happened to be his friend's lot, at that time, to 
go the western circuit. The trial of the rebels, as they 
.Were then called, was very short, and nothing now re- 
mained but to pass sentence on them ; when the judge 
hearing the name of his old friend, and observing his 
face more attentively, which he had not seen for many 
years, asked him, if he was not formerly a Westmin- 
ister-scholar. By the answer he was soon convinced 
that it was his former generous friend ; and, without 
saying any thing more at that time, made the best of 
his way to London, where employing all his power and 
Interest with the protector, he saved his friend from the 
fate of his unhappy associates. 

• * The gentleman, whose life was thus preserved by 
the gratitude of his school-fellow, was afterwards the 
father of a son, whom he lived to see promoted in the 
church, and who still deser\'edly fills one of the highest 
stations in it *.' 

E. BUDGELL.. 
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Augustus, a few moments before his death, 
asked his friends, who stood about him, if they 

* The gentleman here alluded to was colonel Wake, father 
to doctor Wake, bishop of LiHColn, and afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

' thoucrht 
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^bought he had acted his part well j and upon receive 
^ng such an answer as was due to his extraordinary 
merit, > Let me then/ says he, ^ go off the stage witb 
your applause / using the expression with which the 
Roman actors made their exit at the conclusion of a 
dramatic piece. I could -wish, that men, while they 
are in health, would consider well the nature of the 
part they are engaged in, and what figure it will make 
in the minds of those they leave behind them : whether 
it was worth coming into the world for ; whether it 
be suitable to a reasonable being; in short, whether 
it appears graceflil in this life, or will turn to an ad- 
vantage in the next. Let the sycophant, or buffoon^ 
ihe satirist, or the good companion, consider with 
himself, when his body shall be laid in the grave, and 
his soul pass itxto another state of existence, how much 
it would redound to his praise to have it s^id of hini^ 
that no man in England ate better, that he had an 
:admirable talent at turning his friends into ridicule, 
.that nobody outdid him at an ill-natured jest, or 
that he never went to bed before he had dispatched his 
third bottle. These are, however, very common fur 
iieral orations, and eulogiunis on deceased persons who 
have acted among mankind with some figure ^nd re- 
^f utation. • • ' 

But if we look into the bulk of our species, they are 
.such as are not likely to be remembered a moment 
after their disappearance. They leave behind them up 
traces of their existenc.e, but are forgotten as though 
they had never been. They are neither wanted by the 
^poor, regretted by the rich, nor celebrated by the learned. 
They arc neither missed in the commonwealth, nor 
., lamented by private persons. Their actions are of no 
significancy to mankind, and might have been pep*- 
^ H 3 forme* 
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Ibrmed by creatirres of much less dignity than those 
/who are disiingurshed by the faculty of reason. An 
eminent French author speaks somewhere to the fi)!- 
lowing purpose : ^ I have often €een from my cfctimbcr* 
-window two noMe creatures, both of them of an erect 
countenance and endowed wkh reason. These two 
intelkctuai beings are employed from morning to «i^, 
TubKng in two smooth stones one upon another ; thai 
la, as the irulgar phrase is, in polishing marble/ 

My friend sir Andrew Freeport, as we were sitting 
in the club last night, gave us an account of a sober 
citizen^ who died a few days since. This honest man, 
being of greater consequence in his own thoughts 
than in the eye of the wold, had for some years past 
kept a journal of -his life. Sir Andrew showed us one 
"week of it. Since the occurrences set down in it mark 
out such a road of action ;as. that I have been speaking 
of, I shall present my reader with a faithful copy of it; 
after having first informed him that the deceased 
person had in his youth been bred to trade ; but find- 
ing himself not so well turned for business, he had for 
several years last past lived altogether upon a moderate 
annuity. 

Monday, Eight o^cloci. I put on my clothes, and 
walked into the parlour. 

Ni7ie 6* clock ditlo. Tied my knee-strings, and wash- 
ed my hands. 

Hours ieny eleveuy and twelve. Smoked three pipes 
of Virginia. Read the Supplement and Daily Courant. 
Things go ill in the North. Mr. Nisby's opinion 
thereupon. 

One o'clock in the afternoon. Chid R^lph for mis- 
laying my tobacco-box. 



Two 0^ clock. Sat down to dinocr. 3i£m. Too many 
{dums aiid no suet 

From three to four. Took my atftenaoon's nap. 
From fmr to six. Waiked into tlie liekls. Wind 

From six to ten. At the club« Mr« Nisby's opinioa 
aboot the peace. 
^en o'clock^ Went to bed^ «Iept doiaod. 

Tuesday, being Holidat, Eight oWock. Eose 
l» ngiml. 

Nine o'clock. Washed hands and face, shaved, put 
on my double-soled shoes. 

Ten J eleven, iwel%^. Took a walk to ifilaogton. 

One. Took a pot of mother Cob's mild. 

Between two and three, fteturaed, diced on a 
khuckJe c^ veal and baoon. Mem. Sprouts wanting. 

Three. Nap as usual. 

From four to six. «Cofiee4iou«e« Read the n^ws. 
A dish ^f twist. Grand visier strangled. 

From six to ten. At the club. Mr. Misby's aocouot 
of the Great Turk, 

Ten. Dream of the Grand visier. Broken sleep. 

WBDNESDAy, Eight o^clock . Tongue of my shoe- 
buckle broke. Hands bit not face. 

Nine. Paid off the butcher's bill. Mem. To be al- 
lowed for the last leg>of aiuttcm. 

Teuy eleven. At tihe coSee^house. More work in 
the north. Stranger in a black wig asked me bow 
stocks went. 

From twelve to me^ Walked in the fields. Wind 
to the south. 

From me to twon Simkjoi a ^peand a baifl ^ 
H 4 1 
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Twd. Dined as usual. Stomach good. 

Three. Nap broke by the falling of a pewter disb. 
Mem. Cook-mjdd in love, and grown careless. 
. From four to six. ^ At the, coffee-house. Advice from 
Smyrna that the grand visier was first of all strangled^ 
and afterwards beheaded. 

Six o'clock in the evening. Was half an hour in the 
club before, any body else came. Mr. Nisby of opi- 
nion that the grand visier was not strangled the sixth 
instant. 

Ten at night. Went to bed. Slept without waking 
until nine the next morning. 

Thursday, iVi«^ o'r/ociS. Staid within until two 
o'clock for sir Timothy; who did not bring .me my 
annuity according to his promise. 

Two in the afternoon. Sat down to dinner. . Loss of 
appetite. Small-beer sour. Beef over-corned. 

Three. Could not take my nap. 

Four and five. Gave Ralph a box on the ear. TuriVr 
cd off my cook-maid. Sent a messenger to sir Timothy. 
Mem. I did not go to the club to-night. Went to bed 
at nine o'clock. 

Friday. Passed the morning in meditation upon 
sir Timothy, who was with .me a quarter before 
twelve. 

Twelve o'clock. Bought a new head to my cane> 
and a tongue to my buckle. Drank a glass of purl to 
recover appetite. 

Two and three. Dined and slept well. 

From four to six. Went to the coffee-house. Met 
Mr. Nisby there. Smoked several pipes. Mr. Nisby 
of opinion that laced coffee is bad for the head. 

Six 
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- Six o'clock. At the club as steward. Sat late. 

Twelve o'clock. Went to bed, dreamt that I drank 
small-beer with the grand visier. 

Saturday. Waked at eleven, walked in the fieldsf 
Wind N, E. 

. Twelve. Caught in a shower. 
. One in the afternoon. Returned home, and dried 
myself. 

Two. Mr. Nisby dined with me. First course, 
marrow«bones J segond, ox-cheek, with a bottle of 
Brooks and Hellier. 

Three o'clock. Overslept myself. 

Six. Went to the club. Like to have fallen into a 
gutter. Grand visier certainly dead, &c. 

I question not but the reader will be surprised to 
find the abovementioned journalist taking so much 
care of a life that was filled with such inconsiderable 
actioqis, and received so very small improvements ; and 
yet, if we look into the behaviour of many whom we 
daily converse with, we shall find that most of their 
hours are taken up in those three important articles of 
eating, drinking, and sleeping. I do not suppose that 
a man loses his time, who is not engaged in public af- 
fairs, or in an illustrious course of action. On the 
contrary, J believe our hours may very often be more 
profitably laid out in such transactions as make no 
.figure in the world, than in such as are apt to draw upon 
them the attention of mankind. One may become 
wiser and better by several methods of employing one's 
self in secresy and silence, and do what is laudable 
without noise or ostentation, I would, however, re- 
. ^pnunend to every one of my readt:rs^ the keeping a 

journal 
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journal of their lives for one week,. and ^ttihg jdowa 
punctually their whole series of employments ^anng 
that space of time. Hiis Idnd of self^examuijiioi 
would give them a true state of themselves, and inclhie 
them to consider seriously what they are about: One 
day would rectify the omissions of another^ and maift 
a man weigh all those indtfiereiit acfions, wfaichi 
tbottgh they are easily forgotten, must -Gertaialy be 
accounted for. : 
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The journal, with which I presented my reader, fcai 
brought me in several letters, with accounts of many 
private iivcs cast into that form. 

My following corres|)ondent, who calif herfidf C3a- 
rinda, seems by her letter to be placed in a modish 
state of indifference between vice and virtue, and tofce 
susceptible of either, were there proper pains taken 
with her. Had her journal been filled whh gatlantries, 
or such occurrences as had shown her wholly divested 
of her natural innocence, notwithstanding it xnigbt 
have been more pleasing to the generality of readers, I 
Aould not have published it : but as it is only the jhc- 
ture of a life filled with a fashionable kind -of gaie^ 
and laziness, I shall set down five days of rt, m t 
have received it from the hand of my fair correspon- 
dent. 

* Dear Mr. Spectator, 

^ You having set your readers an exercise m 
•ne of your last week's papers, I have performed tnme 

according 
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«coo!%iing to your orflers^ and herewith «&nd k you in- 
closed. You must know, Mr. Spectator, that I am a 
Viaiden iady of a good fortune, who have had several 
cntflehes 'offoped me for these tien y^ears hot past, and 
t^wti at fFesent warm opptieations made to me by a 
very pretty fellow. As I am at my oun digposal, I 
Mine lip to towA ev«py winter, and pass my time in it 
«fter due manner you will fitid in the following journal, 
wfiieh I began to write upon the very day after your 
Speptator »p<m tfiat subject/ 

Tuesday nigbt. Could not go to deep till one In 
the monuQg for tliinUing of my journal. 

WvpNS^QAT. From eight fill Un. Drank two 
dishes of i^ocpkte in bed, and feS asleep after tbega. 

Vrom t€n U> ^eiuen. Ate a. slice of br^ad fmd butlei^ 
drank a dish of bojbea, read the Spectator. 

From elevfift io pne. At 9iy toilette^ tried a new 
hood. Gave orders for Veny to be combed and washed. 
Mfm. I lock best ia Uue. 

From 4)ne till half an hour after iivo^ Drove to tb# 
^Change. Cheape^^ed a couple of fans. 

Tillfour^ At dimmer. Mem. Mr. Froth paiS^ by 
in bis nf^w liveri«St 

From four to six. Dressed, paid a visit to old iad^ 
SJitbe and b^ sister, bavi^^ before lieard tb^y were 
gone out of town that day. 

F9\om six io el&um. . At basset. Mem. Nevor set 
^ai^ upon the a^^e of diamonds. 

Thursday. From eleven at night to dgbt in ibe 
morning. Dream'd that J pu«ted * tp Mr. froth. 

'* A term in the game of basset. 

From 
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From e'gbt to ten. Chocolate. Read two acts ia 
Aurcngzcbe a-bed. ) 

From ten to eleven. Tea-table. Sent to bonoir 
lady Faddle's Cupid for Veiiy. Read the playbills^ 
Received a letter from Mr. Froth. Mem. Locked it up 
in my strong box. 

Rest of tbe morning. Fontange, the tire^^wcHOMi^ 
Jier account of my lady Blithe's wash. Broke a tootk 
in my little tortoise- §hell comb. Sent Frank to know 
how my lady Hectick rested after her monkey's lea{Hng 
out at window. Looked pale. Fontange tells me my 
glass is not true. Dressed by three. 

From three to four. Dinner qdU before I sat down; 

From four to eleven. Saw company. Mr. Froth's 
'opinion of Milton. His account of the Mohocks* His 
fancy of a pin-ciishion. Picture in the lid of his snuff- 
Jbox. Old lady Faddle promises me her woman to cut 
my hair. Lost five guineas at crimp. 

Twelve o'clock at night. Went to bed. 

Friday, Eight in the morning. A-bed. Read 
'x>vcr all Mr. Froth's letters. Cupid and Veny. 
Ten 0^ clock. Staid within all day, not at home. 
From ten to twelve. In conference with my mantua- 
maker. Sorted a suit of ribbons. Broke my blue china 
'cup. 

From twelve to one. Shut myself up in my chamber, 
practised lady Betty Modely's skuttle. 
^ One in the afternoon. Called for my flowered hand- 
kerchief. Worked, half a violet leaf in it. Eyes ached 
nd head out of order. Threw by my work, and read 
over the remaining part of Aurengzebe. 
Prom thre^ to four. Dined. 

From four to twelve. Changed my mind, dressed, 
t went 
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1 abroad^ and played st crimp till midnight* 
id Mrs, Spitely at home. Conversation : Mrs. 
iant's necklace fiilse stones. Old lady Loveday 
g to h€ niiarried to a young fellow that is not worth 
t)at. Miss Prue gone into the country. Toui 
nley has red hair. Mem. Mrs. Spitely whispered 
ly ear that she had something to tell me about 
Proth. I am sure it is not true. 
etwecn twelve and one. Dreamed that Mr. Froth 
it my feet, and called me Indamora. 

ITURDAY. Rose at eight o'clock In the morning* 

iown to my toilette. 

'om eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half an hour 

re I could determine it. Fixed it above my left 

row. 

"oifi nine to twelve. Drank my tea, and dressed. 

*om twelve to two. At chapel, A great deal of 

company. Mem. The third air in the new opera. 
f Blithe dressed frightfully. 

pm three to four. Dined. Miss Kitty called upon 
o go to the opera before I was risen from table. , 
t>m dinner to six. Drank tea. Turned off a foot* 

for being rude to Veny. 

X o'clock. Went to the opera. T did not see Mr. 
h till the beginning of the second act, Mr. Froth 
d to a gentleman in a black wig. Bowed to a lady 
le front box. Mr. Froth and his friend clapped 
Jini in the third act. Mr. Froth cried out ancora^ 
Froth led me to my chair. I think he squeeze^ 
land. 

leven at night. Went to bed. Melancholy dreams, 
bought Nicolini said he was Mr. Froth. 

SUNDAr 
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Sunday. Indisposed. 

MoHETAT. E^bt o'clttck. WAed by nM» Kitlfk 
Jinrengzebe lay upon ihe chair by tat4 K\U^ lepcatri 
without book the eight best Uoes in the play. Went 
in our mobe to the dtimb man aeeordmg to ^[ipoint- 
tnent. Told me that my lovet's naixie beg^n with a G. 
Mem. The conjuror * was within a ktter of Mi. Frolk'l 
name^ &c. 

* Upon looking back into this my journal, I find 
^t I am at a lo^ to know whether I pas» my 6me 
well or ill ; and indeed never thought of eonaidcrin; 
how I did it befcffC I perused yowr specnriatioflk upon 
that ^tfbjeet^ I scarce find a srngk action in tHese fvc 
days that I can thoroughly approve of, except At 
working upon %he \n(det-kaf, whkb I anai resolves! to 
finish the first day I am at leisure. As fov Mr« Froth 
jwd Vewy, I did not think they took up sor much of 
my time and thought^ as I find they dor upon my josr- 
nal. The latter of them I will turn off, if jrou insist 
upon it; and if Mr. Froth does not bring malteraitoa 
amclusion very suddenly, I will not let my life run 
away in a dream. 

* Yotfr htrmbl'e senrant, 

' To resume one of the morals of my first pdpev, and 
to confirm Clarmda in her good inclinaftiorisi I v»§M 
ha\'e her consider what a pretty figflite she w^iitf ntfalce 
among posterity, were the history of her wb^ lift 
pubiished Frke these five days of it. I shslH ComMh^my 

* Duncan Campbell. 

paper 
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paper with an epitaph written by an uncertain author 
CM sir Philip Sidney's sister, a lady who seems to have 
been of a temper very much different from that of 
Chffinda. The last thought of it is so very noble^ tha€ 
I dare say my reader will pardon me the quotation. 

On tlie Gottntets l>owagtr of Pbu»roki. 

* Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse^ 
Sidney's ftbter^ Pembroke's mother : 
Death, ere thou hast killed another. 
Fair and learned, and good as she^ 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.* 

ADDrS0N% 
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My fnend sir Roger de Coverley told me t*fJthcf 
nighty diat he had been reading my paper upon West- 
minster Abbey, in which, says he, there are a great 
xnaay ingenious £ancie». He told me at the same time, 
that he observed I had , promised another paper upon 
the tombs, and that he should be glad to go and see 
them witli me, not having visited them since be had 
read history. I could not at first ifmagine how this 
came into the knight's head, till I recollected that be 
h4id been vei^y busy ^1 last summer upon Baker's 
Cbroaicle, which he has quoted several times in hrs 
disputes with sir Andrew Freeport since his last coming 
to town. Accordingly I promised to call upon him 
the next morning, that we might go together to the 
Abbey/ ♦ 

9 I found 
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I found the knight under his birtlei's hands, whoF 
always shaves him. We was no sooner dressed, than 
he called for a glass of the widow Truby's water^ which 
he told me he always drank before he went abroad; 
He recommended to me a dram of it at the same time, 
with so much heartiness, that I could not forbear 
drinking it. As soon as I had got it down, l found it 
very unpalatable; upon which the knight observing 
that I had made several wry faces, told me that he 
knew I should not like it at first, but that it was the 
best thing in the world again§t the stone or gravel. 

I could have wished indeed that he had aqquainted 
me with the virtues of it sooner ; but it was too late to 
complain, and I knew what he had done was out of 
good- will. Sir Roger told me further, that he looked 
upon it to be very good for a man whilst he staid in 
town, to keep off infection, and that he got together a 
quantity of it upon the first news of the sickness being 
at Dantzick : when ©f a sudden turning short to one of 
his senants, who stood behind him, he bid him call a 
hackney-coach, and take care it was an elderly man 
that drove it. 

He then resumed his discourse upon Mrs. Tniby'g 
water, telling me that the widow Truby was one who 
did more good than all the doctors and apothecaries in 
the country : that she distilled every poppy that grew 
within five miles of her : that she distributed her water 
gratis among all sorts of people ; to which the knight 
added, that she had a very great jointure, and that the 
whole country would fain have it a match between hina 
and her; and truly, says sir Rt)ger, if I had not been 
engaged, perhaps I could not have done better. 

His discourse was broken off by his man's telling 
him he had called a coach. Upon our going to it, after 

having 
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having cast his eye upon the wheels^ he asked tbt 
coachman if his axletree was good : upon the fellow'9 
telUng him he would warrant it^ the knight turned to 
me, told me he loolced like an honest mao^ and went 
in without further ceremony* 

We had not gone far, when sir Roger, popping out 
his head, called the coachman down from his box, and, 
on his presenting himself at the window, asked him if 
he smoked. As I was considering what this would end 
in, he bid him stop by the way at any good tobacco* 
nist's and take in a roll of their best Virginia. Nothing 
material happened in the remaining part of our journey, 
till we^were set down at the west end of the Abbey. 

As we w^nt up the body of the church, the knight 
pointed at the trophies upon one of the new monuments, 
and cried out, ^ A brave man, I warrant him !' Passing 
afterwards by sir Cloudsley Shovel, he flung his hand 
that way, and cried, ^ Sir Cloudsley Shovel ! a very 
gallant man !' As we stood before Busby's tomb, the 
knight uttered himself again after the same manner, 
* Dr. Busby ! a great man ! he whipped my grand- 
father; a very great man 1 I should have gone to him 
myself, if I had not been a blockhead 3 a very great 
man!' 

We were imnaediately Qonducted into the little chapd 
on the right hand. Sir Roger, planting himself at our 
historian's elbow, was very attentive to every thing he 
said, particularly to the account he gave us of the lord 
who had cut off the king of Morocco's head. Among 
several other figqres, he was very well pleased to ^ee the 
statesman Cecil upon his knees ; and concluding them 
all to be great men, was conducted to the figure which 
represents that martyr to good housewifery who died by 
the prick of a needb. ' Upo& our interpreter's telling 

VOL. II. I us 
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US that she was a maid of honour to queen Elizabeth^ 
the knight was very inquisitive into her name and fa- 
mily; and after having regarded her finger for some 
time, * I wonder,* says he, ^ that sir Richard Baker 
has said nothing of her in his Chronicle.' 

We were then conve^^ed to the two coronation chairs, 
where my old friend, after having heard that the stone 
underneath the most antient of them, which was 
brought from Scotland, was called Jacob's pillar, sat 
himself down in the chair ; and, looking like the figure 
of an old Grothic king, asked our interpreter, ^ what 
authority they had to say that Jacob had ever been in 
Scotland ?' The fellow, instead of returning him an 
answer, told him, ^ that he hoped his honour would 
pay his forfeit/ I could observe sir Roger a little rufBed 
upon being thus trepanned ; but our guide not insisting 
upon his demand, the knight soon Recovered his good 
humour, and whispered in my ear, ^ that if Will 
Wimble were with us, and saw those two chairs, it 
would go hard but he would get a tobacco-stopper out 
of one or t'other of them / 

Sir Roger, in the next place, laid his hand upon 
Edward the third's sword, and, leaning upon the 
pommel of it, gave us the whole history of the Black 
Prince; concluding, that, in srr Richard Baker's opi- 
nion, * Edward the third was one of the greatest 
princes that ever sat upon the English throne.' 

We were then shown Edward the confessor's tomb; 
upon which sir Roger acquainted us, * that he was the 
first who touched for the evil ;' and afterwards Henry 
the fourth's; upon which he shook his head, and 
told us * there was fine reading in the casualties of that 
teign.' 

Our conductor then pointed to that monument 

where 
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\vhere there is the figure of one of our English kings 
iTvithout a head ; aad upon giving us to know^ that 
the head^ which was of beaten silver^ had been stolen^ 
away several years «ince : * Some whig. Til warrant 
you,' says sir Roger : * you ought to lock up your kings 
better ; they will carry off the body too, if you don't 
take car^/ 

The glorious names of Henry the fifth and queen 
Elizabetli gave the knight great opportunities of shin- 
ing, and of doing justice to sir Richard Baker, ^ who,' as 
our knight observed with some surprise, ^ had a great 
many kings in him, whose monuments he had not 
seen in the Abbey.' 

For my own part, I could aot but be well pleased to 
sec the knight show such an honest passion for the glory 
of his country, and such a respectful gratitude to the 
memory of its princes. 

I must not omit, that the benevolence of my good 
old friend, which flows out towards every one he con- 
verses with, made him very kind to our interpreter, 
whom he looked upon as an extraordinary man : for 
which reason he shook him by the hand at parting, tell- 
ing him, * that he should be very glad to see him at his 
lodgings in Norfolk-buildings, and talk over these mat- 
ters with him more at leisure.' 

ADDISON. 



ON BEARDS. No. 33I. 

When I was last with my friend sir Roger in West- 
minster Abbey, I observed that he stood longer than 
ordinary before the bust of a venerable old man. I 
was at a loss to guess the reason of it; when after some 

1 0^ time 
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time he pointed to the figure^ and asked me if I did not 
think that our forefathers looked much wiser in their 
beards than we do without them. For my part, says 
he, when I am walking in my gallery in the country, 
and see my ancestors, who many of them died before 
they were of my age, I cannot forbear regarding thetn 
as so many old patriarchs, and at the same time look- 
ing upon myself as an idle smoqk-faced young fellow. 
I love to see your Abrahams, your Isaacs, and your 
Jacobs, as we have them in old pieces of tapestry with 
beards below their girdles, thatcover half the hangings. 
The knight added, if I \yould recommend beards in 
one of my papers, and endeavour to restore human 
faces to their antient dignity, that upon a month's 
warning he would undertake to lead up the fashion 
himself, in a pair of whiskers. 

I smiled at my friend's fancy ; but, after we parted, 
could not forbear reflecting on the metamorphoses our 
faces have undergone in this particular. 

The beard, conformably to the notion of my firiend 
sir Roger, was for many ages looked upon as the type 
of wisdom. Lucian more than once rallies the phi- 
losophers of his time, who endeavoured to rival one 
another in beards ; and represents a learned man who 
stood for a professorship in philosophy, as unqualified 
for it by the shortness of his beard. 

jElian, in his account of Zoilus, the pretended critic, 
who wrote against Homer and Plalo, and thought him- 
self wiser than all who had gone before him, tells us 
that this Zoilus had a very long beard that hung down 
upon his breast, but no hair upon his head, which he 
always kept close shaved, regarding, it seems, the hairs 
of his head as so many suckers, which if they had been 
suflfercd to grow might have drawn away the nourish- 
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tnent from his chin, and by that means have starved 
his. beard. 

I have read somewhere, that one of the popes refused 
to accept an edition of a saint's woiics, which was 
presented to him, because the saint, in his effigies be- 
fore the book, was drawn without a beard. 

We see by these instances what homage the world 
has formerly paid to beards ; and that a barber was not 
then allowed to make those depredations on the faces 
of the learned, which have been permitted him of late 
years. 

. Accordingly several wise nations have been so ex- 
tremely jealous of the least ruffle offered to their beards, 
that they seem to have fixed the point of honour prin- 
cipally in that part. The Spaniards were wonderfully 
tender in this particular. Don Quevedo, in his third 
vision on the last judgment, has carried the humour 
very far, when he tells us that one of his vain-glorious 
countrymen, after having received sentence, was taken 
into custody by a couple of evil spirits; but that his 
guides happening to disorder his mustachocs, they vVere 
forced to recompose them with a pair of curling-irons 
before they could get him to file off. 

If we look into the history of our own nation, we 
shall find that the beard flourished in the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, but was very much discouraged under the Nor- 
man line. It shot out, however, from time to time, in 
several reigns under different shapes. The last effort it 
made seems to have b^en in queen Mary's days, as the 
curious reader may find, if he pleases to peruse the 
figures of cardinal Pole and bishop Gardiner 3 though, 
at the same time, I think it may be questioned, if zeal 
against popery has not induced our protestant painters 
to extend the beards of these two peraeculOTa U^^<^^A. 

13 
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their natural dimensions, in order to make them appcaf 
the more terrible. 

I find but few beards worth taking notice of in tho 
reign of king James the first. 

During the civil wars there appeared one, which 
makes too great a figure in story to be passed over 
in silence ; I mean that of the redoubted Hudibras^ 
an account of which Butler has transmitted to posterity 
in the following lines: 

* His tawny beard was th' equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his face ^ 
In cut and dye so like a tile, 
A sudden view it would beguile : 
The upper part thereof was whey, 
The nether orange mixt with gray.* 

The whisker continued for some time among us after 
the expiration of beards ; but this is a subject which I 
shall not here enter upon, having discussed it at large 
in a distinct treatise, which I keep by me in manu* 
script, upon the mustachoe. 

If my friend sir Roger's project of introducing beards 
should take effect, I fear the luxury of the present age 
would make it a very expensive fashion. There is no 
question but the beaux would soon provide themselves 
with false ones of the lightest colours, and the most 
immoderate lengths. A fair beard, of the tapestry size, 
which sir Roger seems to approve, could not coma 
under twenty guineas; The famous golden beard of 
^sculapius would hardly be more valuable than one 
jnade in the extravagance of the fashion. 

Besides, we are not certain that the ladies would not 
come into the mode, when they take the air on horses- 
back. They already appear in hats and feathers, coat* 

and 
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ond periwigs ; and I see no reason why we may not 
suppose that they would have their riding-beards on 
the same occasion* 

£. BUDG£LL. 



TRANSMIGRATIONS OF A MONKET. No. 343. 

Will Honeycomb, who loves to show upon ocr 
casion all the little learning he has picked up, told us 
yesterday at the club, that he thought there might be 
a great deal said for the transmigration of souls, and 
that the eastern parts of the world believed in that doc- 
trine to this day. Sir Paul Rycaut, says he, gives us an 
account of several well-disposed Mahometans that pur- 
chase the freedom of any little bird they Isee confined 
to a cage, and think they merit as much by it, as we 
should do here by ransoming any of our country^men 
from their captivity at Algiers. You must know, says 
Will, the reason is, because they consider every animal 
as a brother or sister in disguise, and therefore think 
themselves obliged to extend their charity to them, 
though under such mean circumstances. They'll tell 
you, says Will, that the soul of a man, when he dies, 
immediately passes into the body of another man, or of 
some brute, which he resembled in his humour, or his 
fortune, when he was one of us. 

As I was wondering what this profusion of learning 
would end in. Will told us that Jack Freelove, who 
was a fellow of whim, made love to one of those ladies 
who throw away all their fondness on parrots, monkeys, 
and lap-dogs. Upon going to pay her a visit one morn- 
ing, he writ a very pretty epistle upon this hint. Jack, 
says he, was conducted into the parlour, where he di^ 

14 verted 
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verted himself for some time with her favourite nonkcfi 
which was chained in one of the windows ; till at length 
observing a pen acnd ink lie by him, he writ the folk)W- 
ing letter to his mistress in the person of the monkey; 
and upon her not coming down so soon as he expected, 
left it in the window, and went about his business. 

The lady soon after coming into the parlour, and 
seeing her monkey look upon a paper with great ear- 
nestness, took it up, and to this day is in some doubt, 
says Will, whether it was written by Jack, or the 
monkey. 

* Madam, • . * 

* Not having the gift of speech, I have a long 
time waited in vain for an opportunity of making my- 
self known to you 5 and having at present the con- 
veniencies of pen, ink, and paper by me, I gladly tak« 
the occasion of giving you my history in writing, which 
I could not do by word of mouth. You must know, 
madam, that about a thousand years ago I was an 
Tndian brachman, and versed in all those mysterioas 
secrets which your European philosopher, called 
Pythagoras, is said to have learned from bur frater- 
nity. I had so ingratiated myself by my great skill in 
the occult sciences with a daemon whom I used to 
converse with, that he promised to grant me whatever 
I should ask of him. I desired that my soul might 
never pass into the body of a brute creature 5 but this 
he told me was not in his power to grant me. I then 
begged, that into whatever creature I should. chance to 
transmigrate, I should still retain my memory, and be 
conscious that I was the same person who lived in 
different animals. This, he told me, was within hit 
power, and accordingly promised on the word of a 

da&BioiVt 
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losmmi, that he would grant me what I desired. From 
:bat time forth I lived so very unblameabiy^ that I waa 
toade president of a college of brachmans^ an office 
^hich I discharged with great integrity till the day of 
»y death* 

^ I was then shuffled into another human body, and 
icted my part so well in it, that I became first minister 
o a prince who reigned upon the banks of the Ganges. 
[ here lived iti great honour for several years, but by 
legrees lost all the innocence of the brachman, being 
>bliged to rifle and oppress the people to enrich my 
sovereign ; till at length I became so odious, that my 
EAaster^ to recover his credit with his subjects, shot me 
through the heart with an arrow, as I was dne day ad- 
dressing myself to him at the head of his army. 

* Upon my next remove, I found myself in the woods 
ander the shape of a jackall, and soon listed myself 
in the service of a liont I used to yelp near his den 
about midnight, which was his time of rousing and 
leeking after prey. He always followed me in the rear, 
tod when I had run down a fat buck, a wild goat, or 
a hare, after he had feasted very plentifully upon it 
himself, would now and then throw me a bone that was 
but half picked for my encouragement ; but upon my 
being unsuccessful in two or three chaces, he gave m« 
luch a confounded gripe in his anger, that I died of it. 

^ In my next transmigration, I was again set upon 
two legs, and became an Indian tax-gatherer; but hav- 
ing been guilty of great extravagances, and being mar- 
ried to an expensive jade of a wife, I ran so cursedly in 
debt, that I durst not show my head. I could no sooner 
Step out of my house, but I was arrested by somebody 
or other that lay in wait for me. As I ventured abroad 
one ni^ht in the dusk of the evening, I was taken up 

and 
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and hurried into a dungeon^ where I died a few montii 
ftfter. 

* My soul then entered into a flying-fish, and inthM 
state led a most melancholy life for the space of ati 
}cars. Several fishes of prey pursued me when I wii 
in the water, and if I betook myself to my wings, itw» 
ten to one but I had a flock of birds suming at me. il 
I was one day flying amidst a fleet of Elnglish shipi, I 
observed a huge sea-gull whetting his bill and hoYeriog 
just over my head : upon my dipping into the wati 
to avoid him, I fell into the mouth of amonstfoussluuk 
that swallowed me down in an instant. 

* I was some years afterwards, to my great surpriM^ 
an eminent banker in Lombard-street ; and, remcn* 
bering how I had formerly suffered for want of num^j 
became so very sordid and avaricious, that the whofc^ 
town cried shame of me. I was a miserable litdeoU 
fellow to look upon, for I had in a manner starvediDf- 
scif, and was nothing but skin and bone when I died.' 

* I was afterwards verj-much troubled and amazed 
find myself dwindled into an emmet. I was h( 
concerned to make so insignificant a figure,- and did 
know but some time or other I might be reduced to 
mite, if I uid not mend my manners. I therefore 
plied mvjiclf with great diligence to the offices that 
allotted me, and was generally looked upon as the 
tablest ant in the whole mole-hill. I was at last pi( 
i:p, as I w as groaning under a burthen, by an nnli 
cock- sparrow that lived in the neighbourhood, 
had before nude great depredations upon our 
xnonwealih. 

* I then bcttcrcJ my conJ.iiion a little, and lived ^ 
whole summer in the shape of a bee ; but being tin 
«ith the painful and penurious lite I had undergone i 
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ly two last transmigrations, I fell into the other ex- 
remc, and turned drone. As I one day headed a party 
5 plunder a hive, we were received so warmly by the 
^arm which defended it, that we were most of us left- 
<iii upon the spot. 

^ I might tell you of many other transmigrations 
rhich I went through : how I was a town -rake, and 
fterwards did penance in a bay gelding for ten years ; 
8 also how I was a taylor, a shrimp, and a tom-tit. 
Q the last of these my shapes, I was shot in the 
bristmas holidays by a young jackanapes, who would 
5eds try his new gun upon me; 

• But I shall pass over these and several other stages 

life, to remind you of the young beau who made 
sre to you about six years since. You may remcm* 
^r^ madam, how he masked, and danced, and sung, 
id played a thousand tricks to gain you ; and how he 
i« at last carried off by a cold that he got under your 
xidow one night in a serenade. I was that unfor- 
c^te young fellow to whom you were then so crueh 
ot long after my shifting that unlucky body, I found 
"^yself upon a hill in ^Ethiopia, where I lived in my 
i^sent grotesque shape, till I was caught by a servant 

"the English factory, and sent over into Great Britain, 
ftieed not inform you how I came into your hands, 
cau see, madam, this is not the first time you have had 
^ in a chain : I am, however, very happy in this my 
5)tivity, as you often bestow on me those kisses and 
-Tesses which I would have given the world for when 
«*vas a man. I hope this discovery of my person will 
^t*tend to my disadvantage, but that you will stilt 
^tinue your accustomed favours to 

Your most devoted humble servant. 

Pug.' 
P.S. I 
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^ P. S. I \VouId advise your little shock-dog to keep; 
out of my way ; for as I look upon him to be the most 
formidable of my rivals, I may chance one time (ur other 
|o give him such a snap as he won't like/ 

ADDISbX. 



ON EARLY TKAVELLINO. No. 364. 
. ^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

* A LAD Y of my acquaintance, for whom I havt 
too much respect to be easy while she is doing an 
indiscreet action, has given occasion to this trouble: 
She is a widow, to whom the indulgence of a tender 
husband has intrusted the management of a very great 
fortune, and a son about sixteen, both which she is ex« 
tremcly fond of. The boy has parts of the middle sifl^ 
neither shining nor despicable, and has passed tht 
common exercises of his years with tolerable advan- 
tage, but is withal what you would call a forward 
youth : by the help of this last qualification, which 
serves as a varnish to all the rest, he is enabled to make 
the best use of his learning, and display it at full 
length upon all occasions. Last summer h^ distin- 
guished himself two or three limes very remarkably, by 
puzzling the vicar before an assembly of most of the 
ladies in the neighbourhood ; and from such weighty 
considerations as these, as it too unfortunately falls out, 
the mother is become invincibly persuaded that her son 
is a great scholar; and that to chain him down to the 
ordinary methods of education with others of his age, 
would be to ciramp his faculties, and do an irreparable 
injury tb his wonderful capacity* 

^ I happened to visit at the house last week, and, 

missing 
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ftiissing the young gentleman at the tea-table, where 
he seldom fails to officiate^ could not upon so extra- 
ordinary a circumstance avoid inquiring after him. My 
lady told me he was gone out with his woman, in order 
to make some preparations for their equipage ; for that 
she intendttd very speedily to carry him to travel. The 
oddness of the expression shocked me a little : how- 
ever, I soon recovered myself enough to let her know, 
that all I was willing to understand by it was, that she 
designed this summer to show her son his estate in a 
distant county, in which he had never yet been. But 
she soon took care to rob me of that agreeable mistake, 
and let me into the whole affair. She enlarged upon 
young master's prodigious improvements, and his com- 
prehensive knowledge of all book-learning ; conclud- 
ing, that it was now high time he should be made ac- 
quiainted with men and things ; that she had resolved 
he should make the tour of France and Italy, but could 
not bear to have him out of her sight, and therefore in- 
tended to go along with him. 

' I was going to rally her for so extravagant a 
resolution, but found myself not in a fit humour to 
meddle with a subject that demanded the most soft and 
delicate touch imaginable. I was afraid of dropping 
something that might seem to bear hard either upon 
the son's abilities or the mother's discretion; being 
sensible, that in both thqse cases, though supported 
with all the powers of reason, I should, instead of gain- 
ing her ladyship over to my opinion, only expose my- 
self to her disesteem: I therefore immediately de- 
termined to refer the whole matter to the Spectator. 

* When I came to reflect at night, as iriy custom is, 
upon the occurrences of the day, I could not bjit believe 
that this humour of carrying a boy to travel^iri his mo- 

' ther's 
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Europe. Pray tell them, that though to be sea-slck| 
or jumbled in an outlandish stage^coacb, may perhapl 
be healthful for the constitution of the body^ yet it is 
apt to cause such dizziness in young empty heads^ u 
too often lasts their lifetime. I am, sir. 

Your most humble servant, 

Philip Homebred </ 






A tAPLAND SONG. No, ^66. 
' MR. SPECTATOR, 

'The following verses are a translaticm of 4 
Lapland love- song, which I met with in Sche0er's his- 
tory of that country^ I was agreeably surprised to find 
a spirit of tenderness and poetry in a region which I 
never suspected for delicacy. In hotter elimatei, 
though altogether uncivilized, I had not wondered if I 
had found some sweet wild notes among the natives, 
where they live in groves of oranges, and hear the 
melody of birds about them. But a I«a{Jand lyric 
breathing sentiments of love and poetry not unworthy 
old Greece or Rome; a regular ode from a climate 
pinched with frost, and cursed with darkness so great i 
part of the year j where it is amazing that the poor 
natives should get food, or be tempted to propagate their 
species ; this, I confess, seemed a greater miracle to mCi 
than the famous (lories of their drums> their winds and 
enchantments. 

^ I am the bolder in commending this northern 
song, because I have faithfully kept to the s^tim^its, 

♦ This kttcr on travclliag was written by Mr. Philip 
Yorkc, afterwards carl of Hardwickc. 

9 without 
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thout adding or diminishing; and pretend to no 
eater praise from my translation, than they who 
looth and clean the furs of that country which have 
fFered by carriage. 

^ It will be necessary to imagine, that the author of 
is song, not having the liberty of visiting his mistress 
her father's house, was in hopes of spymg her at a 
stance in her fields. 

I. 

' Thou rising sun, whose gladsome ra/ 
Invites my fair to rural play. 
Dispel the mist and clear the skies, 
And bring my Orra to my eyes. 

II. 

* Oh ! were I sure my dear tc view, 

I'd climb that pine-tree's topmost bough. 
Aloft in air that quiv'ring plays, 
And round and round for ever gaze. 

III. 

* My Orra More, where art thou laid ? 
What wood conceals my sleeping maid ? 
Fast by the roots enrag*d I *d tear ' 
The trees that hide my promis'd fair. 

IV. 

* O ! could I ride the clouds and skies. 
Or on the raven's pinions rise ! 

Ye storks, ye swans, a moment stay. 
And wafl a lover on his way. 

r. 

* My bliss too long my bride denies, 
Apace the wasting summer flies : 
Nor yet the wintry blasts I fear. 

Not storms or night shall keep me here. 

VOL. II, K ' What 
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Vl. 
* Whjit may for strength with steel compare? 
Oh ! love has fetters stronger far : 
Bj bolts of steel are limbs confin'd. 
But cruel love enchains the mind. 

VIT. 

.* * No longer then perplex thy breast, 

When thoughts torment, the first arc best| 
*Tis mad to go, *tis death to stay. 
Away to Orra, haste away.' 

AMBROSE PHILIPS. 



ON THE MANUFACTURE OP PAPER. No. ^6j. 

I HAVE often pleased myself with considering the 
two kipds oF benefits which accrue to the public from 
these my speculations, and which, were I to speak after 
the manner of logicians, I would distinguish into the 
material and the formal. By the latter I understand 
those advantages which my readers receire, as their 
minds are either improved or delighted by these my 
daily labours ; but having already several times de- 
scanted on my endeavours in this light, I shall at pre- 
sent wholly confine my$elf to the consideration of the 
former. By the word material I mean those benefit* 
which arise to the public from these my speculations, 
as they consume a considerable quantity of our paper- 
manufacture, employ our artisans in printing, and find 
business for great numbers of indigent persons. 

Our paper-manufacture takes into it several mean 
materials which could be put to no other use, and affords 
work for several hands in the collection of them, which 
arc incapable of any other employment. Those poor 

retailers. 
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retailers, whom we see so busy in every slitet, deliver in 
their respective gleanings to the merchant. The mer- 
chant carries them in loads to the paper-mill, where 
they pass through a fresh set of hands, and give life to 
another trade. Those who have miHs On their estates 
by this means considerably raise their rents, and the 
whole nation is in a great measure supplied with a 
manufacture, for which formerly she was obTiged to 
her neighbours. 

The materials are no sooner wrought into paper^.but- 
they are distributed among the presses, where they 
again set innumerable artists at work, and furnish 
business to another mystery. From hence, accordingly 
as they are stained with news or politics, they fly through 
the town in Post-men, Post-boys, Daily Courants, Re- 
views, Medleys, and Elxaminers. Men, women, and 
children contend who shall be the first bearers of them, 
and get their^ daily susteriance by spreading them. 
In short, when I trace in my mind a bundle of rag« 
to a quire of St)ectators, I find so many hands em- 
ployed irt every step they take through their whole 
progress, that while I atit writing a Spectator I fancy 
myself providing bread for a multitude. 

If I do not take care to ob\4afe some of my witty 
r^jaders, they will be apt to tell me, that my paper, 
after it is thus printed and pubKshcd, is stilt beneficial 
to the public on several occasions. I must confess I 
have lighted my pipe with my own works for this 
twelvemonth past. My landlady often sends up her 
little daughter to desire some of my old Spectators, and 
has frequently told me that the piper they are printed 
on is the best in the world to wrap spice in. They 
likewise make a good foundation for a mutton pye, at 

K ^ ' I have 
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1 have more than once experienced, and Were very much 
sought for last Christmas by the whole neighbourhood. 

It is pleasant enough to consider the changes that 
a linen fragment undergoes, by passing through the 
several hands above mentioned. The finest pieces of 
holland, when worn to tatters, assume a new whiteness 
more beautiful than the first, and often return in the 
shape of letters to their native country. A lady's shift 
may be metamorphosed into billets-doux, and come 
into her possession a second time. A beau may peruse 
his cravat after it is worn out, with greater pleasure 
jand advantage than ever he did in a glass. In a 
word, a piece of cloth, after having officiated for some 
years as a towel or a napkin, may by this means be 
raised from a dunghill, and become the most valuable 
piece of furniture in a prince's cabinet. 

The politest nations of Europe have endeavoured to 
vie with one another for the reputation of the finest 
printing. Absolute governments, as well as republics, 
have encouraged an art which seems to be the noblest 
and most beneficial that ever was invented among the 
son)5 of men. The present king of France, in his pur- 
suits after glory, has particularly distinguished himself 
by the promoting of this useful art, insomuch that 
3everal books have been printed in the Louvre at bis 
own expense, upon which he sets so great a value^ 
that he considers them as the noblest presents he caa 
make to foreign princes and ambassadors. If we look 
into the commonwealths of Holland and Venice, we 
shall find that in this particular they have made them- 
selves the envy of the greatest monarchies. Elzevir 
and Aldus are more frequently mentioned than any 
pensioner of the one, or doge of the other. 

My 
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My iHitcrate readers, if any such there ar^, will be 
surprised to hear me talk of learning as the glory of a 
nation, and of printing as an art that gains a reputation 
to a people among whom it flourishes. When men's 
thoughts are taken up with avarice and ambition, they 
cannot look upon any thing as great or valuaMe, 
which does not bring with it an extraordinary power or 
interest to the person who is concerned in it. But as 
I shall never sink this paper so far as to engage with 
Goths and Vandals, I shall only regard such kind of 
reasoners with that pity which is due to so deplorable 
a degree of stupidity and ignorance. 

ADDISON* 



STORY QF MONSIEUR FESTEAU AND MADAMB 
DB VILLACERFE. No. 368. 

As the Spectator is in a kind a paper of news froni 
the natural world, as others are from the busy and 
politic part of mankind, I shall tratislate the following 
letter written to an eminent French gentleman in this 
town from P^ris, which gives us the exit of a heroine 
who is a pattern of patience and generosity. 

'Sir, Paris. April 18, fii. 

^ It is so many years since you left your native 
Gountrj^, that I am to tell you the characters of your 
nearest relations as much as if you were an utter stranger 
to them. The occasion of this is to give you an account 
of the death of madame de Viliacerfe, whose departure 
out of this life I know not whether a man of your phi- 
losophy will call unfortunate or not, since it was at- 
tended with some circumstances as much to be desired 

K3 ^ 
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as to be kmentcd. She was her whole life ibappy fax an 
yninterrupted healthy ajid was alwa^ honoured for.aa 
evenness of temper and greatness of mii>d. On the 
loth instant that lady was 4:akeQ with an indi&positioa 
which confined her to her chamli^er^ bnt wa^ such as 
was too slight to make her take a sick bed, •and yejt too 
grievous to adinit of any satisfaction in Ueing out of it. 
It is notoriously known that some years ago monsieuP 
Festeau, one of the most considerable surgeons in 
Paris, was desperately in love with this lady, Her 
quality placed her above any application to her on the 
account of his passion: but as a worn an always has scHue 
regard to the person whom she believes to be her real 
admirer, she now took it in her head (upon advice of her 
physicians to lose some of her tlood) to send for 
monsieur Festeau on that occasion. I happened to be 
there at that time, and my near relation gave- imc the 
privilege to be present. As soon as her arm was 
stripped bare^ and he began to press it in order to raise 
the vein, his colour changed, and I observed him seized 
with a sudden tremor, which itiade me take the liberty 
to speak of it to my cousin with some apprehension. 
She smiled, and said, she knew Mr. Festeau had no 
inclination to do her injury. He seemc'd to recover 
himself, and smiling also proceeded in his work. Im- 
mediately after the operation, he cried out that he ivzs 
the most unfortunate of all men, for that he had opened 
an artery instead of a vein. It is as impossible to ex- 
press the artist's distraction as the patient's composure. 
I. will not dwell on little circumstances, but go on to 
inform you, that within tiiree days it was thought 
necessary to take off her arm. She was so far from 
using Festeau as it would be natural for one of a lower 
spirit to treat him, that she would not let him be abr 

«^ut 
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tent'iroiki any consultation about her present cotiditfon; 
and on every occasion asked whether he >^'a6 satisfied 
ih the measures that were taken about her. Beft>ra 
this last operation she ordered her will to be drawn ; and 
after having been about a quarter of an hour alone, she 
bid the surgeons^ of whom poor Festeau was one, go 
on in their work. I know not how to give you tl^e 
terms of art ; but there appeared such symptoms after 
the amputation of her arm, that it was visible she 
could not live four-and- twenty hours. Her behaviour 
was so magnanimous throughout the whole aflair, ihai I 
was particularly curious in taking notice of what passed, 
as her fate approached nearer and nearer, and took 
notes of what she said to all about her, particularly 
word for word what she spoke to Mr, Festeau^ which 
was as follows : 

^ Sir, you give me inexpressible sorrow for the an- 
guish with which I see you overwhelmed. I am re- 
moved to all intents and purposes from the interests of 
human life, therefore I am to begin to think like one 
wholly unconcerned at it. I do not consider you as one 
by whose error I have lost my life 5 no, you are my 
benefactor, as you have hastened my entrance into a 
happy immortality. This is my sense of this accident; 
but the world in which you live may have thoughts of 
it to your disadvantage ; I have therefore taken care to 
provide for you in my will, and have placed you above 
what you have to fear from their ill-nature.' 

* While tliis excellent woman spoke these words, 
Festeau looked as if he received a condemnation to diej 
instead of a pension for his life. Madame dc Villaccrfc 
lived till eight o'clock the next night; and ihoughf^shi 
must have laboured under the most exquisite torments, 
ghe possessed her mind with so wonderful a patience. 

K4 



n fubstantlal happinei s. As discoorses of this nature 
lie tery useful to the sensual and voluptuous ; those 
fpeculaiions wbich show the bright side of things^ and 
lay forth those innocent entertainments which are to 
^ met whfa among the several objects that encompass 
IS) are no less beneficial to men of dark and mclan- 
slioly tempers. It was for this reason that I endea<* 
soured to recommend a cheerfulness of mind in my two 
last Saturdays' papers, and which I would still incul* 
sate^ nol on)y from the consideration of ourselves, and 
rf that Being on whom we depend^ nor from the ge-^ 
nerai survey of that universe in which we are placed at 
present, but from reflections on the particular season 
in which this paper is written. The creation is a per- 
petual feast to the mind of a good man ; every thing he 
lees cheers and delights him. Providence has imprinted 
lo many smiles on nature, that it is impossible for « 
mind which is not sunk in mere gross and sensual de- 
lights, to take a survey of them without several secrel 
Kmitions of pleasure. The Psalmist has, in several 
rf his divine poems, celebrated those beautiful and 
^reeable scenes which make the heart glad, and pro- 
duce in it that vemal delight which I have before takca 
notice of. 

Natural philosophy qui<jkens this taste of the crea- 
tion, and renders it not only pleasing to the imagina- 
^on, but to the understanding. It does not rest in the 
*nurmur of brooks and the melody of birds, in the 
»hade of gmves and woods, or in the embroidery of ^ 
ftlds and meadows ; but considers the several ends of 
PitJvtdtnce which are served by- them, and the wonders 
^divine wisdom which appear in them. It heightens 
^ pleasures of the eye, and raises such a rational ad- 
miration in the soul as is little inferior to devotion. 

S It 
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his money better than in a jest. As he was one year at 
Uie Bath, observing that in the great confluence •£ 
fine people there were several among them with long 
chins, a part of the visage by which he himself was 
very much di3tinguished, he invited to dinner half a 
score of these remarkable persons who had their mouths 
in the middle of their faces. They had no sooner 
placed themselves about the table, but they began to 
stare upon one another, not being able to imagine what 
had brought them together. Our English proverb says, 

' *Tis merry in the hall 
When beards wag all.' 

It proved so in the assembly I am now speaking of; 
who seeing so many peaks of faces agitated with eating, 
drinking and discourse, and observing all the chins that 
were present meeting together very often over the centre 
of the table^ every one grew sensible of the jest, and 
gav^ into it with so much good humoUr, that they lived 
in strict friendship and alliance from that day forward. 

^ The same gentleman some time after packed together 
a set of oglei:s, as he called them,, consisting of such as 
had an unlucky cast in their eyes. His diversion on 
this occasion was to see the cross bows, mistaken signs, 
and wrong connivances, that passed amidst so many 
broken and refracted rays of sight, 

^ The third feast which this merry gentleman ex- 
hibited was to the stammerers, whom he got together 
in a sufficient body to fill his table. He had ordered 
one of his servants, who was placed behind a screen, 
to write down their table-talk, which was very easy to 
be done without the help of short-hand. It appears by 
the notes which were taken, that though their con- 
versation never fell, there wers not above twenty words 

spoken 
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•pokeii during the first . course ; that upon servii^ i^f 
the second, one of the company was a quarter df »aai 
hour in telling them that the ducklings aitd asptragos 
were very good; and that another took up the same tme 
in declaring himself of the same opinion. This jest did 
not, however, go off so well as the former ; for one of 
the guests being a brave man, and fuller of resentment 
than he knew how to express, went out of the room, 
and sent the facetious inviter a challenge in writings 
which, though it was afterwards dropped by the in-r 
terposition of friends, put a stop to these ludicrous 
entertainments. 

* Now,. sir, I dare say you will agree with me that, 
a$ there is no moral in these jests, they ought to be 
discouraged, and looked upon rather as pieces of un- 
luckiness than wit. However, as it is natural for am 
man to refine upon the thought o«f another, and im* 
possible for any single person, how great soever bifr 
parts may be, to invent an art, and bring it to iu 
utmost perfection ; I shall here give you an account 
of an honest gentleman of my acquaintance, who, upon 
hearing the character of the wit above mentioned, has 
himself assumed it, and endeavoured to convert it to 
the benefit of mankind. He invited half a dozen of his 
friends one day to dinner, who were each of them 
famous for inserting several redundant phrases in their 
discourse, as, ^ d'ye hear me, d'ye see, that is, and so, 
sir.' Each of the guests making frequent use of his 
particular elegance, appeared so ridiculous to his neigh- 
bour that he could not but reflect upon himself as ap» 
pcaring equally ridiculous to the rest of the company. 
By this meann, betbre they had sat long together, every 
one talking wiih the greatest circumspection, and 
parefully avoidiftg bis favourite expletive^ the convcr- 

satioa 
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m was cleared of its redundancies^ and 4>ad a gremef 
itity of sense, though less of sound in it. 
The same well-meaning gentleman took occasion, 
nother time, to bring together such of his friendtf 
^ere addicted :to a fodlish habitual custom of sw^or- 
In order to show them the Absurdity of the pracv 

he had recourse to the invention above mentioned* 
ng placed an amanuensis in a private part 'of the 
1. After the second bottle, when men open their 
Is without reserve, my honest friend began to take 
ieofthe many sonorous but unnecessary words that 
passed in his house since their sitting down at table, 
how much good conversation they had lost by 
ig way to such superfluous phrases. What a tax, 
he, would they have raised for the poor, had we 
he laws in execution upon one another ! Every one 
lem took this gentle reproof in good part. Upon 
ih he told them, that knowing their conversation 
d have no secrets in it, he had ordered it to be 
1 down in writing, and for the humour-sake would- 

it to. them, if they pleased. There were ten 
a of it, which might have been reduced to two, 
there not been those abominable interpolations h 

before mentioned. Upon the reading of 'it in- 
blood, it looked rather like a conference of fiends- 
of men. In short, every one trembled at himself 
« hearing calmly what he had pronounced amidst 
leat and inadvertency of discourse. 

shall only mention another occasion wherein .he 
I use of the same invention to cure a different kind 
m, who are the pests of all polite convcrsatioir, and 
ler time as much as either of the two foxmer,^ 
jh they do it more innocently; I mean that dull 
ratioa of story-tellers. My friend got together' 

about 
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about half a dozen of his acquaintance, who were itt- 1 
fccted with this strange malady. The first day o« "^ 
pf them, sitting down, entered upon the siege of NamM, 
which lasted till four o'clock, their time of parting. P 
The second day a North-Briton took possession of the 
discourse, wJiich it was impossible to get out of his 
^ands so long as the company stayed together. The 
third day was engrossed after the E^ame manner by & 
story of the same length. They at last began to reflect 
upon this barbarous way of treating one another, and 
by this means awakened out of that lethargy with 
which each of them had been seized for several years. 

^1 am. 

Sir, &c.' 

ADDISON. 



THE LdVER's BILL OF MORTALITY. No. 377. 

Love was the mother of poetry, and still produces, 
among the most ignorant and barbarous, a thousand 
imaginary distresses and poetical complaints. It makes 
a footman talk like Oroondates, and converts a brutal 
rustic into a gentle swain. The most ordinary plebeian 
or mechanic in love, bleeds and pines away with a 
certain elegance and tenderness of sentiments which 
.this passion naturally inspires. 

These inward languishings of a mind infected with 
tliis softness, have given birth to a phrase which is 
made use of by all thj melting tribe, from the highest 
to the lowest, — I mean that of dying for love. 

Romances, which' owe their very being to this pas- 

sipn, are full of these nietaphorical deaths. Heroes 

and heroines, knights, 'squires and damsels, arc all of 

ihem in a dying condition. There is the same kind of 

7 mortality 
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•Mortality in our modem tragedies, where every one 
E^ps, faints, bleeds, and dies. Many of the poets, to 
^^scribe the execution which is done by this passion, 
present ^e £aiir sex as basilisks that destroy with their 
&yes ; but I thiiik Mr. Cowley has with great justness 
%{ thought compared a beautiful woman to a porcupine 
that sends an arrow from every patt. 
. I have often thought that there is no way so eflfcdual 
br the cure of this general infirmity, as a man's re- 
ice ting upon the motives that produce it. When the 
lassion proceeds from the sense of any virtue or perfec- 
lon in the person beloved, 1 would by no means dis- 
ourage it ; bat if a man considers that all his heavy 
:omplaints of wounds and deaths rise from some little 
iflTectations of coquetry, which are improved into charms 
>y his own fond imagination, the very laying before 
fimself the cause of his distemper may be sufficient to 
ffect the cure of it. 

It is in this view that I have looked over the several 
)und!es of letters which I have received from dying 
)eople, and composed out of them the following bill of 
nor'tality, which I shall lay before my reader without 
iny further preface, as hoping that it may be useful to 
lim in discovering those several places where there is 
nost danger, and those fatal arts which are made use 
)f to destroy the heedless and unwary. 

Lysaiidcr, slain at a puppet- shavv on the third of 
Jeptember. 

Thyrsis, shot from a casement in Piccadilly. 

T. S. wounded by Zelinda*s scatltt stocking, as she 
vas stepping out of a coach. 

Will. Simple, smitten at the opera by the glance of 

in eye that was aimed at one who stood by him. 

Tho. Vainlo\*e, lost his lift at a ball. 

Tim. 
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. Tim. Tattle, killed by the tap of a fan on his ki 
shoulder by Coqiictilla, as he was talking carelessly wttk 
her in a bow-window. 
• Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the play-house is 
Drury-lane by a frown. 

Philander, mortally wounded hy Cleora, as she wal 
adjusting her tucker. 
. Ralph Grapcly, esq. hit by a random shot at the ring, 

F. R. caught his death upon the water, April the jst. 

W. W. killed by an unknown hand, that was playing 
with the glove off upon the side of the front-box in 
Drury-lane. 

Sir Christopher Crazy, hart.' hurt by the brush of a 
whalebone petticoat. 

Sylvius, shot through the sticks of a fan at St« 
James's church. 

Damon, struck through the heart by a diamond 
necklace. 

Tiiomas Trusty, Francis Goosequill, William Mean- 
well, Edward Callow, csqrs. standing in a row, fell all 
four at the same time, by an ogle of the widow Trap- 
land. 

Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon a lady's tail « 
he came out of the play-house, she turned fiill upon 
him, and laid him dead upon the spot. 

Dick Tastcwell, slain by a blush from the queen'l 
box in the third act of the Trip to the Jubilee. 

Samuel Felt, haberdasher, wounded in his walks to 
Islington, by Mrs. Susanna Cross-stitch, as she was 
clambering over a stile. 

R. F., T. W., S. I., M. P., &c. put to death in the 
last birth-day massacre. 

Roger Blinko, cut off in the twenty-first year of his 
age by a white wash. 

MusidoruSi 
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appear that the virtue of the best man is by one method 
or other corruptible ; let us look out for some expedient 
to turn those passions and affections on the side of 
truth and honour. When a man has laid it down for 
a position, that parting with his integrity, in the mi- 
nutest circumstance, is losing so much of his very self, 
self-love will become a virtue. By this means good 
and evil will be the only objects of dislike and appro- 
bation; and he that injures any man has effectually 
wounded the man of this turn as much as if the harm 
had been to himself. This seems to be the only expe- 
dient to arrive at an impartiality ; and a man who fol^ 
lows the dictates of truth and right reason may by ar^ 
tifice be led into error, but never can into guilt. 

STEELE. 



LAPLAND ODE, FROM SCHEFFER. No, 406. 

^ It is a custom with the northern lovers to divert 
themselves with a song, whilst they journey through 
the fenny moors to pay a visit to their mistresses. 
This is addressed by the lover to his rein- deer, which 
is the creature that in that country supplies the want of 

horses. 

I. 
' Haste, my rein-deer, and let us nimbly go 

Our amorous journey through this dreary wasti ; 
Haste, my rein-deer ! still still thou art too slow : 
Impetuous love demands the lightning's haste 

ir. 
' Around us far the rushy moors are spread: 

Soon will the sun withdraw his cheerful ray : 
Darkling and tir'd we shall the marshes tread. 
No lay unsung to cheat the tedious way. 

III. « The 
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The Egyptians, who made use of hieroglyphics to 
signify several things, expressed a man who coniinci 
his knowledge and discoveries altogether within him- 
self, by the figure of a dark lantern closed on all sides, 
which, though it was illuminated within, afforded no 
vianner of light or*advantage to such as stood by it 
For my owii part, as I shall from time to time csni- 
municate to the public whatever discoveries I happea 
to make, I should much rather be compared to an or- 
dinary lamp, which consumes and wastes itself for the 
benefit of every passenger. 

I shall conclude this paper with the story of Rosicru- 
sius's sepulchre. I suppose I need not inform my 
readers that this man was the author of the Rosicru- 
sian sect, and that his disciples still pretend to new 
discoveries which they are never to communicate to 
the rest of mankind. 

A certain person having occasion to dig somewhat 
deep in the ground, where this philosopher lay interred, 
met with a small door, having a wall on each side-df 
it. His curiosity, and the hopes of finding some hid- 
den treasure, soon prompted him to force open the 
door. He was immediately surprised by a sudden 
blaze of light, and discovered a very fair vault. At the 
upper end of it was a statue of a man in armour sitting 
by a table, and leaning on his left ann. He held a 
truncheon in his right hand, and had a lamp burning 
before him. The man had no sooner set one foot 
within the vault, than the statue erecting itself from 
its leaning posture stood bolt-upright; and, upon the 
fellow's advancinganotherstep, lifted up the truncheon 
in his right hand. The man still ventured a third step ; 
^cn the statue with a furious blow broke the lamp 

inlP 
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into a thouBand piecef)^ and left bis guest in a sudden 
darkness. 

Upon the report of this adventure^ the country people 
soon came with. lights to the sepulchre, and discovered 
that the statue, which was made of brass, was nothing 
more than a piece of clovk-wor]^ ; that the floor of the 
vault was all loose, and underlaid with several springs, 
which, upon any man's entering, naturally produced 
that which bad happened. 

Rosicrusius, say his disciples, made use of this 
method, to show the world that he had re-invented 
the ever-burning lamps of the antients, though he 
was resolved no one should reap any advantage from- 
the discovery. 

E. BUD6£LL« 



ON CHEERFULNESS. No. 387. 

I HAVE always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. 
The latter I consider as an act, the former as a habit 
of the mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheerful- 
ness fixed and permanent. Those are often raised inta 
the greatest transports of mirth, who are subject to the 
greatest depressions of melancholy. On the contrary, 
cheerfulness, though it does not give the mind such 
an exquisite gladness, prevents us from falling into 
any depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of light- 
ning, that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glit- 
ters for a moment; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day- 
light in the mind, and fills it with a steady and per- 
petual serenity. 

Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the best promoter 
Qf health. Repinings, and secret mjurmurs of heart, 

VOL. II. L give 
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give impercq>tible strokes to those ddicste fibm of 
which the vital parts are composed, and wear out tbi 
maohuie inssnsiUy ; not to mentioa those violent ftp 
ments wiiich tbcy stir op in the blood, and those irrc« 
gular disturbed motions which they raise in the ani- 
mal spirits. I scarce Drmember, in my own obsem'^ 
iion, tp have met with many old men, or with such 
who (to use our £ngUsh phrase) wear well, that ha^ 
not at least a certain indolence in their humour, if not 
a more than ordinary gaiety and cheerfulness of heart 
The truth of it is, health and cheerfulnese mutually 
beget each other ; with this difierence, that w« seklom 
siiBeC with a great degree of health which is not attended 
with a certain cheerfulness, but very often see cheer* 
fulhess where there is no great degree of health. 

Cheerfulness bears the s€»ne friendly itgard to the 
mind as to the body. It banishes all anxious care and 
discontent, soothes and composes the passions, and 
keeps the soul in a perpetual calm. But having already 
touched on this last consideration, I shall here take 
notice that the world in which we are placed is filled 
with innumerable objects that are proper to raise and 
keep alive this happy temper of mind. . 

If we consider this world in its subserviency to man, 
one would think It was made for our use ; but if we 
consider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one 
would be apt to conclude it was made for our pleasure- 
The sun, which is as the great sod of the universe, and 
produces all the necessaries of life, has a particular 
influence in cheering the mind of man, and making 
the heart glad. 

Those several living creatures which are lYiadt fot 
our service or sustenance, at the same time either fill . 
the woods with their music, furnish us with game, or 

raise ^ 



false plesLsing ideas in us by the dellghtfulhess of their 
appearance. Fountains, lakes, and rivets, are as re- 
freshing to the imagination as to the soil through which 
they pass. 

If^erc are \inrft6rs of gteat distinction, who have made 
it an atfgnirient for ^rotidcil6e, that the whole earth is 
*6tercd ^ith gteen, rather tViin with any otTief cblour, 
at being such a ri^ht n(li}^turd of Q^t and shade, tha< 
it comforts and strength^nfl the eye instcfad of weaken^ 
ing or grieving it. For this reason seirerrf paifrters ha¥* 
4 green cloth hinging near them, to e!tee tbe ^e upon, 
after too gttix an application to their colouring. A 
fitmous modern philosopher accounts for it in *the (oU 
lowing inanMer. All edours that are irtore luminous^ 
ovtsflppol^rer and disaiipate the aftilhjd spirits which ar^ 
employed itit iighi: on the contrary, those that ard 
more obscure do not give the itfiinnal spirits a sufficient 
^ercise I whereat the rays (hat produce m us the idci 
6f gr66n, fan upon the eiye itt streh i due pifoportidh, tKait 
th€Fjr give the toitoal ^irits tlicir pfopet play, and, by 
keeping tp the sfrtiggTe in a just balance, excite a veiy 
]^si^ ilhd tfgfeeable ^etisatioti. Let At caude h€ 
lldfeat it will, the €?ffect h certaitV j for which reasort 
<he poeti aseribe to this pf^iculat colour the epithet of 
cheerfal. 

To consider further this double end in the works of 
fial^re, and bow they ai^ at the san^e time both useful 
and entertieining, we find that the most impbrtaiit pan^ 
itt the vegetable world are those which ape the most 
l^autifal. These ate the seeds by which the several 
races of plants are propi^ated and continued, and which 
are a1 way slod^diti fib wers or blossoms. Na^re seems 
to hide her principal design, and ' to be industrious in 
making the earth gay and di&Iightfel, while she \§ csihry:- 
La ing 
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ing on her great ^i-ork, and intent upon her own prc- 
sen*ation. The husbandman after the same manner is 
employed in laying out the whole country into a kind 
of garden or landscape^ and making every thing smik 
about him^ whilst in reality he thinks of nothing but of 
the harvest^ and increase which b to arise from it. 

We may further obsenrc how Providence has taken 
care to keep up this cheerfulness in the mind of man, 
by baring formed it after such a manner as to make it 
capable of conceiving delight from several objects 
which seem to have very little use in them : as from 
the wildness of rocks and deserts^ and the like gro- 
tesque parts of nature. Those who are versed in phi- 
losophy may ^till carry this consideration higher, by 
observing, that if matter had appeared to us endowed, 
only with those real qualities which it actually pos- 
sesses, it would have made but a very joyless and un- 
comfortable figure ; and why has Providence given it 
a power of producing in us such imaginary qualities 
as tastes and colours, sounds and smells, heat and 
cold, but that man, while he is conversant in the lower 
stations of nature, might have his mind cheered and 
delighted with agreeable sensations? In short, the 
whole universe is a kind of theatre filled with objects 
that either raise in us pleasure, amusement, or admi- 
ration. 

The reader's own thoughts will suggest to him the 
vicissitude of day and night, the change of seasons^ 
with all that variety of scenes which diversify the face 
of nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual succession 
of beautiful and pleasing images. 

I shall not here mention the several entertainments 
of art, with the pleasures of friendship, books, con* 
versation, and other accidental diversions of life^ be* 

cause 
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cause I would only take notice of such incitements to 
a cheerful temper as offer themselves to persons of all 
ranks and conditions^ and which may sirfficiently show; 
lis that Providence did not design this world should be 
filled with murmurs and repinings^ or that the heart of 
man should be involved in gloom and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this cheerfulness of temper, at 
it is a virtue in which our countrymen are observed to 
be more deficient than any other nation. Melancholy 
is a kind of daemon that haunts our island, and often 
conveys herself to us in an easterly wind. A celebrated 
French novelist, in oJl)position to those who begin their 
romances with the flowery season of the year, enters on 
his story thus : ^ In the gloomy month of November, 
when the people of England hang and drown themse^vet^ 
a disconsolate lover walked out into the fields, Sec' 

Every one ought to fence against the temper of his 
climate or constitution, and frequently to indulge in 
himself those considerations which may give him a 
iserenity of mind, and enable him to bear up cheerfully 
against those little evils and misfortunes which are 
common to human nature, and which by a right im- 
provement of them will produce a satiety of joy, and 
an uninterrupted happiness. 

At the same time that I would engage my reader to 
consider the world in its most agreeable lights, I must 
own there are many evils which naturally spring up 
amidst the entertainments that are provided for us ; but 
these, if rightly considered, should be far from over- 
casting the mind with sorrow, or destroying that cheer- 
fulness of temper which I have been recommending. 
This interspersion of evjl with good, and pain with plea* 
eurp, in the works of nature, is very truly ascribed by 
^i Mr. 
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Mr. T^orkrj io bU Essay od Hnman UndenUiidin^ 
to a moral reasoi^ io the JfoUowing woids : 

' Beyond aU this we may fiad anoiher reason why 
God hath scattered op ami dowu several df^rcQi of plet*^ 
sure ^d pain, ia all the things that enrinm and aSect^ 
us, ai^ blended them together, in almost all tb^t out 
Iboughts and senses have tP do with ; that we» find- 
ing imperfeption» dissatisfaction, and want of complete 
happiness in all the enjoyments which the creatures 
can aflbrd us, might he led to seek it in the enjoyment 
of Him, with whom there is fulness of jey^ and at whoso 
eight hand are pleasures for evermore, - 

ADDISOK. 



jypiTBR AND MENlPPf^S. No. 391, 

Where Homer represents Phoenixj| the tutor of 
AchilleSj as persiia4ing his pupil to lay aside his re- 
sentment, and give himself up* to the entreaties of his 
countrymen, the poet, in order to make him speak in 
charapter, ascribes to him a speech full of those fables 
and allegories which old men take delight in relating^ 
and which are very proper for insttuction, * The gods,* 
says he, * suffer themselves to be prevailed upon by 
entreaties. When mortals have offended them by their 
transgressions^ they appease them by vows and sacri- 
fices. You must know, Achilles, that Prayers are the 
daughters of Jupiter. They are crippled by freoucntly 
kneeling, have tbcir faces full of c?^res and wrmkles^ 
and their eyes always c^t towards heaven. They ani 
constant attendants on the goddess At^, and march be- 
hind her. Thi^ goddess walks forward with 4 bold and 

Haughty 
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faanghiy m^ attid bmig very Hgbi of {bot runs through 
the ^hole earthy grieving and afflicting the aoa9 of meti* 
She gets the start of Prayers, who^lwaya follow hernia 
order to heal those persona whom sbfe wounds* He 
ivho honours these daughters of Jupiter^ when they 
draw near to him, receives great benefits from them ; 
but as for him who rejects them, they entreat their 
father to give his orders to the godde^t Ati, to punish 
him for his hardness of heart/ Thia noble all^ory 
needs but little explanation ; fi>r whether the goddess 
At6 signifies injury, as some have exjdained it ; or guilt 
in general, as others; or divine justice, as I |im th^ 
more apt to think ; the interpretation l» obvious enough. 

I shall produce another heathea fj^ble relying to 
prayerS) which is of a more diverting kind. One would 
think by some passages in it, that it was composed by 
Lucian, or at least by some author who has endea* 
voured to imitate his way of writing; but as disserta- 
tions of this nature are more curious than useful, I 
shall give my reader the fable, without any furthex 
inquiries after the author. 

^ Menippus the philosopher was a second time take^ 
up into heaven by Jupiter, when for bis ^ntertliinmeat 
he lifted up a trap-door that was placed by his foot-stool. 
At its rising, there issued through it sUch a dinof crieif 
as astonished the philosopher. Upon bis asking what 
they meant, Jupiter told him they were the prayers 
that were sent up to him from the earth. Menippus, 
amidst the confusion of voices, which was so great that 
nothing less than the ear of Jove could distinguish them, 
heard the words mhis, honour y and Iwig life, repeate4 
to several different tones and languages. When the 
£rst hubbub of sounds was over, the trap-door being 
left open, the voices came up more separate iand di-^ 

L 4 stinct. 
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•tinct. The first prayer was a very odd one ; it cam 
from Athens, and desired Jupiter to increase the wis- 
dom and beard of his humble supplicant. Menippus 
knew it by the voice to be the prayer of his friend 
Licander the philosopher. This was succeeded by the 
petition of one who had just laden a ship, and promised 
Jupilcr, if he took care of it, and retumai it home again 
full of riches, he would make him an offering of a 
silver cup. Jupiter thanked him for nothing, and, 
bending down his ear more attentively than ordi'* 
nary, heard a voice complaining to him of the cruelty 
of an Ephesian widow, and begging him to breed com- 
passion in her heart. *This,' says Jupiter, ^is a very ho^ 
nest fellow. I hav6 received a great deal of incense from 
him ; I will not be so cruel to him as not to hear bis 
prayers.' He was then interrupted with a whole volley 
of vows which were made for the health of a tyraimical 
prince by his subjects, who prayed for him in his pre- 
sence. Menippus was surprised, after having listened 
to prayers offered up with so much ardour and devotion, 
to hear low whispers from the same assembly, expos-r 
tulating with Jove for suffering such a tyrant to live, 
and asking him how his thimder could lie idle ? Jupi- 
ter was so offended at these prevaricating rascals, that 
he took down the first vows, and puffed away the last. 
The philosopher seeing a great cloud mounting up- 
wards, and making its way directly to the trap-door. 
Inquired of Jupiter what it meant. ^This,' says Jupiter, 
^ is the smoke of a whole hecatomb that is offered me 
by the general of an army, who is very importunate 
with me to let him cut off a hundred thousand men 
that are drawn up in array against him. What does 
the impudent wretch think I sec in him, to believe that 
I will make a sacrifice of so many niprtals as good as 

himself, 
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mself, and all this to his glory forsooth? But 
rk/ says Jupiter, « there is a voice I never heard but 
tiiric of danger : 'tis a rogue that is shipwrecked in 
J Ionian sea. I saved him on a plank but three days 
), upon his promise to mend his manners: the 
lundrel is not worth a groat, and yet has the im* 
lence to oflfer me a temple if I will keep him from 
king. But yonder,' says he, ' is a special youth 
you : he desires me to take his father, who keej^s a 
at estate from him, out of the miseries of -human 
, The old fellow shall live till he makes his heart 
, I can tell him that for his pains/ This was fol- 
ed by the soft voice of a pious lady, desiring Ju- 
;r that she might appear amiable and charming in 

sight of her emperor. As the philosopher was 
ecting on this extraordinary petition, there blew a 
tie wind through the trap- door, which he at first 
took for a gale of zephyrs, but afterwards found it 
)e a breeze of sighs : they smelt strong of flowers 

incense, and were succeeded by most passionate 
iplaints of wounds and torments, fires and arrows, 
2lty, despair, and death. Menippus fancied that 
li lamentable cries arose from some general exccu- 
L, or from wretches lying under the torture : but 
iter told him that they came up to him from the 
of Paphos, and that he every day receiveil com- 
nts of the same nature from that whimsical tribe of 
tals who are called lovers. M am so trifled with,* 
he, * bv this generation of both sexes, an'd find it 
mpossiblc to please them, whether I gram or refuse 
r petitions, that I shall' order a western wind for 
future to intercept them in their passage, and blow 
ti at random upon the earth.' The last petition I 
•d was from a very aged man of near a hunJred 

years 
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years M, begging but for one year more- of life, al 
then promising to die contented. ^ Tbi3 is tbe met 
okl fellow!' says Jupiter. ' He bas made this pnyct 
to me for above twenty years together. When bt va 
bat fifty years old, he desired only that be might Hit 
to see his son settled in the world. I granted it. He 
then begged the same favour for his daughter, aol 
irfltrwards ri>at he might see the education of a grand- 
son. When all this was brought about^ be puts up I 
petition that he might live to finish a bouse be wii 
building. In short, he is an unreasonable old cur, and 
never wants an excuse ; I will bear no more of him.* 
Upon which he flung down the trap-door in a passion^ 
luod was resolved to give no more audiences that day. 

A P 01 SOS. 



THE TRANSFORMATION OP FIDELIO INTO I 
LOOKING-GLASS. No. 39a. 

\ * MR. SPECTATOR, 

M w A s lately at a tea-table, where some young 
ladies entertained the company with a relation of a co« 
quctte in the neighbourhood, who had been discovered 
practising before her glass. To turn the discourse, which 
from being witty grew to be malicious, ihe matron of 
the family took occasion from the subject, to wish that 
there were to be found amongst men such faithful mo- 
nitors to dress the mind hy, as we consult to adorathe 
body. She added, that if a sincere friend were mira* 
cti1ou$ly changed into a looking-glass, she should not 
be ashamed to ask its advice very often. This whim- 
sical thought worked so much upon my fancy the whole 
evrning, that it produced a ver}' odd dream. 

' Mclhought that, as I stood before my glass, the 

imagf 
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Nwge of a youth) of an open ingenuous aspcctf ap-» 
^Wred in it, who with a shrill voica spoke in the M* 
^^'mg manner ; 

>v^ The looking*gIai»8 you sea was heretofore a nian» 
tmi I9 the unibrtanate Fidelio. I had two hrotherVt 
Irfaose deformity in shape waa made up by the cle^rnesf 
3f their understanding. It must be owned however^ 
bat (as it generally happens) they had each a perverse* 
less of humour suitable to their distortion of body; 
rhe eldest) whose belly sunk in monstrously, w^s a 
^at coward ; and though his , splenetic contracted 
temper made him take fire immediately^ he made ob- 
fects that beset him appear greater than they were. 
rhe second, whose breasts swelled into a bold nlicvOf 
Dm the contrary, took great pleasure in lessening every 
thing, and was perfectly the reverse of his brother, 
Xbese oddnesses pleased company once or twice, but 
disgusted when often seen 5 for which reason the young 
gentlemen were sent from court to study mathematics 
At the university; 

* I need not acquaint you that I was very well made, 
Add reckoned a bright polite gentleman. I was the 
eoofident and darling of all the fair ; and if the old and 
u^y spoke ill of me^ all the world knew it was because 
X $cotned to flatter them. No ball, no assembly was 
attended till I ha4 been consulted. Flavis^ coloured 
her hair before me, Celia showed me her teeth, Pan- 
thea heaved her bosom, Cleora brandished her dia- 
monds ; I have seen Cloe's foot, and lied artificially 
the garters of Rbodope. 

* It is a general maxim, that those who dote upon 
themselves can have no violent affection for another : 
but, on the contrary, I found that the women's passicH^ 
ro#e for me in proportion to the 1qy« they bore to them- 
selves. 
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Strives. Tliis was verified in my amour with Nardaii 
who was so constant to mc, that it was pleasantly «Mii 
had I been little enough, she would have hung; tiie A- .^ 
her girdle. The most dangerous rival I bad wasapj 
empty fellow, w!>o by the strength of a long intercctane 
with Narcissa, joined to his natural endowments, bad 
formed himself into a perfect resemblance with bcr. 
I had been discarded, had she not observed that be 
frequently asked my opinion about matters of the Uit 
Gpnscquence. 1 his made me still more considerable V 
(n her eye. |' 

* Though I was eternally caressed by the ladies, such 
was their opinion of my honofUr that I was never en- 
vied by the men. A jealous lover of Narcissa one day 
tliought he had caught her in an amorous convena« 
tion : for though* he was at such a distance that be 
could hear nothing, he imagined strange things from 
her airs and gestures. Sometimes with a serene look 
she stepped back in a listening posture, and brightened 
into an innocent smile. Quickly after she swelled into 
an air of majesty and disdain, then kept her eyes half 
shut after a languishing manner, then covered bcr 
blushes with l^er hand, breathed a sigh, and seemed 
ready to sink down. In rushed the furious lover; but 
how great waa his surprise to see no one there but the 
innocent Fidelio, with his back against the wall be- 
twixt two windows ! 

* It were endless to recount all my adventures. I-.et 
me hasten to that which cost nic my life, and Narcissa 
her happiiv'ss. 

* She had the misfonunc to have the small-pox; up- 
on which I was expressly forbid her sight, it being ap- 
prehended that it would incren-se her distemper, and 
that I *houKI infallibly catch it at the firsi look. At 

soon 
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^^ as she was suffered to leave her bed, she stole out 
^ tier chamber, and found me all alone in an adjoin- 
^ apartment. She ran with transport to her darling, 
^d without mixture of fear lest I should dislike her. 
But, oh me ! what was her fury when she heard me 
Kay, I was afraid and sho(:ked at so loathsome a spec- 
sacle ! She stepped back, swollen with rage, to see if 
!bad the insolence to repeat it. I did, with this ad- 
ition, that her ill-timed passion had increased her 
gliness. Enraged, inflamed, distracted, she snatched 

bodkin, and with all her force stabbed me to tlie 
eart. Dying, I preserved ray sincerity, and expressed 
le truth, though in broken words ; and by reproach - 
il grimaces to the last I mimicked the deformity of 
ly murderess. 

^ Cupid, who always attends the fair, and pitied the 
ite of so useful a servant as I was, obtained of tlie 
estinies, that my body should remain incorruptible^ 
nd retain the qualities my mind had possessed. I im- 
lediately lost the figure of a man, and became smooth, 
olished and bright, and to this day am the first fa- 
Durite of the ladies.' 

STEELE. 



ON THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF SPRING. 

No. 393. 

Could I transport myself, with a wish, from one 
ountry to another, I should choose to pass my winter 
1 Spain, my spring in Italy, my punimer in England, 
rid my autumn in France, Of all these seasons there 
I none that can vie with the spring for beauty and de- 
ghtfulness. It bears the same figure among the s^a- 
7 sons 
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ions of the year^ that the morning dots among tbei^ 
visic^ns of the day, or youth among the stages of ib 
The English summer is pleasanter than that 6f lif 
other country in Europe, on no other acccunt bottjl^ 
cause it has a greater mi^cture of Spring iii it. tttl 
miidneds of our climate, with those frequent refirelh* 
ments of dews and rains that fall among us, keepii^i 
perpetual cheerfulness in our fields, and fill the hottttl 
months of the year with a lively verdure. 

In the opening of the spring, when all nature bcgiai 
to . recover herself, the s£Cme anittial pleasure whtd 
makes the birds sing, and the whole brute creiatioli ft 
joice, rises very seivsibly in the heart of man. I kwi 
none of the poets who ha\re observed so well as MilUI 
those secret overflowings of gladness which difitH 
themselves through the mitid of the beholder^ tr|toi 
surveying the gay scenes of nature : he has toockl 
upon it twice or thrice in his Psfadise Lost, and dl 
scribes it very beautifuliy under the n^iime of * vertil 
delight,' in that passage where he repYes^tS the Der 
hiiftiffelf as almost sensible of it : 

* Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue 

AppcarM with gay enameli'd colours mixt : 

On which the Sun more glad impress'd his beams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When God hath shower*d the Earth $ so lovely seem\l 

That landskip; and of pure now purer air 

Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 

Vernal delight, and joy able to drive 

All sadness, but despair, &c/ 

Many authors have written on the vanity of tl 
creature, and represented the barrenness of every Ah 
m this world, and its incapacity of produc'mg any sol 



^ VKibtrtffitial happiness. As discoordes of this oature 
%lre tery useful to the sensual and voluptuous ; those 
Vpecttialions which »how the bright sid« of things, and 
Bkjr forth those innocent entertainments which are to 
ite met winh among the several ot>jects that enoompastf 
«il^ are no less beneficial to mta of dark and melan* 
€ho]y tempers. It was for this reason that I endea^ 
voured to recommend a cheerfulness of mind in my two 
hst Saturdays' papers, and which I would still incul* 
sate, not onty from the consideration of ourselves, and 
of that Being on whom we depend^ nor from the ge-' 
la^ra) survey of that universe in which we are placed at 
present, hut firom reflections on the particular season 
in which this paper is written. The creation is a per- 
petual feast to the mind of a good man ; every thing he 
aees cheers and delights him. Providence has imprinted 
ao many smites on nature, that it is impossible for a 
mind which is not sunk in mere gross and sensual de<* 
Kghts, to take a survey of them without several secret 
fensations of pfoa^ire. The Psalmisl has, in several 
of his divine poems, celebrated those beautiftii and 
agreeable scenes which makjp the heart glad, and pro- 
duce in it that vertial delight which I have before taken 
notice of. 

Natural philosophy quickens this taste of the crea- 
tion, and renders it not only pleasing to the imagina- 
tion, but to the understamding. It does not rest in the 
murmur of brooks and the melody of birds, in the 
f»hade of gwive? and woods, or in the embroidery of ^ 
fields and meadows ; but considers the several ends of 
Providence which are served by- them, and the wonders 
of divine wisdom which appear in them. It heightens 
the pleasures of the eye, aiid raises such a rational ad- 
miration in the soul as is little iaferior to devotion. 

» It 
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Speik tbc oliMfte lofes of tlietf prograitpr* | 
WImr, fay the Spridg invited, they exult 
In woods and fields, and to the sun unfold 
Tfactr plumes, that with piternal colours glow. 

Th^c is a second kiiid of beauty that we^ Arid in the 
seveiral prodiKts of art and nature, which does not 
work in the imagination with that warmth and violence 
as the beauty that appears in our proper species, but is 
apt however to raise in us a secret delight, and a kind 
of fondness for the places or objects in which we dis- 
cover it. This consists either in the gaiety or variety 
of colours, in the symmetry and proportion of parts, in 
the arrangcnient and disposition of bodies, or in a just 
mixture and concurrence of all together. Among these 
several kinds of beauty the eye takes most delight in 
colours. We no where meet with A more glorious or 
pleasing show in nature, than what appears in the 
hestvens at the rising and setting of the sun, which 
is wholly made up of those different stains of light 
that show themselves in clouds of a different situa- 
tion. F6r this reason we find the poets, who are al- 
ways addressing themselves to the imagination, bor- 
rowing mote of their epithets from colours than from 
aiiy other topic. 

^ As the fancy delights in every thing' that is great, 
strange^ or beautiful, and is still more pleased the more 
it finds of these perfections in the same object, so it is 
cafcpaWeef receiving a rrew satisfaction by the assistance 
of AfKither sense. Thus any continued sound, as the 
music of birds, or a fall of water, awakens every mo- 
ment the mifid of the beholder, and makes him more 
at^etrtive to the several beauties of the place that lie be- 
fore him. Thus, if thefe arises a fragrancy of smells or 
perfumes, they heighten the pleasures of the imagina- 

N 3 tion^ 
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tion, and make even the colour and verdure of the land-! 
skip appear more agreeable; for the ideas of both sensei 
recommend each other, and are pleasanter together than 
when they enter the mind separately : as the diflTerenl 
colours of a picture, when they are well disposed, set 
off one anpther, and receive an additional beauty from 
|he advantage of their situation. 

* '« ADDISON\ 



PN THE PLEASURES OP THE IMAGINATION. 
PAPER III. No. 413. 

Though in yesterday's paper we considered how 
every thing that is great, new, or beautiful, is apttQ 
affect the imagination with pleasure, we must own that 
it is impossible for us to assign the necessary cause of 
this pleasure, because we know neither the nature of 
an idea, nor the substance of a human soul, which 
might help us to discover the conformiiy or disagree-r 
ableness of the one to the other ; and therefore, for 
want of such a light, all that we can do in speculations 
of this kind, is to reflect on those operations of the soul 
that are most agreeable, and to range, under their pro- 
per heads, what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind^ 
without baling able to trace out the several necessary and 
efficient causes froni whence the pleasure or displea- 
sure arisen. 

Final causes lie more bare and open to our observa- 
tion, as there are often a greater variety that belong to the 
same effect; and these, though they are not altogether 
so satisfactory, are generally more useful than the other, 
as they give us greater occasion of admiring the good- 
pess and wisdom of the first contriver. 

pne of the final causes of our delight in any thing 

that 
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that 18 great, may he this. The Supreme Author of 
bur being has so formed the soul of man, that nothing 
but himself can be its last, adequate, and proper hap- 
piness. Because, therefore, a great part of our hap- 
piness must arise from the contemplation of his being, 
that he might give our souls a just relish of such a con- 
templation, he has made them naturally delight in the 
apprehension of what is great oY unlimited. Our ad- 
miration, which is a very pleasing motion of the mind, 
immediately rises at the consideration of any object that 
takes up a great deal of room in the fancy, and, by con- 
sequence, will improve into the highest pitch of asto- 
nishment and devotion when we contemplate his nature, 
that is neither circum. scribed by time nor place, nor to be 
comprehended by the largest capacity of a created being. 

He has annexed a secret pleasure to the idea of any 
thing that is new or uncommon, that he might en- 
courage u^in the pursuit after knowledge, and engage 
us to search into the wonders of his creation ; for every 
new idea brings such a pleasure along with it as re- 
wards any pains we have taken in its acquisition, and 
consequently serves as a motive to put us upon fresh 
discoveries. 

He has made every thing that is beautiful in our own 
species pleasant, that all creatures might be tempted to 
multiply their kind, and fill the world with inhabitants; 
for it is very remarkable, that wherever nature is crost 
in the production of a monster (the result of any un- 
natural mixture) the breed is incapable of propagating 
its likeness, and of fbunding a new order of creatures ;^ 
so that, unless all animals were allured by the beauty of 
their own species, generation would be at an end, and 
the earth unpeopled. 

In the last place, he has made evcfry thipg that is ' 
N 4 beautiful 
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beautiful in all other objects pleasant, or rathe #^ ^^^ 
made so many objects appear beautiful, that he rMV§"^ 
render the whole creation more gay and delightful* ^^ 
has giv^n almost every thing about us the powers j 
raising an agreeable idea in the imagination : so that 
it is impossible for us to behold his works with cold- 
ness or indifference, and to survey so many beauties 
without a secret satisfaction and complacency. Things 
would make but a poor appearance to the eye, if wc 
saw them only in their proper figures and motions : 
and what reason can we assign for their exciting in us 
many of those ideas which are different from any thing 
that exists in the objects themselves, (for such are light 
^d colours,) were it not to add supernumerary orna- 
ments to the universe, and make it more agreeable to 
the imagination ? We are every where entertained 
with pleasing shows and apparitions, we discover ima- 
gina,ry glories in the heavens, and in the iparth, and 
see some of this visionary beauty poured out upon the 
whole creation ; but what a rough unsightly sketch 
of nature should w^ be entertained with, did all her 
colouring disappear, and the several distinctions of light 
and shade vanish ! In short, our souls are at present 
delightfully lost and bewildered in a pleasing delusion, 
j^nd we wajk abput like th^ enchanted hero in a ro- 
nxance, who sees beautiful castles, woods and meadows; 
ggnd at the same time hears the warbling of birds, and 
the purling of streams ; but upon the finishing of some 
secret spell, tfee fantastic scene breaks up, and the dis- 
consolate knight finds himself on a barren heath, or in 
a. solitary desert. It is not improbable that something 
like this may be the state of the soul, ofter its first se- 
paration, in respect of the images it will receive from 
matter, tt^ou^l^ indeed {he ideas of colours are so pleas- 
ing 
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we find the works of nature still more pleasant^ the 
mdre they resemble those of art ; for in this case our 
pleasure rises from a double principle ; from the agree- 
ableness of the objects to the eye, and from their simi- 
Ktude to other objects. We are pleased as well with 
comparing their beauties, as with surveying them, and • 
can represent, them to our minds, either as copies or 
originals. Hence it is that we take delight in apro*' 
ipect which is well laid out, and diversified with fields 
tnd meadows, woods. and rivers; in those accidental 
landskips of trees, clouds and cities, that are sometimes 
found in^the veins of marble ; in the curious fret-work' 
of rocks and grottos ; and, in a word, in any thing that 
hath such a variety or regularity as may seem the effect 
of design in what we call the works of chance. 

If the products of nature rise in value according as 
they more or less resemble those of art, we may be 
sure that artificial works receive a greater advantage 
from their resemblance of such as are natural ; because 
here the similitude is not only pleasant, but the pattern 
more perfect. The prettiest landskip I ever saw was 
one drawn on the walls of a dark room, which stood 
opposite on one side to a navigable river, and on the 
other to a park. The experiment is very common in 
optics. Here you might discover the waves and fluc-t 
tuations of the water in strong and proper colours, with 
the picture of a ship entering at one end, and sailing 
by degrees through the whole piece. On another there 
appeared the green shadows of trees, waving to and 
fro with the wind, and herds of deer among them in 
miniature, leaping about upon the wall. I must con-* 
f(!8s, the novelty of such a siglu may ba one occa- 
sion of its pleasantness to the imagination ; but cer- 
tainly its chief reason is its near rci^emblance to nature, 

as 
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in the nice touches 2md embrilishmcnts of art. 1^] 
beauties of the mo^t stately garden or palace He in M 
namnr compass, the imagination immediatety roril 
them over, and requires something else to grati{yte{| 
but in the wide £e1ds of nature^ the sight wanders 4 1 
#and dofMi without confinement, and is fed \nthn 
infinite variety of image?, without any certain sbnlof 
mnnber. For this reason we always find ihe poetii 
kwrc with the countn,^ life, where nature appears in th 
Itreatest perfection, and furnishes out all those scene 
that are most apt to delight the imagination. 

ScripioJiutt chorus omma auiat nemus, Sr^fiisit nrles, 

Hor. 2 £p. iu 7] 

« m To grottos and to groves we run. 

To ease and silence, ev'ry muse's son.' Pop 

Jlic secjtra quits, Sr nc^ctafaUere xlfa^ 
Dives opum -canarum ; hir Intis otia fandix, 
Spclunca, v?vif/nc lams; h/c fr'/<r''(la Ttwpr, 
Mugitiisque bounty 7nollesfjue sub arborc sojiini, 

Virg. Georg. ii, 4^ 

* Here easy quiet, a secure retreat, 
A harmless life that knows not how to cheat. 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner bless. 
And rural ples^sures crown bis happiness. 
Unvcx'd with quarrels, undisturbed with noise, 
Th^ country king his peaceful realm enjoys 2 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the fiow'ry pride 
Of meads and streams that through the valley glide j 
An^ shady groves that easy sleep invite. 
And, after toilsome days, a sweet repose at night.' 

Dryd 

But though there art several of those wild scei 
that arc more delightful than any artificial shows; 
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M the inhabitants of that country laugh af th€ ptanfa* 
lions of our Europeans, which are laid out by the ruia 
•9d line ; because, they lay, any one may place treei in 
cqnal rows aiid uniform figures. They chooae rather 
to show a genius in works ef this nature, and there^- 
fere always conceal the art by which they dire^ them*- 
•dves. They have a word, it seems, in their language^ 
by which they express the particular beauty of a plan«- 
tation that thus strikes the imagination at first sight, 
without discovering what it is that has so agreeable an 
efibct. Our British gardeners, on the contrary, inttead 
of humouring nature, love to deviate from it as much 
as possible. Our trees rise in cones, globes, and pynt^ 
mids. We see the marks of the scissars upon every 
plant and bush. I do not know whether I am singular 
in my opinion 5 but, for my own part, I would rather 
look upon a tree in all its luxuriancy and diitusion of 
boughs and branches, than when it is thus cut and 
.trimmed into a mathematrcal figure ; and cannot but 
fancy that an orchard in flower looks infinitely moie 
delightful than all the little labyrinths of the most 
finished parterre. But as our great modellers of gar- 
dens have their magazines of plants to dispose of, it 
is very natural for them to tear up all the beautiftil 
plantations of fruit-trees, and contrive a plan that may 
most turn to their own profit, in taking off their e^rer- 
greens, and the like nioveable plants, with which their 
shops are plentifully stocked. 

APOISOV. 



ON THB PLBA9URB8 OF THE IMAOIVATIOM. 
PAFER V. No. 415. 

Having already shown how the fancy is aflFected 

by the works of nature, and afterwards considered in 

5 general 
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as it doc^ not only^ like other pictures^ give Uie coIo«| 
and figure^ but the motion of the things it represents 

We have before observed that there ig gcneralty m 
naUore something more grand and auguat than wlui 
we meet with in the curiosities of art. When, theifJ 
.forc^ we see this imitated in any measure, it gives in • 
nqbler and more exalted kind of pleasure than wto «t 
receive from the nicer and more accurate prodqctfOM 
9f art. On this account our English gardens are sol 
90. entertaining to the fancy as those in France $ml 
Italy, where we sc« a large extent of ground covered 
over with an agreeable mixture of garden and f<Mtst, 
which represent every where an artificial mdemsfl, 
wuch more charming than that neatness and elegancy 
which we meet with in those of our own coisntry. It 
mighty ixKleed, be of ill consequence to tbe public, as 
wen as- unprofitable to private perscms, to alienate w 
much ground from pasturage, and the plough, in msny 
parts of a country that is so well peopled, and culti- 
vated to a far greater advantage. But why may not t 
whole estate be thrown into a kind of a garden hj 
fccquent plantations, that may turn as much to tbe 
profit, as the pleasure of the owner? A marsh over- 
grown wiih wllkrws, or a mountain shaded with oaks, 
«e not only more beautiful, but more beneficial, than 
when they lie bare and unadorned. Fields of corn 
make a pleasant prospect; ajul if the walks were a Kttle 
taken cai-e of that lie between them, if the natural om- 
liroidery of the meadows were helped and improved 
by §ome small additions of art, and the several rows 
of hedges set off by trees and flowers that the soil wad 
capable of receiving, a man might make a pretty land- 
ftip of his own possess ions. 

Writers who have given us an account of China, teil 
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conveyed. I know there are persons who look upon some 
of these wonders of art as fabulous; but I cannot find 
any ground for such a suspicion^ unless it be that we 
have no such works among us at present. There were 
indeed many greater advantages for building in those 
times, and in that part of the world, than have been 
met with ever since. The earth was extremely fruit- 
ful ; men lived generally on pasturage, which rcquirss 
a much smaller number of hands than agriculture : 
There were few trades to employ the busy part of man- 
kind, and fewer arts and sciences to give work to men 
of speculative tempers ; and, what is more than all the 
rest, the prince was absolute ; so that, when he went 
to war, he put himself at the head of a whole people: 
as we find Semiramis leading her three millions to the 
field, and yet overpowered by the number of her ene- 
mies. 'Tis no wonder, therefore, when she was at 
peace, and turning her thoughts on building, that she 
could accomplish such great works with such a pro ' 
digious multitude of labourers : besides that in her cli- 
mate there was small interruption of frosts and winters, 
which make the northern workmen lie half the year 
idle. I might mention, too, among the benefits of the 
climate, what historians say of the earth, that it sweated 
out a bitumen or natural kind of mortar, which is doubt- 
less the same with that mentioned in holy writ, as con- 
tributing to the structure of Babel : ^ Slime they used 
instead of mortar.' 

In Egypt we still see their pyramids, which answer 
to the descriptions that have been made of them ; and 
I question not but a traveller might find out some re-^ 
mains of the labyrinth that covered a whole province, 
and had a hundred temples disposed among its. several 
quarters and divisions. 

The 
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general both the works of nature and of art, howthq| 
mutually assist and complete each other in fimmogi 
such scenes and prospects as are most apt to ddight 
the mind of the beholder, f shall ia this paper throw! 
together some reflections on that particidar art whick 
has a more immediate tendency than any other tB 
produce those primary pleasures of the imaginatioa 
which have hitherto been the subject of this discourse. 
The art I mean is that of architecture, which I shall 
consider only with regard to the light in which tht 
foregoing speculations have placed it, without enter- 
ing into those rules and maxims which the great mas- 
ters of architecture have laid dovm^ and explained at 
large in numberless treatises upon that subject. 

Greatness, in the works of architecture, may be 
considered as relating to the bulk and body of the 
structure, or to the manner in which it is built. As 
for the first, we find the antients, especially among 
the eastern nations of the world, infinitely superior to 
the modems. 

Not to mention the Tower of Babel, of which an old 
author says, there were the foundations to be seen in 
his time, which looked like a spacious mountain } Nvhat 
could be more noble than the walls of Babylon, its 
hanging gardens, and its temple to Jupiter Belus, that 
rose a mile high by eight several stories, each story a 
furlong in height, and on the top of which was the 
Babylonian observatory ? 1 might here, likewise, take 
notice of the huge rock that was cut into the figure 
of Semiramis, with the smaller rocks that lay by it in 
the shape of tributary kings ; the prodigious bason, or 
artificial lake, which took in the whole Euphrates, till 
such time as a new canal was formed for its reception, 
with the several trenches through which that river was 

conveyed. 
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onveyed. I know there are persons who look upon some 
»f these wonders of art as fabulous ; but I cannot find 
my ground for such a guspicion^ unless it be that we 
lave no such works among us at present. There were 
odeed many greater advantages for building in those 
isnes, and in that part of the world, than have been 
net with ever since. The earth was extremely firuit- 
All ; men lived generally on pasturage, which rcqutrti 
1 much smaller number of hands than agriculture : 
There were few trades to employ the busy part of man- 
kind^ and fewer arts and sciences to give work to men 
of speculative tempers ; and^ what is more than all the 
rest, the prince was absolute ; so that, when he went 
to war, he put himself at the head of a whole people: 
as we find Semiramis leading her three millions to the 
field, and yet overpowered by the number of her ene- 
mies. 'Tis no wonder, therefore^ when she was at 
peace, and turning her thoughts on building, that she 
could accomplish such great works with such a pro ' 
digious multitude of labourers : bet^ides that in her cli- 
mate there was small interruption of frosts and winters^ 
which make the northern workmen lie half the year 
idle. I might mention, too, among the benefits of the 
climate, what historians say of the earth, that it sweated 
out a bitumen or natural kind of mortar, which is doubt-^ 
less the same with that mentioned in holy writ, as con- 
tributing to the structure of Babel : ^ Slime they used 
instead of mortar.' 

In Egypt we still see their pyramids, which answer 
to the descriptions that have been made of them ; and 
I question not but a traveller might find out some re-^ 
mains of the labyrinth that covered a whole province, 
and had a hundred temples disposed among its. several 
quarters and divisions. 

The 
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The wall of China ig one of these eastern jpteees of 
magnificence^ which makes a figure even in the map of 
the world, ahhough an account of it would have been 
thought fabulous, were not the wall itself still extant. 

We are obliged to devotion for the noblest buildings 
that have adorned the several countries of the worid« 
It is this which has set men at work on temples and 
public places of worship, not only that they might, by 
the magnificence of the building, invite the dehy to 
reside within it, but that such stupendous works might, 
at the same time, open the mind to vast conceptions, 
and fit it to converse with the divinity of the place. 
For every thing that is majestic imprints an awfulnesi^ 
and reverence on the mind of the beholder, and strikes 
in with the natural greatness of the soul. 

In the second place we are to consider greatness of 
manner in architecture, which has such force upon the 
imagination, that a small building, where it appears, 
shall give the mind nobler ideas than one of twenty 
times the bulk, where the manner is ordinary or little. 
Thus, perhaps, a man would have been more asto- 
nished with the majestic air that appeared in one of 
Lysippus's statues of Alexander, though no bigger 
than the life, than he might have been with mount 
Athos, had it been cut into the figure of the hero, 
according to the proposal of Phidias, with a river in 
one hand, and a city in the other. 

Let any one reflect on the disposition of mind he 
finds in himself, at his first entrance into the Pantheon 
at Rome, and how the imagination is filled with some- 
thing great and amazing ; and, at the same time, con- 
sider how little, in proportion, he is affected with the 
inside of a Gothic cathedral, though it be five times 
larger than the other; which can arise from nothing 

else 



els6%ut ^^gMatiBss 'of die mflaner 'mliitpv^, «kl the 
xneanneds in the other. 

" iiivM 'Men sn icdneirotion uiioiii tlus' itib)ect in a 
Dnmdh author, ^pviiich tevy much pleaded oie. It is 
iti itiJMMfieEir FV^raitU paEalld of the ahtient and mo- 
ikm afckitectuf e. il ^all give it the reader with the 
nrfiEie temifi of art Whioh be h^s made use of. ^ I am 
(Bibsernqg (says^hcj) a thing, which, in my opinion, is 
Vevy cciiibusj -vrtience it poceeds, that in the same 
|^faanti(ty'Of lifiperfioies, the one manner seems great 
esid ifip^ifioent, and the other poor and trifling: the 
Reason 'is £ne and uncommon. I say, then, thattd 
introduce into arohiteoture this grandeur of manner, 
we ought so to pro<3ced, that the division .of the prin- 
cipal members of the order may consist but of .few 
partB, that they 'be all great, and of a bold and ample 
l'elievo,'and swelling j ^nd that the eye -beholding no- 
thing little and mean, the imagination may be more 
vigoroudy touched and afTeoted with the work that 
stands -bdfore it. tFor example: in a cornice, if the 
gdla or oymatium of the corona, the coping, the 
modillioiis or denielli, make a noble show by their 
graceful productions, if we eee norie of that ordinary 
codfusioil which is the result of those little cavities, 
quarter rounds of -the astragal, and .1 know not how 
many other iiitermirlgled-particulzlTS, which produce no 
tffiedt in great and massy works, and which very un- 
profi^Wytake up place to the prejudice of the principal 
member, it is most-eertainthat this manner will appear 
solemn and great ; jTs, onthe contrary, that it will have 
but a poor and mean effect^ wherethere is a redundancy 
Iff those smaller ornamehts, which divide and scatter 
•me angles of the sight ifrto-such a multv} 

VOL. fl. O y<^' ,- , 
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SO pressed together^ that the whole. will appear bot 
confusion/ 

Among all the figures of architecture^ there are wafi 
that have a greater air than the cdncare and the convex} 
and we find in all the antientand modem architecture, 
as well in the remote parts of China as - in eountrics 
nearer home> that round pillars and vaulted roo6 mtke 
a great part of those buildings which are designed fot 
pomp and magnificence. The reasoni take to btf^ because 
in these figures we generally see more of the body thai 
in those of other kinds. There are, indeed, figures o( 
bodies, where the eye may take in two-thirds of the 
surface i but as in such bodies the sight must split 
upon several angles^ it does not take in one uniform 
idea^ but several ideas of the same kind« Look upon 
the outside of a dome^ your eye half surrounds it; look 
uppn the inside, and at one glance you have all the 
prospect of it; the entire concavity falls into your eye 
at once, the sight being as the centre that collects and 
gathers into it the lines of the whole circumference : 
in a square pillar, the sight often takes in but a fourth 
part of the surface; and in a square concave must move 
up and down to the different sides, before it is master 
of all the inward surface. For this reason,^ the fancy is 
infinitely more struck with the view of the open wr, and 
skies^ that passes through an arch, than what comes 
through a square,* or any other figure. The figure of 
th^ rainbow does not contribute less to its magnifi- 
cence, than the colours to its beauty, as it is very 
poetically described by the son of Sirach : ^ Look upon 
the rainbow^ and praise him that made it ; very beau«» 
tiful it is in its brightness; it encompasses the heaven^ 
with a glorious circle, and tha hands of the Most High 
have bended it.' 

Having' 



' ^vingthus spoken of that greatness which affectt 

the mind in architecture, I might next show the plea- 

sare that riaes in the imagination from what appears 

new and^ beautiful in this art; but as every beholder 

fias naturally a greater taste of these two perfections in 

amy building which offers itself to his view, tl^an of 

tbat wiilch I have hitherto considered, I shall not trou« 

ble my readers with, any reflactions upon it. It is suf<* 

£cient fb^my present- purpose to observe that there is 

nothing in thid \vhole art which pleases the imagine- 

tionj but as it is great, uncommon, or beautiful. 
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•N TBB SECONDARY PLBASURBS OF tHB ImA- 
' «INATiON« PAPER VI; No. 4l5. 

I AT first divided the pleasures of the imagination 
into such as »rise from objects that are actually before 
our eyes, or that once eiitered in at our eyes, and are 
afterwards called up into the mind either barely by its 
own operations, or on occasion of something without 
us, as statues, or desi::riptions. We have already 
considered the first division, and shall therefore enter 
on the other, which, for distinction sake, I have 
called the secondary pleasures df the imagination. 
When I say the ideas we receive from statues, de- 
scriptions, or such like occa^ons, are the same that 
were once actually in our view, it must not be under- 
stood that we had once seen the very place, action, 
or person that are carved or described. It is sufficient 
that we have seen places, persons or actions in ge*^ 
Mcral which bear a resemblance^ or at least some re« 
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Aiot^ %xAw^f ^s4th "^fftsi ti^ 'find fc^nr^icsbtQl^ tijics 
h is in i!Ke ^^ef of the im^ioBtlon, Wben it is Bnce 
«tb)ctaid Vitb psiitifculffir i&eu, to enlaevg^ ^ei>iki|i>und, 
«ia vary' fhism at lifer 'iwft pleidtire. • ' 

Atm>hg th^ dMfeMit kitKb tyf nqnvBemstioiiy stattii^ 
Itry fe >lie 'tWfst 'tjaturdly ^nd i^f(yw« v» somedibig tHnt 

fffim iiijtan^^) ^t bnts >Who 1» bbm blind take ib 
}mdgfe:hi4ib hrad^ attrd'mKi^ out with his fio^ihe 
dRrcfi!^! ^fiiyjfov^^ttd (mp'f^ssioift of thie tchiael^itad 
he will -isStMly (MUeeiVe hoiv the shftpe tjf a tznfan^ lir 
beast^ may be represented by it ; but should he draw 
his band over a picture, where all is smooth and uni- 
forrft^ he wouFd never be able to imagine how the 
several ptominencies and depressions of a human body 
CQ^ldbe-sb^ywn on aplain piece of oanyasjt ttrathas in 
it no urxe^ponneto ox. irregularity. Description runs 
yet further from the things it represents than painting; 
fenrii picture bears a real resemblaJice to Its 'oligiAal, 
which letters «nfd syllables arc wholly void of, -Colours 
speak all knguages, but wonds are understood HOnly by 
such a people or riation. For this reason, 'f hod^ 
men's necessities quickly put them on fittdiVi^ out 
speech, writing is probubly Of a later iriVetition thjm 
painting) |«k*ti^n1airly We are told that in Americft^ 
when flie Spaniards first arrived there, exprolsdswefe 
filent.to the emperor of Mexico in paint, ^md the nevi^s 
df his cotmtry delineated by the strokes of a peticil; 
whifch was a more natural way than fhdt of Writifig, 
though at the Same time tnuch more im|Jerfefct, be- 
cause it is impossible lo draw the little connexiows of 
Speech, or to^ give the 'picture of a conjunction or an 
adverb. It^ould be yet more strange, to represent 
vusiUe objects by sounds that have Ho ideas an^ 

nexed 
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s\exe4 tq t]bi^> and to qiake something like dgscrip. 
tjjqn ia music. Yet it is c^rtainj thcFc' Qiay b^ con- 
fused imperfect notions of this nati^F^ raided n\ ii[% 
imaglnatjoa by an artificial composition of notes ; and 
we find that great masters in the act ^q a^}c/ ^on;^-: 
timesj to set their hearers in the he^t apd hi^rry of a 
battle^ to overcast their minds with melancholy scenes 
^.ad apprehensions of deaths and funerals^ or tQ luj|. 
them into pleasing dreams of groves and elysiums. 

In all these instances^ this secondary pleasure of th« 

iin£gf|i^tion proceeds from that action of U>e mina 

which compares the ideas arising from the original 

objects with the ideas we receive fron^ the sfatue, .pic> 

ture^ description, or sound that represents them* It 

is unpossiblc for us to give the necessary re^on why 

(his operation of the mind is aUended with so mucjt 

pleasure^ as I have before observed on the same occav 

sion ; but we find a great variety of entiertainmeuts d?« 

rived firomthis single principle : for it is this tbft not only 

givers us a relish of statuary^ pointing and description, 

but mijkes us delight in all iji^ actiojis and arts of mit 

xuicry. It is tins that makes the sfiVQral kinds of wit 

piea^2^it, which consists^ as I have formerly shown, 

in the affinity of ideas : find we may add, it j^ thip 

also Uiat raises the littl^ satisfaction w.e sopnistime^ (in^ 

in the different sorts of falsewit ; whether It consist^ 

in the afEnity of letters^ as an anagram^ acrostic ; pr 

of syllables, as in doggrel rymes, echoes ; or of words, 

as in puns, quibbles; or of a yvhole. sentence or poem^ 

as wings and altars. The final cause, probably, of 

Annexing pleasure to this pperation of the mind, was 

to quicken and encourage us in our searches after truth, 

^ince the distinguishing one thing fjr.om another, and 

jbe right discerning betwixt pur ideas, 4^^?^^* ^yholly 

03 " '■ ■ ■ ' upcu 
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upon our comparing them together, and observing the 
congruity or disagreement that appears among the 
^veral works of nature. 

But I shall here confine myself to those pleasures of 
the imagination which proceed firom ideas raised by 
words^ bepaus9 most of the observations that agree 
with descriptions are equally applicable to 'painting 
and statuary. 

Words, when well chosen, have so great a force in 
them, that a description often gives us more lively 
ideas than the sight of things themselves. The reader 
finfds a scene drawn in stronger colours, and painted 
more to the life in his imagination, by the help of 
words than by an actual survey of the scene which 
they describe. In this case the poet seems to get the 
better of nature; betakes, indeed, the landskip after 
her, but gives it more vigorous touches, heightens its 
beauty, and so enlivens the whole piece, that the 
images which flow from the objects themselves appear 
weak and 'faint, in comparison of those that com© 
from the expressions. The reason, probably, may be^ 
because in the survey of any object, we have only so 
much of it painted on the imagination as comes in at 
the eye; but, in its description, the poet gives us as free 
a view of it as he pleases, and discovers to us several 
parts, that either we did not attend to, or that lay out 
of our sight when we first beheld it. As we look on 
^ny object, our idea of it is, perhaps, made up of two 
or three simple ideas ; but when the poet represents it, 
he may either give us a more complex idea of it, or 
only raise in us such ideas as are most apt to aflect 
the imagination. 

It may be here worth our while to examine how it 
pomes IQ pass that several readers, who arc all ac- 

quwite4 



^r garden flourubes in the imagihaUoa. But liecauit 
the (deasuro we received from ttmae f^ces fiu: aor^ 
^nounted and overcame the little diaagretablcaeM wt 
&und in tbezh ; for this reason there ifvaa at first % 
ynioT passage worn in the {Measure traces^ and on the 
contiar^ so narrow a one in those which, belonged to the 
disqpreeable ideos^ that they were quickly stopt np> 
and rendered incapable of receiving any animal spirits, 
and consequently of exciting any unplefuant idoas m 
the memory. 

It WQfuId be in vain to inquire whether the power of 
imagining things strongly proceeds from any greater 
perfection in the soul, or from any nicer texture in the 
brain of one man than of another. But this is certain, 
that a noble writer should be bom with this faculty in 
its fiill stiengtli and vigour, so as to be able to receive 
lively ideas from outward objects, to retain thtox long^ 
and to range th^m together, upon occasion, in sqch 
figures and represenutions as are most likely to hit 
the fancy of the reader, A poet should take as much 
paine in forming his imagination, as a philosopher in 
cultivating his understanding. He must gain a due 
relish of the works of nature, and be thoroughly con«» 
versant in the various scenery of a country lite. 

When he is stored with country images, if he would 
go beyond pastoral, and the loyrer kinds of poetry, he 
ought to acquaint himself with the pomp and magni- 
ficence of courts. lie should be very well versed in 
every thing that is noble and ftately in the. productions 
of art, whether it appear in planting or statuary, in the 
great works of architecture which are in their present 
glory, or in the ruins of thosf which flourished in for- 
mer ages. 

Such advantages as these help to open a man's 
8 thoughts 
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W:p ma^roBscTve^ that a^y siangfe circumsumot ojf 
what Tipc hawe fornqerlyscca often raises up a whsk 
stent of iixM^iery, and awakenst numbering ideas^tbil 
before slept in the imagiTiatictn ; such a particular smdl 
or colour is able to fili the Biii»dy on 4 sudden^ vnth 
the picture of tBe (lelds or gardens where we first ibck 
trith it^ asid to bring up into view all the variciy of 
linages that once attended it. Our imagii^ation takes 
th^ hint, and leads us unexpectedly into cities or thca^ 
tresj plains or meadows. Wc may further obserre) 
when the fancy thus reflects on the scenes that havt 
f)as8ed in it formerly^ tbcs^ which were at first pleasant 
to behold appear more so upon reflection, . and that 
the meihory heightens the delightfulness of the original) 
A Cartesian would Account for both these instances iq 
the following mani^r : 

The set of ideas which we received from such a pro- 
spect or garden, having entered the mind at the same 
time, have a set of traces belonging to them in the 
brain> borderiilg vfery near upon one another : when, 
therefore, any one of these ideas arises in the imagina- 
tion> and cpnscque^iUy dispatches a flow of animal 
spirits to its proper trace, these spirits, in the violence 
of their motionj run not only into the trace to which 
they were more particularly directed, but into several 
of those that lie about it. By this means they awaken 
Other ideas of the same i^ct, which imnirdialcly deter- 
mine a new dispatch of spirit?, that in the same man- 
ner open other neighbouring traces, till at last the 
**hole 6ot of them it blown up, and the whole prospect 

or 



ien ikmrubes in the imaginaUoa. But l|ecaui» 
leasuro we received from tboM f^ces fiu mr^ 
ted ind (yrorcame th^e- little diaagretablcDeiS wt 

in tbem ; for this reason there was «t finfc 9 
passage worn in the {deasure trates, aad on the 
r^ so narrow a one in those wfaidi belonged to the 
seable ideos^ that they were qoickty stopt up» 
ndered incapable of receiving any animal spirita^ 
Misequently of exciting any unplsfuanl ickas m 
emory. 

raoiU be in vain to inquire whether tibe power of 
ling things strongly proceeds from any greater 
tion in the soul, or from any nicer texture in the 
of one man than of another. But this is certain, 

noble writer should be bom with this faculty in 
I stiengtii and vigour, so as to be able to receive 
ideas from outward objects^ to.retatin thim bmg^ 
) range th^m together, upon oceasion^ in sqch 
s; and representations as are most likely to hit 
Qcy of the reader. A poet sboidd take as xauch 
in forming his imagination, as a philosopher in 
iting his understanding. He must gain a due^ 
of the works of nature, and be thoroughly con*p> 
It in the various scenery of a country life, 
len he is stored with country images, if he would 
irond pastoral, atid the loyror kinds of poetry^ he 
to acquaint himself with ^e pomp and magnl- 
e of courts. He should be . very well versed in 
thing th^t is noble and ftately in tbe.productions 

whether it appear in pj^inting or statuary, in the 
works of architecture which are in their present 

pr in the ruins of thpic which flourished in for- 
ges. 

h advantages as tthese help to open a man's 
8 thoughts 
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^booghts^ and to enlarge bis imagination, and wi| 
lb«refi>re hare their influence on ail kinds of writing 
if the author knows how to make right \xse of them* 
And among those of the learned languages who exod 
in this t^ent, the most perfect in their several kizub 
are perhaps Homer, Virgil, and.€>vid» The firit 
9&rikes ik^ imagination wonderfiiily with what is greit» 
the second with what is beautiful, and the last witk 
jR-hatiastrange* Rckding the Iliad is like traydiio| 
through a country uninhabited, where the fancy is en* 
tertainad with a thousand savage prospects of vast de- 
serts, wide; uncultivated marshes, huge forests, wis* 
shapen rocks and precipices. On the contrary, the 
^neidislik^ a well ordered garden, where it is im- 
possiUe to find out any part unadorned, or to cast our 
eyes upon a single spot that does not produce sonse 
beaitiful plant or Sower. But when we are in the 
Metamorphosis isve are walking on enchanted groundi 
and see nothing but scenes of magic lyiiig round us. 

Homer is in bis province when he is describing ft 
battle or a muftittftle, aliero or a god. Virgil is never 
iietter pleased than when he is in his elysium, or 
copying out an entertaining picture. Homer's epithets 
generally mark out what is great ; Virgil's, what is 
agreeable. Nothing can be more magnificent than the 
figiwre Jnpiter mak^s in the first IBad, nor more cbano*^ 
fog than that of Venus in the first Mntidi 

H, jcai xaarsiKTiv eif o(ppua'i vsvire Kpovixv^ 
JKiLtf^^^tisLi S*(x,pac ')(a,irxi'*sTtcppu}7(ivro ava-H-f^s 
Kpxr:^S OLTt' a9p:ycrroio* /xsyoy S'sKsXi^sv O^^vpiTfov, 

Iliad. !. jxS. 

He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows ; 
Shakes his am.brosial curW, and gives the nod, 
T^x stamp of fate, and sanction of the God : 
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High hetT*ii with trembling the dread signal took. 
And all Olympni to the centre sbook« 



Fori; 



jy'txitt 5" avert ens rosed cervice rejulsit : 
Ambrasiaque comte divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere : Pedes vestis dejluiit ad imoSp 
Et vera incessu patuii Dea ■ ■ 



i£n. 1.400. 



Thus having said, she turn'd and made appear 

Her neck refulgent^ and disheverd hair; 

Which^ flowing from her shoulders, reach'd the gronnd. 

And widely spread ambrosial scents around : 

In length of train descends her sweeping gown« 

And by her graceful walk the (jueen of lore is known. 

Drtosn. 

Vomer's persons are most of them godlike and terrible; 
Virgil has scarce admitted any into his poem who zn 
not beautiful^ and hs^ taken particular care to make 
lus hero so. 



■ ■» l umenqtteJHvenfa 
Purpttrtum, et latos ocu/is aJUivit honores. 

And gave his rolling eyes a sparkling grace. 
And breath'd a youthful vigour on his iface. 



i£n. i. 594« 
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n a word^ Homer fills his readers with sublime ideas^ 
id^ I believe^ has raised the imagination of all the 
x)d poets that have come after him. I shall only in« ^ 
ance Horace^ who immediately takes fire at the first 
nt of any passage in the Iliad or Odyssey, and always 
;es above himself when he has Homer in his view. 
irgU \k94 drawn together^ into bis J£xkt\dy all the 

pleasing 
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pleasing 9M^%b bb uft^tct i$ ca^leof admk^Bfi 
in his Georgics hfu» giv^H) u$ « c(dbf:tioa of t1|» i 
deii|^itful landskips'that can be made out of field' 
woods, herds of cattle, and swarms of bees. 

Oyid, in his Metamorphoses, has shown us ho^ 
imagination may he affected by whs^t is %txange« 
describes a miracle in every story, (ind always gii 
the sight of some new creature at the end of it. 
art consists chiefly in well timing his descriptipi 
fore the first shape is quite worn off, and the ne 
perfectly finished ; so that he every where eijtf 
us with somotbiwg wc never saw before, ai>4 
monster aftqp mpQ$ler to the end of the Wri 
phoses. 

If X wfre to name a poet that is a perfect ma 
all these arts of working on the imagination, I 
Mihon may pass fof one : and if his Paradise Lo 
short of the JBncid or Iliad in this respect, it pr 
rather from the fault of the language in whicl 
i\Titten, than from any defect of genius in the 2 
So divine a poem in English, is like a stately 
built of brick, where one may see architecture 
great a perfection as in one of marble, though tl 
terials are of 9 coarser nature. But to consider 
as it regards our present subvCiCt ; what can b 
ceivcd greater than the battle of angels, the maj 
Messiah, the stature and behaviour of Satan i 
pecfs ! Wfe*t more beautiful thgn P*nd?en[ioniui 
rtdisp, hfeaycQ, angels, Adam and Eve? What 
fefcronge tb»n the creation of the world, tlie 
pjctamorphoaes cf the fallen angels, and the sur 
ad.ventures their lender meets with in his searct 
paradise? No other aubject could have fumi 
|K)et wiUi sceoes §0 peoper to sUike U\e in^agii 



btlier foet could have painted those scenes in 
itreng and Irvely colours. 



KHk Vl'kasures op rttfi fMAis-iKAlrtbtc. 
>A>ER VIII. 'Nb. 41*8. 

t ffleacsures of thbse^econdacy. views <)f tht iivia* 
u '4i<e of a wider and more unimeradi nattiire 
hole it'has when jomed vKth ^ight ; for notonly 
s'greslt, strange^ or beautiful, but anything that 
l^eoable'whtaloaked updn^fileases tis-in an4pt 
3tiuh. Here, therefore, \\'e'mu8t iniqutre tflxir a 
tinciple of pleasure, whiclrisnodiin^else'but the 
Df -tife mitid, which compares the ideas that aiise 
(K>rds, with the ideas that ari^ from olijects them- 
i %nd why this opemtion of the aikid' is attend* 
h So much pkasure, "wehav^e 'before tonsidared. 
is'i^son^-therefore, thedeseiiption of adui^ill 
fivg'to the imagination, if -the image lie itpre- 
to our minds by suiuble'eocpiTesmons; tbotiQfh^ 
Is, 'this may be more properly called tfae/plcia« 
if 'Ibe' understanding than of the fonoy^ bacauaa 
i'tiot 'so much delighted with' the iihage thatis 
Aedln thie description, as widithe 'aptness of ihe 
ition to excite the image, 
if thedeiscriptidn of what is little, common, or 
iedy he 'acceptable to the imagination, the de* 
on of what is great, sirrprisihg orhetutifhl, is 
more so ; because, here weare not otily delighted 
sbm paring the representation with -the- original, 
e 'highly pleased with the orlghtal itself. -Most 
s^ I belieVe, are mow dhahftbd W!th'Mih;<>n*8 de* 

scription 
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scription of paradise than of hell : ih^f are botbi 
haps^ equally perfect in their kind ; but in the one 
brimstone and sulphur are not so refreshiijg tothei 
gination, as the beds of flowers and the wildement^^^ 
sweets in the other. 

There is yet another circumstance which 
mends a description more than dl the rest^ and ttutu 
if it represents to us such objects as are apt to raise 
secret ferment in the mind of the reader, and to 
with violence upon his passions, .For, in this ca8C,«r^ 
are at once warmed, and enlightened, so that the pka^ 
sure becomes more universal, and is several ways qiif 
lified to entertain ub« Thus, in painting, it is pleasant 
to look on the picture of any face, where the! resem- 
blance is hit; but the pleasure increases, if it be the 
picture of a face that is beautiful ; and is still greatCTi 
if the beauty be softened with an air of melancholy QC 
sorrow. The two leading passions which the more 
serious parts of poetry endeavour to stir up in us, are 
terror and pity. And here, by the way, one would 
wonder how it comes to pass that such passions as are 
very unpleasant at all other times are very agreeabk 
when excited by proper descriptions. It is not strangCi 
tliat we should take delight in such passages as are apt 
to produce hope, joy, admiration, love, or the like emo- 
tions in us, becausie they never rise in the mind with- 
out an inward pleasure which attends them. But how 
comes it to pass, that we should take delight in being 
terrified or dejected by a description, when we find lo 
nmch uneasiness in the fear or grief which we receive 
from any other occasion ? 

If we consider,, therefore, the nature of this pleasure, 
we shall find that it does not arise so properly from the 
description of what is terrible, as from the reflection we 

make 
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^ ourselves at the tinre of readiag lU Whea 
1^ on such hideous objects^ vre are not a littli 
I to think we are in no danger of them. We con* 
2em, at the same time, as dreadful and harm^^^ 
} that, the more, frightful appearance they mak^ 
Iter is the pleasure we receive from the sense of 
1 safety. In short, we look upon the tenors of a 
ion with the same curiosity and saxisfaclioa 
survey a dead monster. 

■— ■ Informe cadaver 

hiiur: nequeunt eipiericardatueftdo 

ies ocuios, vnltum, 'oiliosaque setis 

I semiferi, atque extinctosfaucibus ignes, 

Virg. j£a* viiL s6t. 

—They drag him from hit den. 

ond*ring neighbourhood, with glad fnrprise^ 

his shagged breast, his giant size, 

nth that flames no more, and his eztinguishM tff». 

Dryosm» 



} 



:hc same reason that we are delighted with the 
r upon dangers that are past, or in looking on 
ce at a distance, which would fill us with a 
kind of horror, if we saw it hanging over our 

• like manner, when we read of torments^ 
deaths, and the like dismal accidents, our 
does not flow so properly from the grief which 
lancholy descriptions give us, as from the 
►mparison which we made between ourselves 
erson who suffers. Such representations teach 
a JAist value upon our own condition, and make 
Dur good fortune, which exempts us from the 
nities. This is, however, such a kind of plea- 
sure 
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sore Tcs ^Di^ *ai!e trotcapaHc of recervmg, whxsa ym 
person actndly lying under the tonures'that-wc 
with m a descriptton ; 'becatnsetn'this esse the 
jpmses tDO dose upon our senses, and bears m 
trpon IK, l!hat h docs not give us time or Jersare 
fleet on T)irrse9ves. Our ihonghts are so >inteiti 
the miseries of the sufferer, that we cannot "^tum 
ttponT)urTJwn hairiness. Whrreas, ontheedi 
we consider the misfortunes we «Ad in histc 
poetry, either as past or as fictitious, so that the 
tion upon ourselves rises in us insensibly, and 
bears the sorrow we conceive for the sufferings 
afflicted. 

%ut because the mind of man requires som 
more perfect in matter tlun what it finds then 
can never meet with any sight in nature :which 
ciently answers its highest ideas of pleafajatnass; 
other words, because the imagination can fancy 
self things more great, strange, or beautiful, th 
eye ever saw, and is still scni-ible of some de! 
what it has seen ; on this account, it is the pa 
poet to humour (he imagination in our own nc 
by mending and perfecting nature where he desc 
reality, and by adding greater beauties than are j 
gether in nature, where he describes a fiction. 

He is not obliged to attend her in the slow ad' 
which she makes from one season to another, or 
serve her conduct in the successive production of 
and flowers. He may draw into his description 
beauties of the spring and autumn, and make the 
year contribute something to render it the more 
able. His rose-trees, woodbines and jessamine 
fiower together, and his beds be covered at the 
time with lilies, violets and amaranths. His soil 

rest 
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restrained to anjr particular set of plants, but is proper 
either ibr oaks or myrtles^ and adapts itself to the pro- 
ducts of every climate. Oranges may grow wild in it ; 
myrrh may be met with in every hedge; and if he thinks 
it proper to have a grove of spices, he can quickly com- 
mand sun enough to raise it. If all this will not fur- 
nish out an agreeable scene, he can make several new 
species of flowers, with richer scents and higher co- 
lours than any that grow in the gardens of Nature. His 
concerts of birds may be as full and harmonious, and 
his woods as thick and gloomy, as he pleases. He is at 
no more expense in a long vrsta than a short one, and 
can as easily throw his cascades from a precipice df half 
a mile high^ as from one of twenty yards. He ha£ his 
choice of the winds, and can turn the course of his 
rivers in all the variety of meanders that are most de- 
lightful to the reader's imagination. In a word, he has 
the modelling of nature in his own hands, and may 
give her what charms he pleases, provided he does not 
reform her too much, and run into absurdities by en- 
deavouring to excel. 

ADUlSOiV. 



ON THE PLEASURES OP THE IMAGINATION. 
PAPER IX. No. 419. 

There is a kind of writing, wherein the poet quite 
loses sight of nature, and entertains his reader's ima- 
gination with the characters and actions of such per- 
sons as have many of them no existence but what he 
bestows on them. Such are fairies, witches, magi- 
cians, daemons, and departed spirits. This Mr. Dryden 
calls * the fairy way of writing;' which is, indeed, 
more difHcuIt than any other that depends on the 

VOL. II. p ^o^tC*^ 
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tnindof man is naturally subject. We are pleased 
with surveying the diflTereiit habits and behaviours of 
fereiga countries; how much more must we be de- 
lighled and surprised when we are led^ as it were^ into 
a new creation, and see the persons and manners of 
anoiher species ? Men of cold fancier and philosophi- 
cal dispositions objeot to this kind of poetry, that it 
haa not probability enough to affect the imagination. 
Bat to this it may be answered, that we are sure, in 
general, there are many intellectual beings in the world 
besides ourselves, and several species of spirits, v^ho 
are subject to different laws and oeconomies from those 
of mankind ; when we see, therefore, any of these re- 
presented naturally, we cannot look upon the repre- 
sentation as altogether impossible; nay, many are pre- 
possessed with such false opinions as dispose them to 
believe these particular delusions ; at least we have all 
heard so many pleasing relations in favour of them, 
that we do not care for seeing through the falsehood, 
and willingly give ourselves up to so agreeable an im- 
posture. 

The antients have not much of this poetry among 
them ; for, indeed, almost the whole substance of it 
owes its original to the darkness and superstition of 
later ages, when pious frauds were made use of to 
amuse mankind, and frighten them into a sense of their 
duty. Our forefathers looked upon nature with more 
reverence and horror, before the world was enlightcRcd 
by learning and philosophy, and loved to astoni>h 
themselves with the apprehensions of witchcraft, pro- 
digies, charms, and enchantmerits. There was not a 
village in England that had not ^ ghost in it, the 
church -yards were all haunted, every large common 
bad a circle of fairies belonging to it^ and there wa^ 

V 2 scarce 
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scarce a shepherd to be met with who had not secft i 
spirit. 

Among all the poets of this kind our English aie 
much the best, by what I have yet seen ; whether it be 
that we abound with more stories of this nature, or that 
the geniiis of our country is fitter for this sort of poetry. 
For the English are naturally fanciful, and very oftea 
disposed by that gloominess and melancholy of tern* 
per, which is so frequent in our nation, to many wild 
notions and visions, to which others are not so liable. 

Among the English, Shakespear has incomparably 
excelled all others. That noble extravagance of fancy, 
which he had in so great perfection, thoroughly quali- 
fied him to touch this weak superstitious part of his 
reader's imagination ; and made him capable of suc- 
ceeding, where he had nothing to support him besides 
the strength of his own genius. There is something 
9o wild, and yet so solemn, in his speeches of his ghosts, 
fairies, witches, and the like imaginary persons, that 
we cannot forbear thinking them natural, though wc 
have no rule by which to judge of them ; and must 
confess, if there are swch beings in the world, it looks 
highly probable they should talk and act as he has re- 
presented them. 

There is another sort of imaginary beings, that we 
sometimes meet with among the poets, when the au- 
thor represents any passion, appetite, virtue or vice, 
under a visible shape, and makes it a person or an ac- 
tor in his poem. Of this nature are the descriptions 
of Hunger and Envy in Ovid, of Fame in Virgil, and 
of Sin and Death in Milton. We find a whole crea- 
tion of lh& like shadowy persons in Spenser, who had 
an admirable talent in rej^resentaiions of this kind. I 
have discoursed of these emblematical persons in former 

paper?. 
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papers, and shall therefore only mention them in this 
place. Thus we see how many ways poetry addresses 
itself to the imagination, as it has not only the whole 
circle of nature for its province, but makes new worlds 
of it| own, shows us persons who are not to be found in 
being, and represents even the faculties of the soul, 
with the several virtues and vices, in a sensible shape 
. and character^ 

I shall, in my two following papers, consider in gene-* 
ra], how other kinds of writing are qualified to please 
the imagination, with which I intend to conclude this 
essay. 

i^DDISQ.V. 



ON THE PLEASURES OP THE IMAGINATION. 
PAPER X. No. 420. 

As the writers in poetry and fiction borrow their 
several materials firom outward objects, and join them 
together at their own pleasure, there are others who 
are obliged to follow nature more closely, and to take 
entire scenes out of her. Such are historians, natural 
philosophers, travellers, geographers, and, in a word, 
all who describe visible objects of a real existence. 

It is the most agreeable talent of a historian to be 
able to draw up his armies and fight his battles in pro- 
per expressions ; to set before our eyes the divisions, ca- 
bals and jealousies of great men ; to lead us step by step 
into the several actions and events of his history. We 
love to see the subject unfolding itself by just dc- 
grees, and breaking upon us insensibly, that so we may 
be kept in a pleasing suspense, and have time given us 
to raise our expectations, and to side with one of the 
parties concerned in the relation. I confess this shows 
• p 3 more 
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more the art than the veracity of Ae historian, but I 
am only to speak of him as he is qualified to please die 
imagination ; and in this respect Livy has, perhaps,^ 
excelled all who went before him, or have written siuoe 
his time. He describes every thing in so lively a 
manner that his whole history is an admirable picture, 
and touches on such proper circumstances, in every 
story, that his reader becomes a kind of spectator, and 
feels in himself all the variety of passions which are 
correspondent to the several parts of the relations. 

But, among this set of writers, there are none who 
more gratify and enlarge the imagination than the 
authors of the new philosophy, whether we consider 
their theories of the earth or heavens, the discoveries 
they have made by glasses, or any other of their con- 
templations on nature. We are not a little pleased to 
find every green leaf swarm with millions of animals, 
that, at their largest growth, are not visible to the naked 
eye. There is something very engaging to the iitncy, 
as well as to our reason, in the treatises of metals, mi- 
nerals, plants, and meteors. But when we survey the 
whole earth at once, and the several planets that lie 
within its neighbourhood, we are filled with a pleasing 
astonishment to see so many worlds hanging one above 
another, and sliding round their axles in such an ama- 
zing pomp and solemnity. If, after this, we contem- 
plate those wild Gelds of aether, that reach in height as 
far as from Saturn to the fixed stars, and run abroad 
almost to an infinitude, our imagination finds its capa- 
city filled with so immense a prospect, and puts itself 
upon the stretch to comprehend it. But if we yet rise 
higher, and consider the fixed stars as so many vast 
oceans of flame, that are each of them «ittended with a 
different set of planets, and still discover new firma- 

menta^ 
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ments and new lights that ire sunk further in those un- 
fathomable depths of aether, so as not to be seen by the 
slrottgetit of our telescopes, we are lost in such a laby- 
rinth of Buns and worlds, and confounded with thcim-' 
menstty and magnificence of nature. 

Nothing is more pleasant to the fancy than to en- 
large itiself by degrees, in its contemplation of the va- 
rious proportions which its several objects bear to each 
oth^r, wfcen it compares the body of man to the bulk of 
the whole eahh, the earth to the circle it describes 
round the sun, that circle to the sphere of the fixed 
stars, the sphere of the fixed stars to the circuit of the 
whole creation, the whole creation itself to the infinite 
space that is every where diffused about it ; or when 
the imagination works downward, and considers the 
bulk of a human body in respect of an animal a hun- 
dred times less than a mite, the particular limbs of such 
an* animal, the different springs that actuate the limbs, 
the spirits which set the springs a-going, and the pro- 
portionable minuteness of these several parts, before 
they have arrived at their full growth and perfection ; 
but if, after all this, we take the least particle of these 
animal spirits, and consider its capacity of being 
wrought into a world that shall contain within those 
narrow dimensions a heaven and earth, stars and pla- 
nets, and every different species of living creatures, in 
the same analogy and proportion they bear to each 
other in our own universe ; such a speculation, by 
reason of its nicety, appears ridiculous to those who 
have not turned their thoughts that way, though at 
tile same time it is founded on no less than the evi- 
dence of a demonstration. Nay^ we may yet carry it 
further, and discover in the smallest particle of this 
p 4 little 
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little world a new inexhausted fund of matter^ capable of' 
being spun out into another universe. 

I have dwelt the longer on this subject^ because I 
think it may show us the proper limits, as well as the 
defectiveness, of our imagination ; how it is confined to 
a very small quantity of space, and immediately stopt 
in its operation, when it endeavours to take in any 
thing that is very great or very little. Let a man try 
to conceive the different bulk of an animal which is 
twenty from another which is a hundred times less 
than a mite, or to compare in his thoughts a length 
of a thousand diameters of the earth with that of a 
million, and he will quickly find that he has no diffe- 
rent measures in his mind adjusted to such extraordi- 
nary degrees of grandeur or minuteness. The under- 
standing, indeed, opens an infinite space on ever)* side 
of us ; but the imagination, after a few faint efforts, is 
immediately at a stand, and finds herself swallowed up 
in the immensity of the void that surrounds it : our 
reason can pursue a particle of matter through an in- 
finite variety of divisions; but the fancy soon loses sight 
of it, and feels in itself a kind of chasm, that wants to 
be filled with matter of a more sensible bulk. We caa 
neither widen nor contract the faculty to the dimen- 
sion of either extreme. The object is too big for our ca- 
pacity when we would comprehend the circumference 
of a world, and dwindles into nothing when we en- 
deavour after the idea of an atom. 

It is possible this defect of imagination may not be 
in the soul itself, but as it acts in conjunction with the 
bodv. Perhaps there may not be room in the brain for 
such a variety of impressions, or the animal spirits may 
be incapable of figuring them in such a manner as is 

accessary 
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lary.to excite so very large or very minute ideas, 
ver it be, ive may well suppose that beings of a 
• nature very much excel us in. this respect, as it 
>able the soul of man will be infinitely more per- 
•reafter in this faculty, as well as in all the rest ;• 
uch that, perhaps, the imagination will be able to 
)ace with the understanding, and to form in itself 
)t ideas of all the differenl modes and. quantities of 

ADDISON* 



THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION, 
PAPER XI* No. 421. 

B pleasures of the imagination arc not wholly 
ed to such particular authors as are conversant 
iterial objects, but are often to be met with 
J the polite masters of morality, criticism, and 

speculations abstracted from matter, who, 
[1 they do not directly treat of the visible parts of 
, often draw from them their similitudes, meta- 

and allegories. By these allusions a truth in 
iderstanding is as it were reflected by the imagi- 
5 we are able to see something like colour and 
in a notion, and to discover a scheme of thoughts 
out upon matter. And here the mind receives 
t deal of satisfaction, and has two of its faculties 
^ at the same time ; while the fancy is busy in 
ig after the understanding, and transcribing ideas 
the intellectual world into the material. 
• great art of a writer- shows itself in the choice 
asing allusions, which are generally to be taken 
;he great or beautiful works of art or nature ; 

for, 
8 
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for, though whatever is new or uncommon is apt 1 
delight the im^natiotr^ the chief des^ of am allusi 
being to illustrate and explain the passages of ihil 
author, it should be always borrowed from what ill 
tnore known and c6mmon than the passages which i 
to be explained. 

AHegories, when well chosen, are like so oiaoy!! 
tracks of light in a discourse, that, make every thiiaj'.! 
about them clear and beautiful. A noble metaphov ] 
when it is placed to an advantage, casts a kind of 
glory round it, and darts a lustre through a whole sen- 
tence. These different kinds of allusion are but so 
many different manners of similitude, and, thit th(Sy 
may please the imagination, the likeness ought to be 
very exact, or very agreeable, as we love to sec a 
picture where: the resemblance is just, or the posture 
and air graceful. But we often find eminent writers 
very faulty in this respect ; great scholars are apt to 
fetch their comparisons and allusions from the sciences 
in which they are most conversant, so that a man may 
see the compass of their learning in a treatise on the 
jn'ost indifferent subjects. I have read a discourse upon 
love, which none but a profound chymist could under- 
stand, and have heard many a sermon that should only 
have been preached before a congregation «)f Cartesians* 
On the contrary, your men of business usually have 
recourse to such instances as are too mean and familiar. 
They are for drawing the reader into a game of chess 
or tennis, or for leading him from shop to shop, in 
the cant of particular trades and employments. It is 
certain there may be found an infinite variety of very 
agreeable allusions in both these kinds ; but, for the 
generality, the most entertaininji ones lie in the works 

of 
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nature^ which are obvious to all (upacities, and more 
lightful than what is to be found in arts and sciences. 
It is this talent of afTccting the iniaginati<m that 
^es an embellishment to good sexise^ and makes one 
m's compositions more agreeable than another's. It 
s ofF all writings in general, but is the very life and 
fhest perfection of poetry : where it shines in an 
rment degree, it has preserved several poems for 
uay ages, that have nothing else to recommend them; 
i where all the other beauties are present, the work 
jears dry and insipid, if this single one be wanting, 
h^ sojcnething in it like creation. It bestows a kind 
existence, and draws up to the reader's view several 
j.ccts which are not to be found in being. It makes 
ditions to nature, and gives greater variety to God's 
>rks. In a word, it is able to beautify and adorn the 
38t illustrious scenes in the universe, or to fill the 
mid with more glorious shows and apparitions than 
:j be found in any part of it. 

tVe have now disco v<;red the several originals of 
jse pleasures that gratify the fancy; and here, per- 
ps, it would not be very difficult to cast under their 
3per heads those contrary objects, which are apt to 
! it with distaste and terror; for the imagination is 
liable to pain as pleasure. When the brain is hurt 
any accident, or the mind disordered by dreams or 
:kness, the fancy is overrun wiih wild dismal ideas, 
d terrified with a thousand hideous monsters of its 
m framing. 

EjutJtenidum vehUl demens videt agmina Pent/icuSf 
Et solem gemmiun, Sf dicpiices se ostaidere Thtoas :■ 
Ant AgameJtmojuus sccnis afTitatiis Orestes, 
Armatnmfacibns matrem <S- serpcntibns afrts 
Ci^mfiigit, uliricetque sedent in limine dira, 

Virg. iEn. iv. 46p. 

Like 
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Like Pentbeus^ when dbtracted with his fear» 

He saw two suns, and double Thebes appear : 

Or mad Orefles, when his mother's ghost 

Full in his face infernal torches tost. 

And shook her snaky locks : he shuns the sight. 

Flies o'er the stage, 8uq>ris'd with mortal fright ; 

The furies guard the door, and intercept his flight. 

D&TDEI. i 

There is not a sight in nature so mortifying as that 
of a distracted person^ when his imagination is trou- 
bled, and his whole soul disordered and confbsedt 
Babylon in ruins is not so melancholy a spectack. 
But, to quit so disagreeable a subject, I shall only con- 
sider, by way of conclusion, what an infinite advantage 
this faculty gives an almighty Being over the soul of 
man, and how great a measure of happiness or misery 
we are capable of receiving from the imagination 
only. 

, We have already seen the influence that one has 
over the fancy of another, and with what ease he con- 
veys into it a variety of imagery ; how great a power 
^ then may we suppose lodged in him, who knows all 
the ways of affecting the imagination, who can infuse 
what ideas he pleases, and fill those ideas with terror 
and delight to what degree he thinks fit? He can 
excite images in the mind without the help of words, 
and make scenes rise up before us and seem present to 
the eye without the assistance of bodies or exterior 
objects. He can transport the imagination with such 
beautiful and glorious visions as cannot possibly enter 
into our present conceptions, or haunt it with such 
ghastly spectres and apparitions as would make us hope 
for annihilation, and think existence no better than a 
curse. In short, he can so exquisitely ravish or torture 

the 
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^he soul through this single faculty^ as might suffice to 
xiake the whole heaven or hell of any finite being. 

ADDISO.V. 

THB SEASONS. A VISION, No. 425. 
^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ There is hardly any thing gives me a more 
sensible delight than the enjoyment of a cool still 
evening after the uneasiness of a hot sultry day. Such 
4 one I passed not long ago, which made me rejoice 
^hen the hour was come for the sun to set, that I 
might enjoy the freshness of the evening in my garden, 
which then affords me the pleasantest hours I pass in 
the whole four-and-twenty. I immediately rose from 
my couch, and went down into it. You descend at 
first by twelve stone steps into a large square divided 
into four grass-plots, in each of which is a statue of 
white marble. This is separated from a large parterre 
by a low wall, and from thence, through a pair of 
iron gates, you are led into a long broad walk of the 
finest turf, set on each side with tall yews, and on 
cither hand bordered by a canal, which on the right 
divides the walk from a wilderness parted into variety of 
alleys and arbours, and on the left from a kind of am- 
phitheatre, which is the receptacle of a great number 
of oranges and myrtles. The moon shone bright, and 
seemed then most agreeably to supply the place of the 
sun, obliging me with as much light as was necessary 
to discover a thousand pleasing objects, and at the 
same time divested of all power of heat. The reflec- 
tion of it in the water, the fanning of the wind rust- 
ling on the leaves, the singing of the thrush and 
nightingale, and the coolness of the walks, all con- 
spired 
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spired to make me lay aside all di.<9p]easing thoiighti, 
and brought me into such a tranquillijty of miod, ad i9| 
I believe, the next happiness to that of hereafter. 

* I reflected then upon the sweet vicissitudes of night 
and day, on the charming disposition of the seasons, 
and their return again in a perpetual circle t and oh ! 
said I, that I could from these m.y declining years re- 
turn again to my first spring of. youth and vigour; but 
that, alas ! is impossible; all that remains within my 
power is to soften the inconveniences I feel, with ai\ 
easy contented mind, and the enjoyment of such de- 
lights as this solitude affords me.^ In this thougbl.I 
tat me down on a bank of flowers and dropped into a 
slumber, when methought the genius of the garden 
stood before me, and introduced into the walk where 
I lay this drama and different scenes of the revolutioa 
of the year, which whilst I then saw, even in mjr 
dream, I resolved to write down, and.sepd to the 
Spectator. 

* The first person whom I saw advancing towards me, 
was a youth of a most beautiful air and shape, though 
he seemed not yet arrived at that exact proportion and 
symmetry of parts which a little more time would have 
given him ; bu^, however, there was such a bloom in 
his countenance, such satisfaction and joy, that I 
thought it the most desirable form that I had ever seen. 
He was clothed in a flowing mantle of green silk, in- 
terwoven with flowers : he had a chaplet of roses on 
his head, and a Narcissus in his hand; primroses and 
violets sprang up under his feet, and all nature was 
cheered at his approach. Flora was on one hand, and 
Vertunmus on the other in a rcbe of changeable silk. 
After this I was surprised to see the moon-beams re- 
flected with a sudden glare from armour, aud too see a 

mar> 
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9^an completely armed advancing with his sword drawn. 

3,.was soon informed by the genius it was Mars, who 
l)^d long usurped a place among the attendants of the 

"fpring. He made way for a softer appearance : It was 
y^puSf without any ornament bqt her own beauties, 
))pt so ippch as her own cesfus^ with which she had 
^ncon^passed a globe which she held in her right 
hand, and in her left she had a sceptre of gold. After 
f)^ followed the Graces, with arms entwined within 
ci^e another : their girdles were loosed and they moved 
ffi.the sound of soft music, striking the ground alter- 
^a.t^ly with their feet. Then came up the three months 
w^^cb belong to this season. As March advanced 
upwards me, there was methought in his look a lour- 
ing roiighness, which ill befitted a month which was 
raxiiked in so soft a season ; but as he came forwards 
^s, features, became insensibly more mild and gentle : 
li^, sraoptbed his brow^ and looked with so sweet a 
qountenapce that I cou W not but Uw^nt his departure, 
tbougb he made way for April. He appeared in the 
grea^test gaiety imaginable, apd bad a thousand plea- 
sures to. attend him ; his look was frequently clouded, 
but immediately returned to its first composure, and 
r^npa^ned fixed in a smile. Tlien c^tnje May, attended 
by Cupjd, with his bow strung, and in a posture to 
let fly an arrow : as he passed by, njetbought I heard 
a. confused noise of soft complaints, gentle ecstasies, 
^f^ tieii^^.r sighs of lovers ; vows of constancy, and as 
rx}apy complainings of perfidiousne^s ; all which tho 
vfinds.^ wafted away as soon as they had reached my 
h-epfiing.. After these I saw a man advance in the full 
prii^jEind vigour of his age : his complexion was san- 
guine and. ruddy ; his hair black, and fell down in 
b^pt^l ringlets bei^^th his shoulders; a mantle- of 

hair- 
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hair-colourcd silk hung loosely upon him : he adiraneed 
with a hasty step after the Spring, and sought out the 
shade and cool fountains which played in the garden. 
He was particularly well pleased when a troop of 
Zephyrs fanned him with their wings : he had two 
companions, who walked on each side^ that made him 
appear the most agreeable ; the one was Aurora, with 
fingers of roses, and her feet dewy, attired in gray; 
the other was Vesper, in a robe of azure beset with 
drops of gold, whose breath he caught while it passed 
orcr a bundle of honeysuckles and tuberoses which 
he held in his hand. Pan and Ceres followed them 
with four reaper^, who danced a morrice to the sound 
of oaten pipes and cymbals. Then came the attendant 
months. June retained still some small likeness of the 
Spring ; but the other two seemed to step with a less 
vigorous tread, especially August, who seemed almost 
to faint, whilst, for half the steps he took, the dog-star 
levelled his rays full at his head. They passed on, and 
made way for a person that seemed to bend a little un- 
der the weight of years ; his beard and hair, which 
were full grown, were composed of an equal number 
of black and gray ; he wore a robe which he had girt 
round him of a yellowish cast, not unlike the colour 
of fallen leaves, which he walked upon. I thought he 
hardly made amends for expelling the foregoing scene 
by the large quantity of fruits which he bore in his 
hands. Plenty walked by his side with a healthy 
fresh countenance, pouring out from a horn all the 
various products of the year. Pomona followed with 
a glass of cider in her hand, with Bacchus in a chariot 
drawn by tigers, accompanied by ii whole troop of 
satyrs, fauns, and sylvans. Septcmhcr, who came 
next, secm«d in his looks to promise a new Sprincr, 

and 
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and wore the livery of those months. The iSucceeding 
month wad all soiled with the juice of grapes^ as he 
bad just come from the wine-press* November^ 
thou^ he was in this division^ yet by the many stops 
he made seemed rather inclined to the Winter^ which 
followed close at his heels. He advanced in the shape 
of an old man in the extremity of age : the hair he had 
was so very white, it seemed a real snow ; his eyes were 
red and piercing, and his beard hung with a great 
quantity of icicles : he was wrapped up in furs, but yet 
so pinched with excess of cold that his limbs were all 
contracted,, and his body bent to the ground, so that 
he could not have supported himself had it not been 
for Comus the god of revels, and Necessity the mother 
of Fate^ who sustained him on each side. The shape 
«nd mantle of Comus was one of the things that most 
surprised me ; as he advanced towards me, his counte* 
nance seemed the most desirable I had ever seen. On 
the fore-part of his mantle was pictured joy, delight^ 
and satisfaction, with a thousand emblems of mexri-^ 
ment) and jests with faces looking two ways at once : 
but as be passed from me I was amazed at a shape so 
little correspondent to his face ; his head was bald, and 
all the rest of his limbs appeared old and deformed. 
On the hinder part of his mantle was represented 
Murder with dishevelled hair and a dagger all bloody. 
Anger in a robe of scarlet, and Suspicion squinting with 
both eyes ; but, above all, the most conspicuous was 
the battle of the Lapithas and the Centaurs. I detested 
so hideous a shape, and turned my eyes upon Saturn, 
who was stealing away behind him, with a scythe in 
one hand and an hour-glass in the other, unobserved. 
Behind Necessity was Vesta the goddess of fire, with a 
lamp which was perpetually supplied with oil, and 
VOL, XI. ^ whose 
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^ lio.-e flame was eternal. She cheered the ilkgged htckf 
of Necessity, and warmed ber sofiu-as almost to make 
her assume the features and likeness of Choice. 
December, Januar\', and Febniary, passed on after the 
re^t all in furs; there was little dt^tinctioii to be made 
aniongbt them, and they v.-ere only more or less dis- 
pleasing as they dibcovered more or less baste towards 
the grateful return of Spring/ 

Probablj by D£. riWRKEiX. 



DASILIUS AND ALEXANDRINtJS. No. 425. 

A VERY agreeable friend of mine, the other day, 
carrying me in his coach into the country to dinner^ 
fell into dificoiirse concerning the care of parents due 
to their children, and the piety of children towards 
their parents. But as he never fails to mix an air of 
mirth and good -humour with his good sense and rea- 
soning, he entered into the foUowing relation. 

I will not be confident in what century, or under 
what reign, it happened that this want of mutual con- 
fidence and right understanding between father and son 
wa» fatal to the family of the Valentines in Ger- 
many. Basilius Valentinus was a person who had ar- 
rived at the utmost perfection in the hermetic art, and 
initiated his son Alcxandrinus in the same mysteries: 
hilt a« you know they arc not to be attained but by the 
painful, the pious, the chaste, and pure of heart, 
I>asilius did not open to him, because of his youth, 
UKJ the deviations too natural to it, tlie greatest secrets 
of wliicli he was master, as well knowing that the 
oprratinn would fail in the hands of a man so liable 
io rrrov.s in life as Alcxandriniis. But believing, 

from 
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from a certain indisposition of mind as well as 
body, his dissolution was drawing nigh, he called 
Alexandrinus to him, and as he lay on a couch, 
over-against which his son was seated, and prepared, 
by sending out servants one after another, and ad- 
monition to examine that no one overheard them, he 
revealed the most important of his secrets with the 
solemnity and language of an adept. My son, said he, 
many have been the watchings, long the lucubrations, 
constant the labours of thy father, not only to gain a 
great and plentiful estate to his posterity, but also to 
take care that he should have no posterity. Be not 
amazed, my child, I do not mean that thou shalt be 
taken from me, but that I will never leave thee, and 
consequently cannot be said to have posterity. Be- 
hold, my dearest Alexandrinus, the effect of what was 
propagated in nine months. We are not to contradict 
nature, but to follow and to help her ; just as long as an 
infant is in the womb of his parent, so long are these 
medicines of revivification in preparing. Observe this 
small phial and this little gallipot; in this an unguent, 
in the other a liquor. In these, my child, are collect- 
ed such powers, as shall revive the springs of life when 
they are yet but just ceased, and give new strength, new 
spirits, and, in a word, w^holly restore all the organs 
and senses of the human body to as great a duration 
as it had before enjoyed from its birth to the day of 
the application of these my medicines. But, my be- 
loved son, care must be taken to apply them within 
ten hours after the breath is out of the body, while 
yet the clay is warm with its late life, and yet 
capable of resuscitation. I find my frame grown 
crazy with perpetual toil and meditation ; and I 
conjure you, as soon as I am dead, to anoint me 

a e with 
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\vlih this nnguent; and when you see me b^gin lo 
move, pour into my lips this inestimable liquor^ else 
the force of the oifttment will be ineffectual. By tWs 
means you will give me life as I gave you, and we will 
from that hour mutually lay aside the authority of hav- 
ing bestowed life on each other, live as brethren, and 
prepare new medicines against such another period of 
time as will demand another application of the same 
restoratives. In a few days after these wonderful in* 
gredients were delivered to Alexandrinus, Basilius de- 
parted this life. But such was the pious sorrow of \ht 
son at the loss of so excellent a father, and the first 
transports of grief liad so wholly disabled him from all 
manner of business, that he never thought of the mc^ 
dicines till the time to which his father had limited 
their cfEcacy was expired. To tell the truth, Alci' 
andrinus was a man of wit and pleasure, and con- 
sidered his father had lived out his natural time^ his 
life was long and uniform, suitable to the regularity of 
it ; but that he h'mriself,^ poor sinner, wanted a new 
life,*to repent of a very bad one hrtherto ; and in the 
examination of his heart,^ resolved to go on as he did 
with this natural being of his> but repent very faith- 
fully, and spend very piously the life to which he should 
be restored by application of these rarities, when time 
should <:onie, to his owti person. 

It has been observed, that Providence frequently 
punishes the scIf-lovc of men, who would do immode- 
rately for their own offspring, with children very much 
below t^eir characters and qualifications, insomuch 
that they Only transmit their names to be borne by 
those who ^ive daily proofs of the vanity of the labour 
and ambition of their progenitors. 

It hapix^ned thus in the faaiily of BasUius: for 

Alexandrinus 
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Atexmdriau^ began to enjoy his ample fortune in all 
the extremities of household -eJKpei^se, furniture, and 
insolent equipage; and this he pursued till the day of 
his owA departure began, as he grew sensible, to ap« 
proaeb. As Basilius was punished with a son. very 
unlike him, Al^xandrinus was visitod by one of his 
own dispufition. It is natural tt^at ill men should be 
fiuiipioieqs, and Alexandrinus, besides that jealousy, 
bad proofs of the vicious ^iispositipn of his son Renatus^ 
for that was his name. 

Aiexandrinus^ as I have observed, having very good 
feasopB for thinking it unsafe to trust the real secret of 
bla phial and gallipot to any man living, projected to 
make sure work, and hope for his success depending 
from the avarice, i>ot the bounty, of his benefactor. 

Wttb this thought he called Renatus \o his bed- 
side, and bespoke hifn in the most pathetic gesture and 
accent. As much, my son^ as you have been addict- 
ed to vatiity and pleasure, as I also have been before 
you, you nor I could escape the fame, or the good 
effects of the profound knowledge <if our progenitor, 
th^ renowned Basilius. His symbol is very well known 
in the philosophic world, and I shall never forget the 
venerable air of his eountenanee when he let me 
into the profourwi mysteries of the smaragdiiie table of 
Hermes. ^ It is true,' said he, ^ and far removed from 
all colour of deceit ; that which is inferior is like that 
which is superior, 4)y which are acquired and perfected 
all the miracles of a certain work. The father is the 
•un, the mother \he moon, the wind is the womb, the 
earth is the nurse of it, and mother of ail perfection. 
All this must be receive4 with modesty and wisdom.' 
The ehymical people carry in all their jargon a whim- 
sical sort of piety, which is ordinary with great lovers 

a 3' of 
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of money, and is no more but deceiving themselves, 
that their regularity and strictness of manners for the 
ends of this world, has some affinity to the innocence 
of heart which must recommend them to the next, 
Benatus wondered to hear his father talk so like an 
adept, and with some mixture of piety, while Alex- 
andrinus, observing his attention fixed, proceeded: 
* This phial, child, and this little earthen pot, will add 
to thy estate so much, as to make thee the richest nt^aa 
in the German empire. I am going to my long home, 
but shall not return to common dust/ Then he re- 
sumed a countenance of alacrity, and told him, that 
if within an hour after his death he anointed his whole 
body, and poured down his throat that liquor which 
he had from old Basilius, the corpse would be con- 
verted into pure gold. I will not pretend to express to 
you the unfeigned tenderness that passed between these 
two extraordinary persons ; but if the father recom- 
mended the care of his remains with vehemence and 
affection, the son was not behind-hand in professing 
that he would not cut the least bit off him but upon 
the utmost extremity, or to provide for his younger 
brothers and sisters. 

Well, Alexandrinus died, and the heir of his body 
(as our term is) could not forbear, in the wantonness 
of his heart, to measure the length and breadth of his 
beloved father, and cast up the ensuing value of him 
before he proceeded to operation. When he knew the 
immense reward of his pains, he began the work : but 
lo ! when he had anointed the corpse all over, and 
began to apply the liquor, the body stirred, and Re- 
^atus, in a fright, broke the phial. 

STEELE. 
THK 
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XHS COMMONWEALTH OF AMAZOMS; PA^ER I. 

No. 433- 

The moral world, as consisting, of males and fe- 
males^ is of a mixed nature, and filled with several 
customs, fashions, and ceremonies, which would have 
no place in it were there but one sex. Had our 
species no females in it, men would be quite different 
creatures from what they are at present : their endea- 
vour to please the opposite sex polishes and refines 
them out of those manners which are most natural to 
them, and often sets them upon modelling themselves, 
not according to the plans which they approve in their 
own opinions, but according to those plans which 
they think are most agreeable to the female world. 
In a word, man would not only be an unhappy but 
a rude unfinished creature, were he conversant with 
hone but those of his own make. 

Women, on the other side, are apt to form them- 
selves in every thing with regard to thatotherhalf of rea- 
sonable creatures with whom they are here blended and 
<ionfused ; their thoughts.jare ever turned upon appear- 
ing amiable to the other sex ; they talk, and move, 
and smile, with a design upon us ; every feature of 
their faces, every part of their dress is filled with snares 
and allurements. There would be no such animals 
^s prudes or coquettes in the world, were there not 
*uch an animal as man. In short, it. is the male that 
gives charms to womankind, that produces an air in 
their faces, a grace in their motions, a softness in 
their voices, and a delicacy in their complexions. 

As this mutual regard between the two sexes tends 

to the improvement of each of them, we may observe 

that men are apt to degenerate into rough and brutal 

a 4 natures^ 
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natures^ who live as if there were no such things as 
women in th« world ; as, on the contrary, women, 
who have an indifference or aversion for their counter* 
parts in human nature, are generally sour and immi" 
able, sluttish and censorious* 

I am led into this train of thoughts by a little maou* 
script which is lately fallen into my hands^ and which 
I shall communicate to the reader^ as I have done 
some other curious pieces of the same nature^ without 
troubling him with any inquiries about the author of 
it. It contains a i ummary account of two difierent 
states^ which bordered upon one another* The one 
was a commonwealth of Amazons, or women without 
men ; the other was a republic of males that had not 
a woman in their whole community. As these two 
states bordered upon one another, it wa^ their way, 
it seems, to meet upon their frontiers at a cer« 
tain season of the year, where those among the men 
who had not made their choice in any former meeting 
associated themselves with particular women, whom 
they were afterwards obliged to look upon as their 
wives in every one of these yearly rencounters. The 
children that sprung from this alliance, if males, were 
sent to their respective fathers ; if females, continued 
with their mothers. By means of this anniversary 
carnival, which lasted about a week, the common- 
wealths were recruited from time to time, and supplied 
with their respective subjects. 

Thes^ two states were engaged together in a perpe^ 
tual league, offensive and defensive 5 so that, if any fo- 
reign potentate offered to attack either of them, both 
the sexes fell upon him at once, and quickly brought 
him to reason^ It was remarkable that for many 
a|;e^ this agreement continued inviolablie between the 

two 
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.-^^j*^o states^ notwithstanding, as was said before, they 
' "^^irt buibandfl and wivea : but this will not appear so 
'^nmdcriiil, if wc consider that they did not live loge* 
^cr above a week in a year. 

* In the account which my author gives of the male 
Tepublic, there were several customs very remarkable. • 
The men never shaved their beards, or pared their 
nails above once in a twelvemonth, which was probably 
about the time of the great annual meeting upon their 
frontiers. I find the name of a minister of state in one 
part of their history, who was fined for appearing too 
freqnently in clean linen ; and of a certain great gene- 
ral who was turned out of his post for efieminacy, it 
having been proved upon him by several credible wit- 
nesses that he washed his face every morning. If any 
men:iber of the commonweahh had a soft voice, a smooth 
&ce^ or a supple beliaviour^ he was banished into the 
commonwealth of females^ where he was treated as a 
slave, dressed in petticoats, and set a-spinning. They 
had no titles of honour among them, but siich as de* 
noted some bodily strength or perfection, as such an 
one tbs tall, auch an one tl?e stocky y such an one tbs 
gruff, Their public debates were generally majiaged 
with kicks and cuSk, insomuch that they often came 
from the council-table with broken shins, bl.tck eyes, 
and btoody noses. When thev would reproach a man 
in the roost bitter terms, they would tell him his te^th 
were white, or that he had a fair skin and a soft hand. 
The greatest man I meet with in their history was one 
who ccmld lift five hundred weight, and wore such a 
prodigious pair of whiskers as bad never been seen in 
the commonwealth, before his time. Th«se accom- 
plishments it eeems had rendered him so popular, thaf, 
if be had not dii^d very seasonably, it is thought he 

might 
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might have enslaved the republic. Having madetl 
short extract out of the history of the male coma 
wealthy I shall look into the history of the neighb 
ing state^ which consisted of females, and, if 1 1 
any thing in it, will not fail to commonicate it tod 
public. 

ADDlSOVi ] 



COMMONWEALTH OP AMAZONS; PAPER II. 

No. 434. 



Having carefully perused the manuscript 1 1 
tioned in my yesterday's paper, so far as it relates to 
the republic of women, I find in it several particulan 
which may very well deserve the reader's attention. 

The girls of quality, from six to twelve years old, 
were put to public schools, where they learned to bos 
and play at cudgels, with several other accomplish- 
ments of the same nature ; so that nothing was more 
usual than to see a little miss returning home at night 
with a broken pate, or two or three teeth knocked out 
of her head. They were afterwards taught to ride the 
great horse, to shoot, dart, or sling, and listed into 
several companies, in order to perfect themselves in 
military exercises. No woman was to be married till 
she had killed her man. The ladies of fashion used to 
play with young lions instead of lap-dogs, and, when 
they made any parties of diversion, instead of enter- 
taining themselves at ombre and piquet, they would 
wrestle and pitch the bar for a whole afternoon to- 
gether. There was never any such thing as a blush 
seen or a sigh heard in the commonwealth. The wo- 
men never dressed but to look terrible, to which end 
they would sometimes after a battle paint their cheeks 

with 
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the blood of their enrinies. For this reason Iike« 

the face which had the most scars was looked 

SLS the most beautiful. If they found lace, 

^ds, ribbands, or any ornaments in silver or gold 

the booty which they had taken, they used 

dress their horses with it, but never entertained a 

j[ht of wearing it themselves. There were par- 

l^-^lcnlar rights and privileges allowed to any member of 

' y^^ commonwealth, who was a mother of three daugh«* 

, Icrs. The senate was made up of old women ; for by 

^^ Ibelaws of the country none was to be a counsellor of 

--; -State that was not past child-bearing. They used to 

- "* boast their republic had continued four thousand years ; 

which is altogether improbable, unless we may sup-* 

- pose, what I am very apt to think, that they measured 

their time by lunar years. 

There was a great revolution brought about in this 
female republic, by means of a neighbouring king, who 
had made war upon them several years with various 
success, and at length overthrew them in a very great 
battle. This defeat they ascribe to several causes ; some 
say that the secretary of state, having been troubled with 
thfi vapours, had committed some fatal mistakes in se« 
vera! dispatches about that time. Others pretend that 
the fir«t minister, being big with child, could not attend 
the public affairs as so great an exigency of state re- 
quired ; but this I can give no manner of credit to, 
since it seems to contradict a fundamental maxim in 
their government, which I have before mentioned. 
My author gives the most probable reason of this 
great disaster; for he affirms that the general was 
brought- to-bed, or (as others say) miscarried, the very 
night before the battle : however it was, this single 
overthrow obliged them to call in the male, republic 

to 
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10 their assistance ; but netunthstandiag their < 
efforts to repulse the victorioos enemy, the war ( 
tinned for many years before they dmU entirdy I 
it to a happy conchuion. 

The campaigns which both sexey passed tq 
made them so well acquainted with one another, 
at the end of the war they did not eare fiir ] 
In the beginning of it they lodged in separatft < 
but afterwards, as they gri ' more fiuniiiar, 
pitched their'tents promiscuo ly. 

From this time, the arm being cheohered 
both sexes, they polished ap; ee. The men used tal 
invite their fellow soldiers into their quarters, and wesU | 
dress their tents with flowers and boughs for their iSt 
eeption. If they chanced to like one more thai) aa* 
other^ they would be cutting her name in the table, ei 
chalking out her figure upon a wall, or talking of bcr 1 
in a kind of rapturous language, which by degicd 
improved into verse and sonnet. These were as tha 
first rudiments of architecture, painting and poetnr, 
among this savage people. After any advantage ovet 
the enemy, both sexes used to jump together and make 
a clattering with their swords and shields for joy; 
which in a few years produced several regular tunes 
and set dances. 

As the two armies romped together on tliese occa- 
sions, the women complained of the thick bushy beards 
and long nails of their confederates, who thereupon 
took care to prune themselves into such figures as 
were most pleasing to their friends and allies. 

When they had taken any spoils from the enemy, 
Xhe men would make a present of every thing that was 
rich snd showy to the women whom they most admired, 
and would frequently dress the necks, or heads, or arms 

of 
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-their mistresses with any thing which they thought 
ared gay or pretty. The women, observing that 
men took delight in looking upon them when 
' were adorned with such trappings and gewga\vs^ 
their heads at work to find out new inventions. 
I to outshine one another in all councils of war or 
I like sofemn meetings. On the other hand, the 
> observing how the women's hearts were set upon . 
|r> b^au to embellish themselves, and look as 
tably as they could in the eyes of their associates. 
short, after a few years conversing together, the 
jffO^en had learnt to smile, and the men to ogle ; the 
yvomon grew soft, and the men lively. 

When they bad thus insensibly formed one another, 
upon finishing of the war, which concluded with an 
entire conquest of their common enemy, the colonels 
in one army married the colonels in the other ; the 
captains^ in the same manner, took the captains to 
their wives: the whole body of common soldiers 
were matched, after the example of their leaders. By 
this means the two republics incorporated with one 
another^ and became the most flourishing and polite 
government in the part of the world which they in- 
habited. 

ADDISON. 



OK lltDtNO DIRESSES. No. 435. 

I LaoK upon myself as one set to watch the man- 
ners and behaviour of my countrymen and contem- 
poraries^ and to mark down every absurd fashion, 
ridicotous custom, or affected form of speech, that 
makes its appearance in the world during the course 
of my Speculations. The petticoat no sooner begaa 

to 
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to swell, but I observed its motions. The party-] 
had not time to muster themselves before 1 del 
them. I had intelligence of the coloured hood ihei 
first time it appeared in a public assembly. Byt 
means I have so effectually quashed those irreguUrififl 
that I am afraid posterity will scarce have a sufficw 
idea of them to relish those discourses which werei 
110 little vogue at the time when they were wnttAul 
They will be apt to think that the fashions and coi^l 
toms I attacked were some fantastic conceits of my 1 
own, and that their great-grandmothers could not be] 
so whimsical as I have represented them. For thii I 
reason, wlien I think on the figure my several volvimes ^ 
of Speculations will make about a hundred years hence, 
I consider them as so many pieces of old plate, where 
the weight will be regarded, but the fashion lost. 

Among the several female extravagancies I hate 
already taken notice of, there is one which still keeps 
its ground. I mean that of the ladies who dress them- 
selves in a hat and feather, a riding coat and a peri- 
wig, or at least tie up their hair in a bag or ribbon, 
in imitation of the smart part of the opposite sex. As 
in my yesterday's paper I gave an account of the mix- 
ture of two sexes in one commonwealth, I shall here 
take notice of thi.-? mixture of two sexes in one person. 
I have already shown my dislike of this immodest cus- 
tom more than once; but, in contempt of every thing 
I have hitherto said, I am informed that the highways 
about this great city are still very much infested with 
these female cavaliers. 

I remember, when I was at mv friend sir Rojrer de 
Covcrlcy's, about this time twelvemonth, an eques- 
trian lady of this order appeared upon the plains which 
lay a^i a distance from his house. I was at that time 

walkinc 
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ihg in the fields with my old friend * and as hii 
Ints ran out on every side to see so strange a sight, 
'Roger asked one of them who came by us what it 
«? To which the country fellow replied, Tis a gentle- 
nan^ saving your worship's presence^ in a coat and 
This produced a great deal of mirth at the knight's 
se, where we had a story at the same time of another 
?^his tenants, who, meeting this gentleman-like lady 
'^ A the highway, was asked by her whether that was 
• Coverley-Hail ? The honest man, seeing only the male 
part of the querist, replied, Yes, sir; but upon the 
second question, whether sir Roger de Coverley was 
z married man ? having dropped his eye upon the petti- 
coat, he changed his note into No, madam. 

Had one of these hermaphrodites appeared in Jn- 
venal's days, with what an indignation should we 
have seen her described by that excellent satirist ! 
He would have represented her in a riding habit, as 
a greater monster than the centaur. He would have 
called for sacrifices of purifying waters, to expiate the 
appearance of such a prodigy. He would have invoked 
the shades of Portia and Lucretia, to see into what the 
Roman ladies had transformed themselves. 

For my own part, I am for treating the sex with 
greater tenderness, and have all along made use of the 
most gentle methods to bririg them off from any little 
extravagance into which they have sometimes unwarily 
£edlen. I think it, however, absolutely necessary to keep 
up the partition between the two sexes, and to take 
notice of the smallest encroachments which the one 
makes upon the other. I hope, therefore, I shall not 
hear any more complaints on this subject, I am sure 
my she-disciples, who peruse these my daily lectures, 
ha^e profited but Jittle by them, if they are capable of 

giving 
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giving into snch An imphibious drcds. This 1 ilMnMl^^"^ 
not have mentioned, had not I lately met one of 
my female readers in Hyde-Pafk, who looked upoftnif ^^' 
with a maficulitie assurance^ and cocked her hat fall ift 
xny face. 

For my part, I have one general key to the be* 
haviour of the fair sex. When I see them tiDguUr 
in any part of their dress, I conclude it is not wilboitt 
some evil intention; and therefore question notbal 
the design of this strange fashion is to smite more 
eSeetually their male beholders. Now^ to set them 
right in tins particular, I would fain have them con- 
gider with themselves whether we are not more likely 
to be struck by a figure entirely female^ than with sach 
an one as we may see every day in our glasses. Or, 
if they please, let them reflect upon their own hearts, 
and think how they would be affected should they meet 
a man on horseback, in his breeches and jaok«-bootl9 
and at the same time dressed up in a commode and a 
night- raile. 

I must observe that this fashion was first of all 
brought to us from France, a country which has 
infected all the nations of Europe with its le\'ity. 
Modesty is our distinguishing Character, as vivacity 
is theirs: and when this our aational virtue appears 
in that female beauty, for which our British ladies 
are celebrated above all others in the universe, it 
makes up the most amiable object that the eye of man 
can possibly behold. 



ON THE LAW OF HABIT. No. 447. 

There is not a common saying which has a better 

turn of sense in it than vvhal we often hear in tlic 

9 mouth* 
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. mouth's of the vulgar, that custom is a second nature. 
It is indeed able to form the man anew, arid to give hiin 
inclinations and capacities altogether different from 
those he was born with. Dr. Plot, in his History of 
Staffordshire, tells us of an idiot that chancing to live 
within the sound of a clock, and always amusing him- 
self with counting the hour of the day whenever'tKe 
"clock struck, the clock being spoiled by some accident, 
the idiot continued to strike and count the hour with- 
out the help of it, in the same manner as he had ddde 
when it was entire. Though I dare riot voucVfpr the 
tntth of this story, it is verj- certain that custom hag 
a mechanical effect upon the body, at the same time 
that it has a very extraordinary influence upon 'the 
mind. 

I shall in this paper consider one very reinaflcable 
effect which custom has upon human nature, and 
which, If rightly observed, may lead us into very use- 
ful rules of life. What I shall here take notice of in 
custom, is its wonderful efficacy in making every thing 
pleasant to us. A person who is addicted to play 6r 
gaming, though he took but Utile delight in it at first, 
ty degrees contracts so strong an inclination towards 
it, and gives himself up sb entirely to it, that it seems 
the only end of his being. The love of a retired or 
busy life will grow upon a man insensibly, as he is 
conversant in the one or the other, till He is utterly 
unqualified for relishing that to which he has been for 
some t7me disused. Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, 
or take snuffy till he is unable to pass away his time 
without it ; not to mention how our delight in any 
'particular study, art, or science, rises and improves 
in proportion to the application which we bestow 
upon it. Thus, what was at first an exercise becomes 
- vot. II. R at 
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tt length an entertainment. Our employments are 
changed into our diversions. The mind grows fond of 
those actions she is accustomed to^ and is drawn with 
reljLictancy from those paths in which she has been used 
to walk. 

Not only such actions as were at first indifferent to 
us, but even such as were painful, will by custom and 
practice become pleasant. Sir Francis Bacon obsenes, 
" in his Natural Philosophy, that our taste is never pleased 
better than with those things which at first created a 
disgust in it. He gives particular instances of claret, 
coffee, and other liquors, which the palate seldom 
approves upon the first taste ; but, when it has once 
got a relish of them, generally retains it for life. The 
mind is constituted after the same manner, and, after 
having habituated herself to any particular exercise or 
employment, not only loses her first aversion towards 
it, but conceives a certain fondness and affection for 
it. I have heard one of the greatest geniuses this age 
has produced *, who had been trained up in all the 
polite studies of at! tiquity, assure me, upon his being 
obliged to search into several rolls and records, that 
notwithstanding such an employment was at first very 
.dry and ii^ksonie to him, he at last took an incredible 
pleasure in it, and preferred it even to the. reading of 
Virgil or Cicero. The reader will observe, that I have 
not her^ considered custom as it makes things easy, 
but as it renders them delightful ; and though others 
have often made the same reflections, It is possible 
ihcy may not have drawn those uses from it, with which 
1 intend to fill the remaining part of this paper. 

If w^ consider attentively this property of human 

* Dr. Attcrbury, 

natuff, 
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nature, it may instruct us in^ very fine moralities. In 
the first place, I would have no man discouraged with 
that kind of life or series of action in which the choice 
of others, or his own necessities, may have engaged 
hiui. It may perhaps be very disagreeable to him at 
first ; but use and application will certainly render it 
not only less painful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the second place, I would recommend to every 
one that admirable precept which Pythagocas is said 
to have given to his disciples, and which that philoso^^ 
pher must have drawn from the observation I have 
enlarged upon, Optimum vita genus tligito^ nam cqh" 
suetudo faciei jucundissimumy Pitch upon that course 
of life which is the most excellent, and custom will 
render it the most delightful. — Men whose circum- 
stances will permit them to choose their own way of 
life are inexpusable if they do not pursue that which 
their judgment tells them is the most laudable. The 
voice of reason is more to be regarded than the bent 
of any present inclination, since, by the rule above 
mentioned, inclination will at length come over to 
i«ason, though we can never force reason to comply 
with inclination. 

In the third place, this observation may teAch th^ 
most sensual and irreligious man to overlook those 
hardships and difficulties which are apt to discourage 
him from the prosecution of a virtuous life. * The 
gods,' said Hesiod, * have placed labour before vir* 
tue ; the way to her is at first rough and difficult, but 
grows more smooth and easy the further you advance 
in it.' The man who proceeds in it with steadiness 
and resolution^ will in a little time find that ^her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and that all ber p4th8 
are peace.' 

Ba To 
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To enforce, this consideration, we may further ob- 
serve, that the practice of religion will not only be 
.attended with that pleasure which naturally accom- 
panies those actions to which we are habituated, but 
with those supernumerary joys of heart that rise from 
the consciousness of such a pleasure, from the satis- 
faction of acting up to the dictates of reason, and from 
the prospect of a happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn, from this obser- 
vation which we have made on the mind of man, to 
take particular care, when wc are once settled in a 
regular course of life, how we too frequently indulge 
.ourselves in any the most innocent diversions and en- 
tertainments, since the mind may insensibly fall off 
from the relish of virtuous actions, and, by degrees, 
exchange that pleasure which it takes in the pcrform- 
.ance of its duty for delights of a much more inferior 
and unprofitable nature. 

The last use which I shall make of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of being delighted with 
those actions to which it is accustomed, is to show 
how absolutely necessary it is for us to gain habits of 
virtue in this life, if wo would enjoy the pleasures of 
the next. The state of bliss we call Heaven will not 
be capable of affecting those minds which. are not thus 
qualified for it; we must, in this world, gain a relisili 
of truth and virtue, if \vc would be able to taste that 
knowledge and perfection which are to make us happy 
in the riext. The seeds of those spiritual joys and rap- 
tures, which arc to rise up and flourish in the soul to 
jail elenyty, must be planted in her during this her 
present state of probation. , In short, heaven is not to 
be looked upon only as the reward, but as the natural 
effect of a rclioious life. 

5 On 
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On the other hand, those evil spirits, who, by long 

stem, have contracted in the body habits of kist and 

isualityj^ttmliceand "rcfengc, an aversion to every 

ing that is good, just or laudable, arc naturally sca- 

ned and prepared for pain and ml^icry^ Their tor- 

ints have already taken root in iheni ; they cannot 

happy when divested of the body, unless we may 

ipose that Providence will in a manner create theiii 

ew, and work a mltacle in the rectification of their 

:ulties. They may, indeed, taste a kind of malignant 

*asure in those actions to which they are accustomed 

lilst in this life; but when they are removed from 

those objects which are here apt to gratify them, 

ey will naturally become their own tormentors, and 

erish in themselves those painful habits of mind 

lich are called in Scripture phrase ' the worm which 

ver dies.' This notion of heaven and hell' is so very 

nformable to the light of nature, that it Was discovered 

' several of>the most exalted heathens. It has been 

lely improved by many eminent divines of fhe last 

;e, as in particular by archbishop Tillotson and Dr. * 

lerlock : but there is none who has raised such noble 

eculatlons upon it as Dr. Scott, in the first book of 

s Christian Life, which is oiic of the finest and ino?;t 

tional schemes of divinity that is written in our 

ngue, or in any other. * That excellent author has 

own ho\V every particular custom and habit of virtue 

ill, in its own nature, produce* the heaven, -or a state 

' happiness, in him who' shall hereafter practise it : 

, on the contrary, How every custom or habit of vice 

ill be the naturalhell of him in whoni it subsists. 
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eCUKTJilf NBWSFA^Em. No. 4jt. 
^ MR. SFE^TATOII, 

' You must hav^ observed, that men wl» 
frequent eo0ee>hou6e8, and delight in news, are pleased 
with every thing th#it is matter of fact, so it be 
what they have not heard before. A victory, or a 
defeat, are equally agreeable to them. The shutting 
of a cardinal's mouth pleases them one post, and the 
opening of it another. They are glad to hear th^Frcnch 
court is removed to Marli, and are afterwards as much 
delighted with its return to Versailles. They read the 
advertisements with the same curiosity as the articles 
of public news ; and are as pleased to hear of a pye- 
bald horse that is strayed out of a field near Islington, 
as of a whole troop that have been engaged in any 
foreign adventure. In short, they have a relish for 
every thing that is news, let the matter of it be what 
It will 5 or, to speak more properly, they are men of a 
voracious appetite, but no taste. Now, sir, since the 
great fountain of news, I mean the war, is very near 
being dried up; and since these gentlemen have con- 
tracted such an inextinguishable thirst after it; I have 
taken their case and my own into consideration^ and 
have thought of a project which may turn to the ad- 
vantage of ns both. I have thoughts of publishing a 
daily paper which shall comprehend in it all the most 
remarkable occurrences in every little town, village 
and hamlet that lie within ten miles oTLondon, or, in 
other words, within the verge. of the penny- post. I 
have pitched upon this scene of intelligence for two 
reasons j first, because the .tarri^ of letters will bf 

very 
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veiy cheap ; and secondly, because I may receive them 
every day. By this means my readers will have their 
news fresh and fresh, and many worthy citizens, who 
cannot sleep with any satisfaction at present for want 
of being informed how the world goes, may go to bed 
contentedly, it being my design to put out my papec 
every night at nine o'clock precisely, I have already 
established correspondents in these several places, and 
received very good intelligence. 

* By my last advices from Knightsbridge I hear, 
tbat a horse was clapped into the pound on the third 
instant, and that he was not released whentlie letters 
came away. 

* We are informed from Pankridge*, that a dozen 
weddings were lately celebrated in the mother church 
of that place ; but arc referred to their next letters for 
the names of the parties concerned. 

^ Letters from Rnimpton advise, that the widow 
Blight had received several visits frop) John Milldew; 
which affords great matter of speculation in those 
parts. 

^ By a fisherman who lately touched at Hatnmer- 
smith, there is advice from Putney, that a certain 
person, well known in that place, is like to lose his 
election for churchwarden ; but this being boa]t-news, 
we cannot give entire credit to it. 

* Letters from Paddington bring little more than 
that William Squeak, the sovv-gelder, passed through 
that place the fifth instant. 

' They advise from Fwlham, that things remained 
there in the same state they were. T hey had intelli- 
gence, just as the letters came away,, of a tub of e.\-. 

* Pancras, then famous-*)r weddings. 

R 4 c^\W\\ 
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ccllcnt ajc just set ^broach ^t Parsons Green : but this 
wanted conflrmationv 

^ I have kere, sir, given you a specimen of thcinewg 
with which I intend to entertain the town, and which, 
when drawn up regularly in the form of a newspaper, 
will, I doubt not, be very acceptable to many of those 
public-spirited readers, who take more delight in ac- 
quainting themselves with other people's business than 
their own. I hope a paper of this kind, which lets us 
know what is done near home, may be more useful lo 
us than those which ^re filled with advices from Zug 
and Bender, and make some amends for that dearth 
of intelligence which we may justly' apprehend from 
times of peace. If I find that you receive this project 
fivourably, I will shortly trouble you with one or two 
more ; and in the mean time am, most worthy sir, 
with all due respect, 

* Your most obedient 

^ and most humble servant/ 
APnisoK. 



A pay's KAMBLE in LONDON. No. 454. 

Tt ikJ an inexpressible pleasure to know a little of the 
world, and be of no character or significancy in it. 

To be ever unconcerned and ever looking on new 
objects with an endless curiosity, is a delight known 
only to those who are turned for speculation. I lay one 
night last week at Richmond; and being restless, not 
out of dissatisfaction, but a certain busy inclination 
one sometimes hus, I rose at four in the morning, and 
took boat for London, \yith a resolution to rovp by 
boat and coach for the next four-and-twenty hours, till 
the many diffcxcjit objects I fiiii^t iipeds jneet w^th 

should 
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^*^Oul<| tire my imagination, and give me an inclina- 
tion to a repObC more profound than I was at that time 
^^pable of. 

The hours of the day and nirht are taken up in the' 
^itie$ of London and Westminster, by people as dif- 
l^erent from each other as those who arc born in dif- 
ferent centuries. Men of six o'clock give way to those 
x>f nine, they of nixie to the generation of twelve, ancf 
^hey of twelve dibappearjand make room for the fashion- 
able world who have made two o'clock the noon of the 

When we first put off from shore, we soon fell in 
with a fleet of gardeners bound for the several marked- 
ports of Lohdon ; and it was the most pleasing: scene 
imaginable to see the cheerfulness with which those 
industrious people plyed their way to a certain sale of 
their goods. The b;mks on each side are as well peo- 
pled, and beautified with as agreeable plantations, as 
any spot on the earth; but the Thames itself, loadctl 
with the product of each shore, added very much to the 
landscape. It was very easy to observe by their sailing^ 
and the countenances of the ruddy virgins who were 
supercargoes, the parts of the town to which they w^erc 
bound. There was an air in the purveyors for Covent- 
Garden, who frequently coiiverse with morning rakes, 
very unlike the seeming sobriety of those bound for 
Stocks-Market. 

Nothing remarkable happened in our voyaofe; but I 
landed with ten sail of apricot-boats at Strand -Bridge, 
after^havingput in at Nine Elms, and taken in melons, 
oonsigned by Mr. Cuffe, of thut place, to Sarah Sewetl 
and company, at their stall in Covent- Garden. \V^ 
arrived at Strand-Bridge at six of the dock, and were 
unloading, when the hacknoy-coachmca of the f'ore- 

■ ' ' goiiig 
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going night took their leave of each other at the Dark* i 
House, to go to bed before the day was too far spent 
Chimney-sweepers passed by us as we made up to the 
market, and some i^iillery happened, between one of the 
fruit* wenches and those black men,[about the Devil and 
Eve, with allusion to their several professions. I could 
not believe any place more entertaining than CoTent-^ 
Garden, where I strolled from one fruit-shop to an- 
other, with crowds of agreeable young women around 
me, who were purchasmg fruit for their respective fa- 
milies; It was almost eight of the clock before I could 
kave that variety of objects. I took coach and follow- 
ed a young lady, who tripped into another just before 
me, attended by her maid. I saw immediately she 
was of the family of the Vain-loves. There are a ic4 
of these who of all things affect the play of blind- 
man's buff, and leading men into love for they know 
not whom, who are fled they know not where. This 
sort of woman is usually a janty slattern ; she hangs 
on her clothes, plays her head, varies her posture, 
and changes place incessantly, and all with an appear- 
ance of striving at the same time to hide herself, and 
yet give you to understand she is in humour to laugh, at 
you. You must have often seen the coachmen make 
signs with their fingers as they drive by each other, to 
intimate how much they have got that day. They 
can carry on that language to give intelligence where 
they are driving. In an instant my coachman" took 
the wink to pursue, and the lady's driver gave the hint 
that he was going through Long- Acre, towards St. 
James's : while he whipped up James-Street, we 
drove for King-Street, to save the pass at St. Martin's 
Lane. The coachmen took care to meet, jostle, and 
threaten ekch other for way, and be entangled at the 

end 
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cad of Newport-Street and Long-Acrt. The frigh^ 
yoti must believe, brought down the lady's coach door^ 
and obliged her, with her mask off, to inquire into 
the bustle — when she sees the man she would avoid. 
The tackle of the coach-window is so bad she cannot 
draw it up again, and she drives on sometimes wholly 
discovered, and sometimes half escaped, according to 
the accident of carriages in her way. One of these la- 
dies keeps her seat in a hackney-coach as well as the 
best rider dofs on a managed horse. The laced shoe on 
her left foot, with a careless gesture, just appearing on 
the opposite cushion, held her both firm and in a pro- 
per attitude to receive the next jolt. 

As she was an excellent coachwoman, many were 
the Ranees at each other which we had for an hour and 
JL half in all parts of the town, by the skill of oi^r 
drivers ^ till at last my lady was conveniently lost with 
notice from her coachman tp ours to make off, and he 
should hear where she went. This chace was xk>w at 
an end, and the fellow who drove her came to us, and 
discovered that he was ordered to come again in aa 
hour, for that she was a silk-worm. I was surprised 
lyith this phrase, but found it was a cant among the 
haekney fraternity for their best customers, womm 
who ramble twice or thrice a week from shop to shop, 
to turn over all the goods ip town without buying any 
thing. The silk-worms are, it^eems, indulged by the 
tradesmen; for though they never biiy, they are ever 
tulking of new silks, laces, and ribbons, and serve the 
owners in getting them customers, as tliqk common 
dunners do in making them pay. 

The day of people of fashion began now to break, 

and carts and hacks were mingled wfth equipages of 

'fhow -and vanity; when I resolved io walk it out of 
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cheapness : but my unhappy curiosity is such, that 1 
find it ahvays my interest to take coach, for somcodi- 
adventure among beggars, ballad-singers, or the like, 
detains and throws me into expense. It happened so 
immediately ; for at the corner of Warwick-Street, ai 
I'was listening to a new ballad, a ragged rascal, a beg- 
gar who knew me, came up to me, and began to turn 
the eyes of the good company upon me, by telling mc 
be was extreme poor, and should die in the street for 
want of drink, except I immediately would have the 
charity to give him sixpence to go into thS next ale- 
house and save his life. He urged, with a melancholy 
face, that all his family had died of thirst. All the 
mob have humour, and two or three began to take the 
jest; by which Mr. Sturdy carried his point, and let 
nje sneak off to a coach. As I drove along, it was a 
pleating reflection to seethe world so prettily clicckered 
since I left Richmond, and the scene still filling with 
children of a new hour. This satisfaction increased as 
Tmovcd towards the city, and gay signs, we]l-di>posed 
streets, magniliccnt public structures, and wealthy 
ihops adorned with contented faces, made the joy still 
riiing till we came into the centre of the city, and 
centre of the world of trade, the Exchange of London. 
Aj* other men in the crowds about me were pleased with 
their hopes- and bargains, I found my account in ob- 
ser\'ing them, in -attention to their several interests. 
I, indeed, looked upon myself as the richest man that 
walked the Exchange that day; for my benevolence 
made me share the gains of every bargain that was 
madip. It was not tlie least of my satisfactions, in my 
survey, to go up stairs, and pass the shops of agreeable 
females ; to observe so 'many pretty hands busy in the 
folding of ribbons; and the utmost eagerness of agree- 

• at)le 
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«We faces in the sale of patches, pins, and wires, on 

«ach side the counters, was an amusement, in which 

I could longer have indulged myself, had not the dear 

creatures called to me to ask what I wanted, when I 

- 66uld not answer, only * to look at you/ J went to 

"one of the windows which opened to the area below, 

where all the several voices lost their distinction, and 

rose up in a confused humming ; which created in me 

"a reflection that could not come into the mind of any 

but of one a little too studious ; for I said to myself, 

with a kind of pun in thought, ' What nonsense is all 

the hurry of this world to those who are above it !' 

In these, or not much wiser thoughts, I had like to 

have lost my place at the chop-house, where every 

man, according to the natural bashfulness or sullenness 

of our nation, eats in a public room a mess of broth, 

or chop of meat, in dumb silence, as if they had no 

pretence to speak to each otlier on the foot of being 

nien^ except they were of each other's acquaintance. 

I went afterwards to Robin's, and saw people, who 
had dined with me at the five-penny ordinary just be- 
fore, give bills for the value of large estates ; and could 
not but behold with great pleasure, property lodged in, 
and transferred in a moment from, such as would never 
he masters of half as much as is seemingly in them, 
and given from them every day they live. But before 
five in the afternoon F left the cily, came to my com- 
mon sceiieof Covcnt-Garden, and passed t^e evening 
at Will's in attending the discourses of several sels 'of 
j)eop1e, who relieved each other within my hearihg"'oii 
the subjects of cards, dice, love, learning, arid pqlitjc's. 
The las^ subject kept me till I heard the streets in me 
possession of the bell -man, who had now the world \6 
hiiiVself, and cried, ' Past two ' o'clock/ This fouseS 

me 
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tnc from tny scat, and I went to my lodging, led by. t 
light, whom I put into the discourse of |iis private (eco- 
nomy, and made him give me an account of the charge, 
hazard, profit and loss of a family that depended upon 
a link, with a design to end my trivial day with die 
generosity of sixpence, instead of a third part of that 
sum. When I came to my chambers, I wrote down 
these minutes; but was at a loss what instruction I 
should propose to my reader from the enumeradon 
of so many insignificant matters and occurrences ; and 
I thought it of great use, if they coyld learn with 
me to keep their minds open to gratification, and ready 
to receive it from any thing it meets with. This one 
circumstance will make every face you see give you the 
satisfaction yon now take in beholding that of a friend ; 
will make every object a pleasing one ; will make all 
the good which arrives to any man an increase of hap- 
piness to yourself. 

STEELE. 



THE BALANCE. A VISION. No. 463. 

I WAS lately entertaining myself with comparing 
Homer's balance, in which Jupiter is represented 218 
weighing the fates of Hector and Achilles, with a pas- 
sage of Virgil, wherein that deity is introduced as 
weighing the fates of Turnus and iEneas. I then con- 
sidered how the same way of thinking prevailed in the 
eastern parts of the world, as in those noble passages 
of Scripture, wherein we are told, that the great king 
of Babylon, the day before his death, had been weighed 
in the balance, and been found wanting. In other 
places of the Holy Writings, the Almighty is described 

as 
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> weighing the mountains in scales, making the 
eight for the winds^ knowing the balancings of the 
ouds, and in others, as weighing the actions of men^ 
id laying their calamities together in a balance. 
ilton, as I have observed in a former paper, bad an 
e to several of these foregoing instances in that 
autiful description wherein he represents the arch* 
gel and the evil spirit as addressinig themselves for 
s combat, but parted by the balance which appeared 
the heavens, and weighed the consequences of such a 
.ttle. 

* The Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray. 
Hung forth in heaven his golden scales^ yet seen 
Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign.' 

These several amusing thoughts having taken pos- 
ssion of my mind some time before I went to sleep^ 
kd mingling themselves with my ordinary ideas, raised 
. my imagination a very odd kind of vision. I was^ 
lethought, replaced in my study, and seated in my 
bow-chair, where I had indulged the foregoing $pe-> 
ilations with my lamp burning by me as usual. 
Whilst I was here pieditating on several subjects of' 
lorality, and considering the nature of many virtues 
id vices, as materials for those discourses with which 
daily entertain the public^ I saw, methought, a pair 
: golden scales hanging by a chain of the same metal 
^r the table that stood before me ^ when, on a sudden, 
lere were great heaps of weights thrown down on each 
de of them. I found, upon examining these weights, 
ley showed the valueof every thing that is in esteem 
cnong men. I made an essay of them, by putting 
le weight of wisdom in one scale, and that of riches 
1 aiMdther; upon- which the latter, to show its com-^ 

parative 
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^parative IigVitncss, immediately *^Hew up and kidA 
'the beam/ 

But, before I proceed, T must inform my reate, 
that these weights did not exert their natufal gravity 
till they were laid in the golden balance, insoniuch 
that I could not guess which was light or hcaVy, 
whilst I held them in my hand. This I fouad by 
several instances ;" for upon my Kr^'ing a weight in one 
of the scales, which was inscribed by the word * eter- 
nity,* though I threw in that of time, prosperity, 
affliction, wealth, poverty, interest, success, with 
many other weights, which in my hand seemed vtry 
ponderous, they were not able to stir the opposite ba- 
lance, nor could they have prevailed though assisli-d 
with the weight of the sun, the stars, and the eartb. 

Upon emptying the scales, I laid several' titles and 
honours, with pomps, triumphs, and many weights 
'of the like nature, in one of them, and seeing a little 
glittering weight lie by me, I threw it accidentally in- 
to the other scale, when to my great surprise it proved 
'SO exact a counterpoise, that it kept the balance in an 
equilibrium. This little p;lillerino- wcioht wa« inscribed 

T ceo 

upon the edges of it >vith the word ^vanity/ 1 
foimd there were several other weights which were 
equally heavy, and exact counterpoises to one another; 
a few of them I tried, as avarice and poverty, riches 
and content, with some others. 

There were likewise several weights that were of the 
same figure, and seemed to correspond with each 
.other, but were entirelv dificrcnt when throw*n into 
•the scales; as religion and hypocrisv, pedantry and 
learning, wit and vivacity, superstition and devotion, 
tgravity and wisdom, with manv others. 

•I obsorv^^d one particular weight' lettered or* B(7th 

sides. 
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sides, and upon applying myself to the reading of it I 
found on one side written, ^ In the dialect of men,' and 
'underneath it, ^ calamities:' on the other side 
was written, ^ In the language of the gods/ and under- 
neath, ' BLESSINGS.' I found the intrinsic value 
of this weight to be much greater than I imagined; 
for it overpowered health, wealth, good-fortune, and 
many other weights, which were much mpre ponder- 
ous in my hand than the other. 

There is a saying among the Scotch, that an ounce 
of mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy. I was sen- 
sible of the truth of this saying, when I saw the 
difference between the weight of natural parts and that 
of learning. The observation which I made upon 
these two weights opened to m^ a new field of disco- 
veries 5 for, notwithstanding the weight of the natural 
parts was much heavier than that of learning, I ob- 
served that it weighed a hundred times heavier than 
it did before, when I put learning into the same scale 
with it. I made the same observation upon faith and 
morality; for, notwithstanding the latter outweighed 
the former separately, it received a thousand times 
more additional weight from its conjunction with the 
former, than what it had by itself. This odd phaeno- 
menon showed itself in other particulars, as in wit and 
judgment, philosophy and religion, justice and huma- 
nity, zeal and charity, depth of sense and perspicuity 
of style, with innumerable other particulars too long 
to be mentioned in this paper. 

As a dream seldom fails of dashing seriousness with 
impertinence, mirth with gravity, methought I made 
several other experiments of a more ludicrous nature, 
by one of which I found that an English octavoj; was 
very^-^l^^n heavier than a French folio 5 and by an- 
'*ii. s other. 
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other/ that an old Greek or Lathi author weighed dowii 
a whole library of moderns. Seehig one of my Spec- 
tators lying by nic, I laid it into one of the scales, and 
flung a two-pjnny pieoe into tlie other. The reader 
will not imiLiire into the event, if he remembers the 
first trial which I have recorded in this paper. I after- 
wards threw both the sexes into the balance; but as 
it is not for my interest to disoblige either of thcni, I 
shall desire to be excused from telling the result of this 
experiment. Having an opportunity 6f this nature in 
my hands, I could not forbear throwing into one scale 
the principles of a tory, and into the other those of a 
whig ; but as I have all along declared this to be a neu- 
tral paper,-! shall likewise desire to be silent under 
this head also, though, upon examining one of the 
weights, I saw the word 'tkkkl' engraven on it in 
capital letters. 

I made many other experiments; and though I have 
not room for them all in this day's speculation, I may 
perhaps reserve them for another. I shall only add, that 
upon my awaking, I was sorry to find mv o^oldcii 
scales vanished, but resolved for the future to learn 
this lesson from them, not to despise or value any things 
for their appearances, but to regulate my esteem and 
passions towards them according to their real and in- 
trinsic value. 

ADDISON' 
ALLHGOllY ON KICHES AND POVEHTY. No. 454* 

I SHALL fill part of my paper with a very pretty al- 
Iriiory, which is wrought into a play by Aristophanes, 
tint Cjreck comedian. It seems originally designed as 
a satire jjpjn l];o rich, though, in some parts of it, it 
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13, like the foregoing discourse, a kind of comparison 

between wealth and poverty. 

Chremylus, who was an old and a good man, and 

withal exceeding poor, being desirous to leave some 
riches to his son, consults the oracle of Apollo upon 
the subject. The oracle bids him follow the first man 
he should see upon his going out of the temple^ The 
person he chanced to see was to appearance an old 
sordid blind man ; but upon his following him from 
place to place, he at last found, by his own confession^ 
that he was Plutus the god of riches, and that he was just 
come out of the house of a miser. Plutus further told 
him, that when he was a boy he used to declare 
that as soon as he came to age he would distribute 
wealth to none but virtuous and just men ; upon which 
Jupitibr, considering the pernicious consequences of such 
a resolution, took his sight away from him, and left 
him to stroll about the world , in the blind condition 
wherein Chremylus beheld him. With much ado 
Chremylus prevailed upon him to go to his house, 
where he met an old woman in a tattered raiment, who 
had been his guest for many years, and whose name 
was Poverty. The old woman refusing to turn out so 
easily as he would have her, he threatened to banish 
her not only from his own house, but out of all Greece, 
if she made any more words upon the matter. Poverty 
on this occasion pleads her cause very notably, and 
represents to her old landlord, that, should she be dri- 
ven out of the country, all their trades, arts and sci- 
ences would be driven out with her; and that, if every 
one was rich, they would never be supplied with those 
pomps, ornaments, and conveniences of life which 
made riches desirable. She likewise represented to 
llinvthe :?everal advantages which she bestowed upon 

s z her 
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her votaries in regard to their shape, their health, and 
their activity, by preserving them from gouts, drop- 
sies, finwieldiness and intemperance. But, whatever she 
had to say for herself, she was at last forced to troop 
off. Chremylus immediately considered how he might 
restore Plutus to his sight ; and, in order to it, conveyed 
him to the temple of JSsculapius, who was &mous 
for cures and miracles of this nature. By tliis means 
the deity recovered his eyes, . and began to make a right 
use of them, by enriching every one that was distin- 
guished by piety towards the gods, and justice towards 
men ; and at the same time by taking away his gifts 
from the inapious and undeserving. This produces 
several merry incidents, till in the last act Mercury de- 
scends with great complaints from the gods, that since 
the good men were grown rich they had received no 
sacrifices ; which is confirmed by a priest of Jupiter, 
who enters with a remonstrance, that since the late 
innovation he was reduced to a starving condition, 
and could not live upon his ofBce. Chremylus, who 
in the beginning of the play was religious in his pover- 
ty, concludes it with a proposal, which was relished 
by all the good men, who were now grown rich as well 
as himself, that they should carry Plutus in a solemn 
procession to the temple, and install him in the place 
of Jupiter. This allegory instructed the Athenians in 
two points : first, as it vindicated the conduct of Pro- 
vidence in its ordinary distributions of wealth ; and in 
the next place, as it showed the great tendency of 
riches to corrupt the niorals of those who possessed 
them, 

ADDISON. 
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C&ITiaUE OP A SONG. No. 470, 

I HAVE been very often disappointed, of late years, 
when, upon examining the new edition of a classic 
author, Ihave found above half the volume taken up 
with various readings. When I have expected to meet 
with a learned note upon a doubtful passage in a Latin 
poet, I have only been informed, that such or such an- 
tient manuscripts for an et write an ac, or of some 
other notable discovery of the like importance. In- 
deed, when a different reading gives us a' different 
sense or a new elegance in an author, the editor docs 
very well in taking notice of it j but when he only en- 
tertains us with the several ways of spelling the same 
word, and gathers together the various blunders and 
mistakes of twenty or thirty different transcribers, they 
only take up the time of the learned readers, and 
puzzle the minds of the ignorant. I have often fan- 
cied with myself how enraged an old Latin author 
would be, should he see the several absurdities in sense 
and grammar which are imputed to him by some or 
other of these various readings. In one he speaks 
nonsense ; in another makes use of a word that was 
never heard of: and indeed there is scarce a solecism 
in writing which the best author is not guilty of, if we 
may be at liberty to read him in the words of some ma- 
nuscript, which the laborious editor has thought fit to 
examine in the prosecution of his work. 

I questio^i not*but the ladies and pretty fellows will 
be very curious to understand what it is that I have 
been hitherto talking of. I shall therefore give theni 
a notion of this practice, by endeavouring to write after 
the manner of several persons who make an eminent 

s 3 figure 
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figure in the republic of letters. To this end we will 
suppose that the following song is an old ode, which 
I present to the public in a new edition, with the 
several various readings which I find of it in former 
editions, and in anticnt manuscripts. Those who 
cannot relish the various readings will perhaps find 
their account in the song, which never before appeared 
in print. 

* My love was fickle once and changing. 
Nor e'er would settle in my heart ; 

From beauty still to beauty ranging, 
In every face I found a dart. 

' 'Twaa first a charming shape cnslav'd rac,, 

An eye then gave the fatal stroke : 
Till by her wit Corinna sav'd me, 

And all my former fetters broke. 

* But now a long and lasting anguish 

For Bclvidcra I endure ; 
Hourly I sigh and hourly languish. 
Nor hope to find the wonted cure. 

' For here the false unconstant lover, 

After a thousand beauties shown. 
Does new surprising charms discover. 

And finds variety in one.' 

Various Readings, 

Stanza the first, verse the first. And changing.'] The 
and'm some manuscripts is written thus^ ^, but that 
in the Cotton library writes it in three distinct letters. 

Verse the second. Nor e'er would.'] Aldus reads it 
ever would \ but as this would hurt the metre, we 
have restored it to the genuine reading, by observinjr 

that 
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that synaresis which had heeil neglected by ignaraat 
transcribers. 
Ibid. In my heart,'] Scaliger and others, on my hearts 
Verse the fourth. 1 found a dart^ The Vatican ma- 
nuscript for / reads it ; but this must have been the 
hallucination of the transcriber, who probably mii?took 
the dash of the J for a /. 

Stanza the second, verse the second. The fatal 
stroke^ Scioppius, Sahnasius, and many others, for 
the read a ; but 1 have stuck to the usual reading. 

Verse ihe third, Till by her li^i/.] Some manuscripts 
have it his zuity others y our y others their luit, 'But as . 
I find Corinna to be the name of a woman in other 
authors, I cannot doubt that it should be her. 

Stanza .the third, verse the first. A hjn^ and Listing 
cfiguish.'] The German manuscript reads a lasting 
passion, but the ryme will not admit it. 

Vei*se the second. For Belvidera I endure J] Did 
not all the manuscripts reclaim, I should change Bel- 
videra into Pelvidera; pelvis being used by ?everal of 
the antient comic writers for a looking-glass, by which 
means the etymolog)' of the word is very visible, and 
Pi'lvidera will signify a lady who often looks in her 
glass ; as indeed she had very good reason, if she had 
all those beauties which our poet here ascribes to her. 
Verse the third. Hourly I sigh, and hourly languish.'] 
'Some for the word hourly read daily, and othefs nightly ; 
the last has great authorities of its side. 
. Verse the fourth. The wonted cure.] The elder 
Stevens reads wanted cure, 

. Stanza the fourth, verse the second. After a thou^ 
sand beauties?^ In several copies we meet \yith a 
hundred beauties^ by the usual error of the transcribers,, 
who probaljly omitted a cypher, and had not taste' 

s 4 cnouoh 
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enough to know, that the word thousand was ten 
times a greater ccmpliment to the poet's nustress 
than a hundred. 

Verse the fourth. And finds variety in one.'] Most 
of the antient manuscripts have it in tii^o. Indeed, so 
many of them concur in this last reading, that I am 
very much in doubt whether it ought not to take 
place. There are but two reasons which incline mc 
to the reading as I have published it : First, because 
the ryme, and secondly because the sense, is pre- 
served by it. It might likewise proceed from the osci- 
tancy of transcribers, who, to dispatch their work the 
sooner, used to write all numbers in cypher ; and see- 
ing the figure i followed by a little dash of the pen, 
as is customary in old manuscripts, they perhaps mis- 
took the dash for a second figure, and, by casting up 
both together, composed out of them the figure 2. 
But this I shall leave to the learned, without deter- 
mining any thing in a matter of so great uncertainty. 

ADDISON. 



ON ASKING ADVICE. No. 475. 

It is an old observation, which has been made of 
politicians who would rather ingratiate themselves with 
their sovereign than promote his real service, that 
they accommodate their counsels to his inclinations, 
and advise him to such actions only as his heart is 
naturally set upon. The -privy counsellor of one in 
love must observe the same conduct, unless he would 
forfeit the friendship of the person who desires his 
advice. I have known several odd cases of this nature. 
Hipparchus was going to marry a common woman; but 
being resolved to dp nothing without the advice of his 

friend 
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¥54fTjeiid Philander, he consulted him upon the occasion. 
■ l^ilander told him his mind freely, and represented 
fcis mistress to him in such strong colours, that the 
next morning he received a challenge for his pains, 
^nd before twelve o'clock was run through the body 
\>y the man who had asked his advice. Celia was 
^ore prudent on the like occasion. She desired 
Xeonilla to give her opinion freely upon a young 
fellow who made his addresses to her. Leonilla, to 
oblige her, told her with great frankness, that she 
looked upon him as one of the most worthles s 
Celia, foreseeing what a character she was to expect, 
begged her not to go on, for that she had been pri- 
vately married to him above a fortnight. The truth 
of it is, a woman seldom asks advice before she has 
bought her wedding clothes. When she has made her 
own choice, for form's sake, she sends a conge d^eVtrt 
to her friends. 

I must not here omit a practice which is in use among 
the vainer part of our sex, who will often ask a friend's 
advice in relation to a fortune whom they are never 
like to come at. Will Honeycomb, who is now on 
the verge of threescore, took me aside not long since, 
and asked me in his most serious look, whether I 
would advise him to marry my lady Betty Single, who, 
by the way, is one of the greatest fortunes about town. 
I stared him full in the face upon so strange a question; 
upon which he immediately gave me an inventory of 
her jewels and estate, adding, that he was resolved to 
do nothing in a matter of such consequence without 
my approbation. Finding he would have an answer, 
I told him, if he could get the lady's consent, he had 
miqe. This \% about the tenth match, which, to my 

knowledge. 
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Icnowledge, Will has consulted liis friends upon, M'id 
out ever opening his mind to the party herself. 

I have been engaged in this subject by the followlngi 
letter, which comes to me from some notable younji 
female scribe, who, by the contents of it, seems lo j 
have carried matters so fur, that she is ripe for askiof I 
advice; but as I would not lose her good will, nor 
forfeit the reputation which I have with her for wis- 
dom, I shall only communicate the letter to the pub- 
lic> without returning any answer to it. 

* Mr. Spectator^ 

' Now, sir, the thing is this : Mr. Shapely is 
the prettiest gentleman about town. He is yctx tall, 
but not too tall neither. He dances like an angel. 
His mouth is made I do not know how, but it is tl« 
prettiest that J ever ^aw in my life. He is always 
laughing, for he has an infinite deal of wit. If nUu 
did but see how he rolls his stockinos ! He has a 

o 

thousand pretty fancfics, and I am sure, if you saw 
him, you would like him. He is a very good scholar, 
and can talk Latin as fast as English. I wish you 
rould but see him dance. Now, yon must under- 
stand, poor Mr. Shapely has no estate; but how can 
he help that, you know ? And yet my friends are so 
unreasonable as to he always teasing nie about him, 
because he has no estate : but I am sure he has that 
tbat is better than an estate ; for he is a good-natured, 
ingenious, modest, civil, tall, well-bred, handsome 
man, and I am obliged to him for his civilities ever 
since I saw him. I forgot to tell you that he has black 
eyes, and looks >ipon nic now and then as if he had 
tears in tbem. And vet my friends are so unreason- 
able. 
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dbile^ that they would have me be uncivil to him. I 

|^«lve a good portion which they cannot hinder me of, 

ika^ I shall be fourteen on the 29th day of August next, 

<^'tid am therefore willing to settle in the world as soou 

*li I can, and so is Mr. Shapely. But every body I ad- 

"^iftB with here is poor Mr. Shapely *s enemy. I dc- 

aSre, therefore, you will give me your advice, for I 

^now you are a wise man ; and, if you advise me well, 

X am resolved to follow it, I heartily wish you could 

«ee him dance, and am, sir. 

Your most humble servant, 

B. D. 
* He loves your Spectators mightily.' 

ADDISO.V. 



ON GARDENING. No. 477. 
SIR, 

Having lately read your Essay on the Plea- 
sures of the Imagination, I was so taken with your 
thoughts upon some of our English gardens, that I 
cannot forbear troubling you with a letter upon that 
subject. I am one, you must know, who am looked 
upon as a humourist in gardening. I have several 
acres about my house, which I call my garden, and 
which a skilful gardener would not know what to call. 
^Ji is a confusion of kitchen and parterre, orchard and 
flower-garden, which lie so mixt and interwoven with 
one another, that if a foreigner, who had seen nothing 
of our country, should be conveyed into my garden at 
his first landing, he would look npon it as a natural 
wilderness, and one of the uncultivated parts of our 
canntry. My flowers grow up in several parts of the 
garden in the greatest luxuriuncy and profusion. I 
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am so far from being fond of any particular one 1 
reason of its rarity, that, if I meet with any one in 
a field w hich pleases me, I give it a place in mfl 
garden. By this means, when a stranger walks wiAl 
me, he is surprised to see several large spots of ground | 
covered with ten thousand different colours, and btt | 
often singled out flowers that he might have met with | 
imder a common hedge, in a field, or in a meadow, as ' 
some of the greatest beauties of the place. The only 
method I observe in this particular, is to range in the 
same quarter the products of the same season, that 
they may make their appearance together, and com- 
pose a picture of the greatest variety. There is the 
same irregularity in my plantations, which run into as 
great a wildness as their nature will permit. I take in 
none that do not naturally rejoice in the soil, and am 
pleased, whei) I am walking in a labyrinth of my o\yn 
raising, not to know whether the next tree I shall meet 
with is an apple, or an oak, an elm, or a pear-tree. 
My kitchen has likewise its particular quarters- as- 
signed it ; for, besides the wholesome luxury which 
that place abounds with, I have always thought a 
kitchen-garden a more pleasant sight than the finest 
orangery or artificial green-house. I love to see every 
thing in its perfection, and am more pleased to survey 
my rows of col worts and cabbagas, with a thousand 
nameless pot-herbs, springing up in their full fragrancy 
and verdure, than to see the tender plants of foreign 
countries kept alive by artificial heats, or withering in 
an air and soil that are not adapted to them. I must 
not omit, that there is a fountain rising in the upper 
part of my garden, which forms a little wandering 
rill, and administers to the pleasure as well as, the 
plenty of the place. I have so conducted it, that it 

visits 
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most of my plantations ; and have taken parti- 
:are to let it run in the same manner as it would 
an open field, so that it generally parses through 

of violets and primroses, plats of willow, or 
plants, that seem to be of its ov^m producing. 

is another circumstance in which I am very 
liar, or, as my neighbours call me, very whimsi- 
sis my garden invites into it all the birds of tlie 
y, by offering them the conveniency of springs 
bades, solitude and shelter, I do not suffer any 
• destroy their nests in the spring, or drive them 
their usual haunts in fruit-time; I value my 
I more for being full of blackbirds than cherries, 
5ry frankly give them fruit for their songs. By 
leans I have always the music of the season in 
fection, and am highly delighted to see the jay 
: thrush hopping about my walks, and fhooting 

my eyes across the several Httle glades and 
that I pass through. I think there are as many 
of gardening as of poetry : your makers of par- 

and flower-gardens are epigrammatists and 
teers in this art : contrivers of bovvers and 
s, treillages and cascades, are romance writers, 
and London are our heroic, poets; and if, as a 

I may fingle out any passage of their works 
nm-end, I fhall take notice of that part in the. 

garden, at Kensington, which was at first 
ig but a grayel-pit. It muft have been a fine ge- 
L>r gardening that could have thought of forming 
an unsightly hollow into so beautiful an area, 
> have hit the eye with so uncommon and agree- 
scene as that which it is now wrought into. To 
his particular spot of ground the greater effect, 
lave made a very pleasing contrast ; for, as qn 

one 
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one side of the walk you see this hollow bason, w 
its several little plantations, lying so conveniei 
under the eye of the beholder ; on the other side o 
there appears a seeming mount, made up of ti 
rising one higher than another, in proportion as t 
approach the centre, A spectator, who has not he 
this account pf it, would think this circular mc 
was not only a real one, but that it had been actu 
scooped out of that hollow space which I have be 
mentioned. I never yet met with any one who 
walked in this garden, who was not struck with 
part of it which I have here mentioned. As for my 
you will Ihid, by the account which I have aln 
given you, that my compositions in gardening ar( 
tf)gethcr after the Pindaric manner, and run into 
heauliful wildness of nature, without affecting 
nicer elegancies of art. What I am now going to n 
tion will, perhaps, deserve your attention more ) 
any thing T have yet said. I find that in the disco 
which 1 spoke of at the beginning of my letter, 
are against filling an English garden with evergree 
and indeed I am so far of your opinion, that I 
by no means think the verdure of an evergreen e 
parable to thai which shoots out annually, and clo 
our trees in the summer season. But I have c 
wondered that those who are like myself, and 
to live in gardens, have never thought of com 
ing a winter-garden, which would consist of s 
tree.-' only as never cast their leaves. W^e have 
often little snateliej of sun-shine and fair wcathc 
the most uncomfortable parts of the year, and 1 
frecpientlv several day-' in N'ovfuib.'.r and January 
are as a<i.reeable as any ju the liiust mouths. At i 
tiixie?^ ihcrefovC; I think there could not be a grt 

plcJc? 
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"^leasure^ than to walk in such a winter-garden as I have 
;'^roposed. In the suinmer-scason the whole countr\' 
Hooms, and is a kind of garden ; for which reason we 
-Jire not so sensible of those beauties that at this time 
may be every where met with ; but when nature is iii 
her desolation, and presents us with nothing but bleak 
xind barreti prospects, there is something unspeakably 
cheerful in a spot of ground which is covered with 
trees that smile amidst all the rigour of winter, and 
^ give us a view of the most gay season in the midst of 
that which is the most dead and melancholy* I have 
^o far indulged myself in this thought, that I have set 
apart a whole acre of ground for the executing of it. 
The walls arc covered with ivy instead of vines. The 
laurel, the horn-beam, and the holly, with many other 
trees and plants of the same nature, grow so thick in it 
that you cannot imagine a more lively scciie. llie 
gJowiug retlness of the berries with which they are 
hung at this time, vies with the verdure of their leaves, 
and is apt to inspire the heart of the beholder with 
that vernal delight which you have somewhere taken 
notice of in your former papers. It is very pleasant, 
at the same time, to see the several kinds of birds .re- 
tiring into this little green spot, and enjoying them- 
selves among the branches and foliage, whea mv great 
garden, whi'4b I have before mentioned to you, doc« 
not afford a sinnrle leaf for their shelter. 

o 

You must know, sir, that I look upon the pleasure 
which we take in a garden as one of the most inno- 
cent delights in human life. A garden was the habi- 
tation of our first parents before the full. It is naturally 
apt to fill the mind with calmness and tranquillity, and 
to lay all its turbulent passions at rest. It gives U5 a 
great insight into the contrivance and wisdom of Pro- 
5 ' Vidtncc'^ 
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vidence, and suggests innumerable subjects for medi* 
tation. I cannol but think the very complacency and 
satisfaction which a man takes in these works of na- 
ture, to be a laudable, if not a virtuous habit of mind. 
For all which reasons 1 hope you will pardon the 
length of my present letter. 

I am, sir, ike. 



RHYNSAULT AND SAPPHIRA. No. 49T. 

When Charles duke of Burgundy, surnamed the 
Bold, reigned over spacious dominions now swallowed 
up by the power of France, he heaped many favour* 
and honours upon Claudius Rhynsault, a German, who \ 
had served him in his wars against the insults. of his 
neighbours. A great part of Zealand was at that time 
in subjection to that dukedom. The prince himself 
was a person of singular humanity and justice. Rh\^- 
sault, with no other real quality than courage, had dis- 
simulation enough to pass upon his generous and un- 
suspicious master for a person of blunt honesty and 
fidelity, without any vice that could bias him from 
the execution of justice. His highness prepossessed tj 
his advantage, upon the decease of the governor of his 
chief town of Zealand, gave Rhynsault that command. 
He was not long seated in that government before he 
cast his eyes upon Sapphira, a woman of exquisite 
beauty, the wife of Paul Danvelt, a wealthy mer- 
chant of the city under hi? protection and government, 
Rhynsault was a man of a warm constitution, and vio- 
lent inclination to women, and not unskilled in the 
soft arts which win their favour. He knew what it 
was to enjoy the satisfactions which arc reaped from 
9 the 
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the possession of beauty, but was an utter stranger to 
the decencies, honours and delicacies, that attend the 
passion towards them in elegant minds. However, 
he had so much of the world, that he had a great share 
of the language which usually prevails upon the weaker 
part of that sex, and he could with his tongue utter a 
passion with which his heart was wholly untouched. 
He was one of those brutal minds which can be grati- 
fied with the violation of innocence and beauty, with- 
out tbe least pity, passion, or love to that with which 
they are so much delighted. Ingratitude is a vice in- 
separable to a lustful man ; and the possession of a 
woman by him who has no thought but allaying a 
passion painful to himself, is necessarily followed by 
distaste and aversion. Rhynsault, being resolved to 
accomplish his will on the wife of Danvelt, )eft no 
arts untried to get into a familiarity at her house ; but 
she knew his character and disposition too well,' not to 
shun all occasions that might ensnare her into his con- 
versation. The governor, despairing of success by or- 
<linary means, apprehended and imprisoned her husr 
band, under pretence of an information, that he was 
guilty of a correspondence with the enemies of the 
duke to betray the town into their possession. This 
design had its desired effect 5 and the wife of the un- 
fortunate Danvelt, the day before that which was 
appojivted for his execution, presented herself in the 
hall ©f the governor's house, and, as he passed through 
the apartment, threw herself at his feet, and, holding 
his knees, beseechcd his mercy. Rhynsault beheld 
her with a dissembled satisfaction ; and assuming an 
air of thought and authority, he bid her arise, and told 
her she must follow him to his closet; and asking her 
ivhether she knew the hand of the letter be pulled out 
VOL, jjr, T ^ 
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of his pocket, went from her, leaving this admonition 
aloud : ^ If you will save your husband, you must 
give me an account of all you know without prevarica- 
tion ; for every body is satisfied he was too fond of you 
to be able to hide from you the pames of the rest of 
the conspirators, or any other particulars whatsoever.* 
He went to his closet, and soon after the lady was 
sent for to an audience. The servant knew his distance 
when matters of state were to be debated ; and the go- 
vernor, laying aside the air tvith which he had appeared 
ih public, began to be the supplicant, to rally an af- 
fliction, which it was in her powtt easily to remove, 
knA relieve an innocent man from his imprisonment, 
fihe easily perceived his intention, and, ba*fhed in tears, 
bcgari to depfecite so wicked ^ desigli. Lust, like 
xmbitloti, takes all the facullies of the mind and body 
into its service and subjection. Her becoming tears, 
hcf honest anguish, the wringing of her hands, and 
the many changes of her posture and figure in the ve- 
hemence of speaking, were but so many attitudes ifi 
which he beheld her beauty, and further incentives of 
his desire. All humanity was lost in that one appetite, 
tod he signified to her'in so many plain terms, that he 
was unhappy till he had possessed her, and nothing 
less should be the price of her husband's life^ and she 
must, before the following noon, pronounce the death 
or enlargement of Danvelt. After this notification, 
When he saw Sapphira enough again distracted to 
make the subject of their discourse to common eyes 
appear diffepent from what it was, he called servants to 
conduct her to the gate. Loaded with insupportable 
affliction, she immediately repairs to her husband ; 
and having signified to his gaolers that she had a pro- 
posal to make to her husband from the governor, she 

was 
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was left alone with him, rerealed to him all that had 
parsed, and represented the endless cotiflict she was in 
between love to his person and fidelity to bis bed. It 
is easy to imagine the sharp affliction this honest pair 
was in upon such an incident^ in lives not used to any 
but cjrdinary occurrences 4 The man was bridled by 
shame from speaking what hisr fear prompted, upon so 
near an approach of death ; but let fall words that sig- 
nified to her, he should not think hcrpolluted, though 
she had not yet confiessed to him that the governor had 
violated her person, since he knew her will had no part 
in the action. She parted from him with this oblique 
permission to save a life he had not resolution enough 
to resign for the safety of his ionour. 

The next morning the unhappy Sapphira attended 
Che gbv^mor, and, being led into a remote apartment, 
fiubmitted to his desires. Rhynsault cnmrhcnded her 
charms, claimed a familiarity after what had passed 
between them, and with an air of gaiety, ih the Ian* 
goageofl gallant, bid heri return^ and take her bus* 
baiad out of prison : ^ But,;' continued he, ^ my fair one 
TOJust not be offended that I have taken care he should 
not be an interruption to our future afisignations/ 
These last words foreboded wbat she found when she 
t^amejto the gaol, — her husband executed by the ordet 
ofUhyn&ault. It was rematkable that the woman, 
who was full of tears txid lamentations 'during the 
whole course of herafHiction, uttered ncitteer sigh nor 
complaint, but ytood fixed with grief at /this consuun- 
mation of her mirfortunes. - Shefeetock hersdf to her 
Itbode I and after having in solitude paid her devotiont 
io him who is the avenger of innocence, she repaired 
privately to court. Her person, mid a cehsdn jpcndeur 
of sorrow, negl' '' ^-^rms, gained her pass^g^ into 

: :j the 
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the presence of the duke her sovereign. As soon as 
she came into the presence, she broke forth into the 
following words: * Behold, O mighty Charles, a wretch 
weary of life, though it has always been spent with 
innocence and virtue. It is not in your power to re- 
dress my injuries, but it is to avenge them. And if 
the protection of the distressed, and the punishment 
of oppressors, is a task worthy a prince, I bring the 
duke of Burgundy ample matter for doing honour to 
his own great name, and wiping infamy off from mine.' 

When she had spoken this, she delivered the duke a 
paper reciting her story. He read it with all the emo- 
tions that indignation and pity could raise in a prince 
jealous of his honour in the behaviour of his officers, 
and prosperity of his subjects. 

Upon an appointed day Rhynsault was sent for to 
court, and in the presence of a few of the council con- 
fronted by Sapphira: the prince asking, ' Do you know 
that lady ?' Rhynsault, as soon as he could recover 
his surprise, told the duke he would marry her, if his 
highness would please to think that a reparation. The 
duke seemed contented with this answer, and stood by 
during the immediate solemnization of the ceremony. 
At the conclusion of it he told Rhynsault, * Thus far you 
have done as constrained by my authority : I shSI not 
be satisfied of your kind usage of her, without you 
sign a gift of your whole estate to her after your de* 
cease.' To the performance of this also the duke wa« 
a witness. When these two acts were executed, the 
duke turned to the lady, and told her, * It now re- 
mains for me to put you in quiet possession of what 
your husband has so bountifully bestowed on you ;' 
and ordered the immediate execution of Rhynsault. 

STfKtLF... 
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EXAMINATION OF A STUDENT. No* 494, 

About an age ago it was the fashion in England 
for every one that would be thought religious, to throw 
as much sanctity as possible into his face, and in par- 
ticular to abstain from all appearances of mirth and 
pleasantry, which were looked upon as the marks of a 
carnal mind. The saint was of a sorrowful counte- 
nance, and generally eaten up with spleen and melan- 
choly. A gentleman, who was lately a great orna- 
ment to the learned world, has diverted me more than 
once with an account of the reception which he met 
with from a very famous independent minister, who 
was head of a college in those times. This gentleman 
was then a young adventurer in the republic of letters, 
and just fitted out for the university with a good cargo 
of LatiB and Greek. His friends were resolved that he 
should try his fortune at an election which was drawing 
near in ihe college, of which the independent minister 
whom I have before mentioned was governor *. The 
youth, according to custom, waited on him in order 
to be examined. He wag received at the door by a 
servant, who was one of that gloomy generation that 
were then in fashion. He conducted him, with great 
silence and seriousness, to a long gallery which was 

* Dr. Thomas Goodwin, S. T. P. president of Magdalen 
college in Oxford, and one* of the Assembly of Divines who 
sat at Westminster. Mr. Wood says, * Dr. T. Goodwin and 
Dr. Owen were the two Atlases and patriarchs of indepen- 
dency;* Dr. Goodwin attended his friend and patron Oliver 
Cromwell on his death-bed. His portrait, said to be a strong 
likenegs, with a double cap on bis head, is prefited to his 
works in 2 vols, folio. 

darkened 
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darkened at noon-day, and had only a single candle 
burning in it. After a short stay in this melancholy 
?partment, he was led into a chamber hung with 
black, where he entertained hunself for some time by 
the glimmering of a taper, until at length the head of 
the college came out to him, from an inper room, 
with half a dozen night-caps upon his head, an4 reli- 
gious horror in his countenance. The young man 
trembled : but bis fears increased, when, iijstead of 
being asked what progress he had made in learning, he 
wa? examined how he abounded in gr^ce. His Latin 
and Greek stood him in little stead ; he was to give an 
account only of the state of his soul ; whether h^ was 
of the number of the elect ; what was the occasion of 
his conversion j vipofi wh^t day of the month, and 
hour of th^ cjay^ it happened ; how it was carried on^ 
and when completed. The whole examination v^'s^s 
summed up with one shprt question, namely, ' whether 
he wasf prepared for death ?' The boy, who had been 
brfd up by honest parents^ was frighted out of liis wits 
at the solemnity of the proceeding, and by the last 
dreadful interrogatory; so that, upon mating his escape 
put of this house of mourning, he could never be 
brought a second time to the examination^ as not being 
able to go through the terrors of it. 

I have, in former papers, shown how great a ten- 
dency there is to cheerfulness in religion, and how 
such a frame of mind is not only the most lovely^ but 
^he most commendable in a virtuous person. In short, 
those who represent religion in so unamiable a light, 
^re like the spies sent by Moses to make a discovery of 
the Land of Promise, when by iheir reports they dis- 
couraged the people from entering upon it. Those 
who show us the joy, the cheerfulness, the good bu- 
6 mour. 
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mour, that luturally spring up in thi« happy $ta^, are 
like the spies bringing along with them the clusters of 
grapes, and delicious fruits, that might invite theij 
companigas into the pleasant country which produced 
thenj. 

' It is not the business of vijrtue tp extirpate the afiec- 
lions of thf mind, but to regulate them. It may mo^ 
derate JUid restrain, but was not designed to binish 
^odjaess from the heart of man. Religion contracts 
the circle of our pleasures, but leaves it wide enough 
(ox her votaries to expatiate in. The contemplation of 
ihe divine Being, and the exercise of virtue, are in 
their own nature so far from excludii^ all gladness of 
heart, that they are perpetual sources of it. In a word, 
ihe true spirit of religion cheers as well as composes 
ib^ i>oul ; it banishes indeed all levity of behaviour, all 
vicious and dissolute mirth, but in exchange fills tbf 
mind with a perpetual serenity, uninterrupted cheer- 
fulness, and an habitual inclination to pleas^e otl)ers« 
as well as to be pleased in itself. 

ADDISPV. 



WOMEN AT A SlUQfl. A VISION. No. 499. 

My friend Will Honeycomb has told me for about 
this half-year, that he had a great mind to try his hand 
at a Spectator, and that he would fain have one of his 
writing in my works. This morning I received from 
him the following letter, which, after having ratified 
some little orthographical mistakes, I shall make a pre- 
sent of to the public, 

* Dear Spec, 

' I was, about two iiigjbti ^9 in compaiiy 
T 4 with 
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with very agreeable young people of both sexes, where 
talkingof some of your papers which are written on 
conjugal love, there arose a dispute among us, whether 
there were not more bad husbands in the world than 
bad wives. A gentleman, who was advocate for the 
ladies, took" this occasion to tell us the story of a fa- 
mous siege in Germany, which I have since found re- 
lated in nay historical dictionary, after the following 
manner. When the emperor Conrade the third had 
besieged Guelphus, duke of Bavaria, in the city of 
Hensberg, the women, finding that the town could not 
possibly hold out long, petitioned the emperor that 
they might depart out of it, with so much as each of 
them could carry. The emperor, knowing that they 
could not convey away many of their effects, granted 
them their petition j when the women, to his great 
surprise, came out of the place with every one her 
husband upon her back. The emperor was so moved 
at the sight, Jthat he burst into tears, and, after having 
very much extolled the women for their conjugal af- 
fection, gave the men to their wives, and received the 
duke into his favour. 

' The ladies did not a little triumph at this story, 
asking us at the same time, whether in our consciences 
we believed that the men in any town of Great-Britain 
would, upon the same offer, and at the same conjunc- 
ture, have loaden themselves with their wives 3 or ra- 
ther, whether they would not have been glad of such 
an opportunity to get rid of them ? To this my very 
good friend Tom Dapperwit, who took upon him to 
be the mouth of our sex, replied, that they would be 
very much to blame if they would not do the same good 
office for the women, considering that their strength 
woqld be greater, and tbf:ir burthens lighter. As we 

were 
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were arausiilg ourselves with discourses of this nature, 
in order to pass away the evening, which now begins 
to grow tedious, we fell into that laudable and primi- 
tive diversion of questions and commands. I was no 
sooner vested with the regal authority, but I enjoined 
all the ladies, under pain of my displeasure, to tell the 
company ingenuously, in case they had been in the siege 
above mentioned, and had the same offers made them 
as the good women of that place, what every one of 
them would have brought off with her, and have 
thought most worth the saving ? There were several 
merry answers made to my question, which entertained 
us until bed-time. This filled my mind with such a 
huddle of ideas, that upon my going to sleep I fell into 
the following dream. 

' I saw a town of this island, which shall be name- 
less, invested on every side, and the inhabitants of it so 
straitened as to cry for quarter. The general refused any 
other terms than those granted to the above-men- 
tioned town of Hensberg, namely, that the married 
women might come out with what they could bring 
along with them. Immediately the city-gates flew 
open, and a female procession appeared, multitudes of 
the sex following one another in a row, and staggering 
under their respective burthens. I look my stand upon 
an eminence in the enemy's camp, which was ap- 
pointed for the general rendezvous of these female 
carriers, being very desirous to look into their several 
ladings. The first of them had a huge sack upon her 
shoulders, which she set down with great care. Upon 
the opening of it, when T expected to have seen her 
husband shot out of it, I found it was filled with china- 
-ware. The next appeared in a more decent figure, 
parrying a handsome yonng fellow upon her back : I 

could 



could not forbear commending the young woman for 
her conjugal affectioni when to my great surprise J 
found that she bad left the good man at home, anj 
broqght away her gallant. I saw the thirds at some 
distance, with a httle withered face peeping over her 
shottlder^ whom I could not suspect for any but her 
i^pouse, until upon her setting him down I heard her 
call him dear pug» and found htm to be her favourite 
monkey. A fourth brought a huge bale of cards along 
with her ; and the fifth a Bologna lap-dog ; for her 
husband, it seems, being a very burly man, she 
thought it would be less trouble for her to bring 
away little Cupid. The next was the wife of a rich 
usurer, loaden with a bag of gojd: she told us that her 
spouse was very old, and by the course of nature couU 
pot expect to live long ; and that, to show her tender 
regard for him, she had saved that which the poor 
man loved better than his life. The next came to- 
wards us with her son upon her back, who, we were 
told, was the greatest rake in the place; but so much 
the mother's darling, that she left her husband behind 
with a large family of hopeful sons and daughters, for 
the sake of this graceless youth. 

* It would be endless to mention the several persons, 
with their several loads, that appeared to me in this 
strange vision. All the place about me was covered 
with packs of ribbons, brocades, embroidery, aivd ten 
thousand other materials, sufficient to have furnished 
a whole street of toy-shops. One of the women, hav- . 
ing a husband who was none of the heaviest, \\9$ 
bringing him off upon her shoulders, at the same time 
that she carried a great bundle of Flanders lace under 
her arm; but finding herself so overloaden, that sh/e 
^oukluot save both of them, she dropped the good man, 

and 
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atid brought away the bundle. In short, I Found but 
one husband among this great mountain of baggage^ 
who was a lively cobler, that kicked and spurred all the 
while his wife was carrving him on, and, as it was 
said^ had scarce passed a day in his life without givii^ 
hef the discipline of the strap. 

* I cannot conclude my letter, dear Spec, without 
telling thee one very odd whim in this my dream. I 
saw^ methought, a dozen women employed in bring* 
ing off one man; I could not guess who it should be, 
until upon his nearer approach I discovered thy short 
phi«. The women all declared that it was for the sake 
rf thy works, and not thy person, that ihcy brought 
thee off, and that it was on condition that thou 
shouldst continue the Spectator. If thou thiiikest this 
dream will make a tolerable one, it is at thy service^ 

Dear Spec, thine, sleeping and waking, 

Will Honeycomb/ 

ADBISOVt 



THE GEOTTO OP GRIEF, A VISION. No. 5OI. 

How are we tortured with the absence of what wa 
covet to possess, when it appears to be lost to us I What 
excursions does the soul make in imagination after it I 
and how does it turn into itself again, more foolishly 
fond and dejected, at the disappointment t Our grief, 
instead of having recourse to reason, which miglii re- 
strain it, searches to find a furlber nourisbraent. It 
calls upon memory to relate the several passages and 
circumstances of satisfaction which we formerly en* 
joyed ^ the pleasures wt purchased by tbost riches 

that 
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that arc taken from us ; or the power and splendour 
of our departed honours ; or the voice, the words, the 
Iooks» the temper, and affections of our friends that 
are deceased. It needs must happen from hence that 
the passion should often swell to such a size as to 
burst the heart which contains it, if time did not 
make these circumstances less strong and lively, so 
that reason should become a more equal match for | 
the passion, or if another desire, which becomes more I 
present, did not overpower them with a livelier re- 
presentation. These are thoughts which I had wh'in 
I fell into a kind of vision upon this subject, and xnay 
therefore stand for a proper introduction to a relation 
of it. 

I found myself upon a naked shore, with company 
whose afflicted countenances witnessed their condi- 
tions. Before us flowed a water, deep, silent, and 
called the river of Tears, which, issuing from two 
fountains on an upper ground, encompassed an island 
that lay before us. The boat which plied in it was old 
and shattered, having been sometimes overset by the 
impatience and haste of single passengers to arrive at 
the other side. This immediately was brought to us 
by Misfortune who steers it, and we were all prepar- 
ing to take our places, when there appeared a woman 
of a mild and composed behaviour, who began to 
deter us from it, by representing the dangers which 
would attend our voyage. Hereupon -some who knew 
her for Patience, and some of those too who until then 
cried the loudest, were persuaded by her, and returned 
back. The rest of us went in, and she (whose good- 
nature would not suffer her to forsake persons in 
trouble) desired leave to accompany us, that she 
might at least administer some small comfort or ad- 
vice 



\ 
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>vice while we sailed. We were no sooner embarked 
but the boat was pushed off, the sheet was spread ; 
and being filled with sighs^ which are the winds of 
that country^ we made a passage to the farther bank^ 
through several difficulties of which the most of us 
seemed utterly regardless. 

When we landed, we perceived the island to be 
strangely overcast with fogs, which no brightness 
could pierce, so that a kind of gloomy horror sat al- 
ways brooding over it. This bad something in it very 
^hocking to easy tempers, insomuch that some others^ 
whom Patience, had by this time gained over, left us 
here, and privily conveyed themselves round the verge 
of theisland to find a ford, by which she told them 
they might escape, 

For my part, I still went along with those who were 
for piercing into the centre of the place; and joining 
ourselves to others whom we found upon the same 
journey, we marched solemnly as at a funeral, through 
bordering hedges of rosemary, and through a grove of 
yew-trees, which love to overshadow tombs and flou- 
rish in church-yards. Here we heard on every side 
the wailings and complaints of several of the inhabi- 
tant, who had cast themselves disconsolately at tb<; 
feet of trees ; and as we chanced to approach any of 
these, we might perceive theiw wringing their hands, 
l)ealing their breasts, tearing their hair, or after some 
other manner visibly agitated with vexation. Our 
sorrows were heightened by the influence of what we 
heard and saw, and one of our number was wrought 
up to such a pitch of wildness, as to talk of hanging 
hin>3ejf upon a bough which shot temptingly across 
jlie .pajh we travelled in ; byt he w^ restrained fi:oo> 
5 it 
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it by the kind endeavours of our above-mentioned 
eocnpanion. 

We had now gotten into the most dusky silent pail 
^ the i^laudy ilnd by the redoubled ^unds of 9igb.i) 
tirhich made a doleful whistling in the branches^ tbt 
thickness of air, which occasioned faintiah reaptration) 
Hid the violent throbbingsi of heart which move and 
mnre affeoted usi^ we found that we approached xhA 
Grottd of Grief. It was a wide, hollow^ and me** 
tencholf c^e, «unk de^p in a d^Ie^ and watered by 
rivulets that had a colour between red and black. 
Thfcse crept sl^ and half congealed atnengst its wittd<^ 
ings, and mixed their heavy murmurs v^ith the echo of 
groans that rolled through all the ^issages. In the 
most retired parts of it sat the doleftil Being herddf t 
the path to her waa gtt ewed with goadd, 8ting^> and 
thoma ; and her throne 6n which she sat waa broken 
into a rock, with f aigged pieces pointing upwards fof 
her to lean upon. A heavy mist hung above her; het 
head oppressed with it reclined upon her arm* Thus 
did she reign over her disconsolate subjects^ fell of 
herself to Stupidity, in eternal pensiveness and th^ 
pfofouttdest silence. On one side of her stood De- 
jection just dropping into a swoon, and Palenei^s iiWst* 
ing to a skeleton ; on the other side were Care inwaFdRy 
tormented with imaginations, and Anguish aufferin^ 
Outward troubles to suck the blood firom her heart m 
the shape of vultures. The whole vault hoA a gencrint 
dismalness m it, which a ffe\v Scattered laimpa, wl»M6 
blueish flames arose and Sunk in their urns, diicovtf^ 
to out eyes with increase. Some of us fell deM^^ otet- 
come and spent with what they suffered in tht ^arayi 
and were given over to those tormetfttira ifaiai ttaod 
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Oh either hand of the presence; others, giHed and 
mortified with pain, recovered the entrance, whenft 
Patience, whom we had left behind, was still waiut^ 
to receive ns. 

With her (whose company was tiow become moie 
grateful to us by the want we had found of her) we 
winded round the grotto, and ascended at the back of 
it, out of the moum^I dale in whose bottom it lay. 
On this eminence we halted, by her advice, to pant 
for bfeath ; and lifting our eyes, which until then were 
fixed downwards, felt a sullen sor: of sattftfactton, in 
observing through the shades what numbers had en- 
tered the island. This satisfaction, which appears to 
have ilUnatnre in it, was excusable, because it hap- 
petied at a time when we were too much taken up 
with our own concern to have respect to that of others; 
and therefore we did not consider them as suffering, biit 
ourselves as not suffering in the most forlorn estate. 
It bad also the ground-work cf humanity and coni- 
passion in it, though the mind was then too dark and 
too deeply engaged to perceive it ; but as we proceeded 
On^atds, it began to discover itself, and from observ- 
ing that others were unhappy, we came to question one 
another, when it was that we met, and what were the 
s^d occasions that brought us together. Theii we 
heard our stories, we compared them, we mutually 
gave and received pity, and so by degrees became 
tolerable company. 

A considerable part of the troublesome road was 
thud deceived : at length the openings among the trees 
grew larger, the air seemed thinner, if lay with less 
oppression upon us, and we could now and (hen dis- 
cern tracks in it afifl^ • grayness, like the break- 
ings of clay, sb , much enlivening, and 

called 
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called in that country gleams of amuscnneiit. Withia 
a short while these gleams began to appear mare fre- 
quent, and then brighter and of a longer continuance j 
the sighs that hitherto filled the air with so much dol^- 
fulness, altered to the sound of common breezes, and 
in general the horrors of the island were abated. 

When we had arrived at last at the ford by which we 
were to pass out, wc met with those fashionable mourn- 
ers who had been ferried over along with us, and who, 
being unwilling to go as fc^r as we, had coasted by the 
shore to find the place, where they waited our coming; 
that, by showing themselves to the world only at the 
time when wc did, they might seem also to have been 
among the troubles of tlie grotto. Here the waters 
that rolled on the other side so deep and silent, were 
much dried up, and it was an easier matter for us to 
wade over. 

The river being crossed, we were received upon the 
further bank by our friends and acquaintances, whom 
Comfort had brought out to congratulate our appear- 
ance in the world again. Some of these blamed us for 
staying so long away from them ; others advised us 
against all temptations of going back again ; every one 
was cautious not to renew our trouble, by asking any 
particulars of the journey ; and all concluded, that, in 
a case of so much melancholy and affliction, we could 
not have made choice of a fitter companion than Pa- 
tience. Here Patience, appearini!; serene at her praises^ 
delivered us over to Comfort. Comfort smiled at his 
receiving the charge; inmicdiately the sky purpled on 
that side to which he turueJ, and double day at once 
broke in upon nic, 

T. PARNLX-L. 
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1»A1R FOR DISPOSING OF WOMEN. No. jll. 
* DEAR SPEC, 

* Finding that my last letter took, I do in- 
tend to continue my epistolary correfpondence with 
thee, on those dear confounded creatures. Women. 
Thou knowest, all the little learning I am master of is 
upon that subject ; I never looked in a book, but for 
their sakcs. I have lately met with two pure stories 
for a Spectator, which I am sure will please migh- 
tily, if they past through thy hands. The first of 
them I found by chance in an English book, called 
Herodotus, that lay in my friend Dapperwit's window, 
as I visited him one morning. It luckily opened in 
the place where^ I met with the following account. 
He tells us that it was the manner among the Persians 
to have several fairs in the kingdom, at which all the 
young unmarried women were annually exposed to 
sale. The men who wanted wives came hither to pro- 
vide themselves. Every woman was given to the 
highest bidder^ and the money which she fetched laid 
aside for the public use, to be employed as thou shah 
hear by and by. By this means the richest people had 
the choice of ihe market, and culled out all the most 
extraordinary beauties. As soon as the fair was thus 
picked, the refuse was to be distributed among the 
poor and among those who could not go to the price 
of a beauty. Several of these married the agree- 
ables, without paying a farthing for them, unless 
somebody chanced to think it worth his while to bid 
for them, in which case the best bidder was always the 
purchaser. But now you must know, Spec, it hap- 
pened in Persia as it does in our country, that there 
were as many ugly women as beauties or agree- 
ables ; so that by consequence, after the magistrates 
VOL. iir u had 
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had put off a great many, there were still a great miny 
that stuck upon their hands. In order therefore to 
clear the market/ the money which the beauties 
had sold for was disposed of among the ugly ; so 
that a poor man, who could not afford to have a 
beauty for his wife, was forced to take up with a 
fortune ; the greatest portion beingalways given to the 
most deformed. To this the author adds, that every 
poor man was forced to live kindly with his wife, or in 
case he repented of his bargain, to return her portion 
with her to the next public sale. 

^ What I would recommend to thee on this occasion 
is, to establish such an imaginary fair in Great Bri- 
tain : thou couldst make it very pleasant, by matching 
women of quality with][cobblers and carmen, or describe 
ing titles and garters leading off in great ceremony 
shop-keepers and farmers daughters. Though to tell 
thee the truth, I am confoundedly afraid, that as the 
love of money prevails in our island more than it did 
in Persia, we should find that some of our greatest 
men would choose out the portions, and rival one an* 
other for the richest piece of deformity ; and that, on 
the contrary, the toasts and belles would be bought up 
by the extravagant heirs, gamesters, and spendthrifts* 
Thou couldst make very pretty reflections upon this 
occasion in honour of the Persian politics, who took 
care, by such marriages, to beautify the upper part of 
the species, and to make the greatest persons in the 
government the most graceful. But this I shall leave 
to thy judicious pen. 

' I have another story to tell thee, which I likewise 
met with in a book. It seems the general of the Tar- 
tars, after having laid siege to a strong town in China, 
^nd tak< t bv storm, would set to sale all the women 

that 
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that were found in it. Accordingly, he put each of them 
into a sack, and after having thoroughly considered the 
value of the woman who was inclosed, marked the 
price that was demanded for her upon the tack. There 
were a great confluence of chapmen^ that retorted 
from every part, with a design to purchase; which they 
were to do unsight unseen. The book mentions a 
merchant, in particular, who observing one of the sacks 
to be marked pretty high, bargained for it, and carried' 
it off with him to his house. As he was resting with 
it upon a halfway bridge, he was resolved to take a 
survey of his purchase : upon opening the sack, a little 
old woman popped her head out of it; at which the 
adventurer was in so great a rage, that he was going to 
fihoot her out into the river. The old lady, however, 
begged him first of all to hear her story, by which he 
learned that she was sister to a great mandarin, whfr 
would infallibly make the fortune of his brother-in-law 
as sOon as he should know to whose lot she fell. Upon 
which the merchant again tied her up in his sack, 
and carried her to his house, where she proved an ex- 
cellent wife, and procured him all the riches from her 
brother that she had promised him. 

' 1 fancy, if I was disposed to dream a second time, I 
could make a tolerable vision upon this plan. I would 
suppose all the unmarried women in London and 
Westminster brought to market in sacks, with their 
respective prices on each sack. The first sack that is 
told is marked with five thousand pounds. Upon the 
opening of it, Ifind it filled with an admirable house- 
wife, of an agreeable countenance. The purchaser^ 
upon hearing her good qualities, pays down her price 
very cheerfully. The second I would open, should be 
a five hundred p<»"'^'^- sack. The lady in it, to our 

surprise. 
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Surprise, has the face and person of a toast. As we 
are wondering bow she came to be set at so low a price, 
y^'t hear that she would have been valued at ten thou- 
sand pounds , but that the public had made those abate- 
ments for her being a scold. I would afterwards find 
some beautiful, modest, and discreet woman^ that 
should be the top of the market : and perhaps disco- 
ver half a dozen romps tied up together in the same 
sacky at one hundred pounds a head. The prude, and 
the coquette, should be valued at the same price, 
though the first should go off the better of the 
two. I fancy thou wouldst like such a vision, had 
I time to finish it; because^ to talk in thy own 
way, there is a moral in it. Whatever thou mayest 
think of it, prythce do not make any of thy queer apo- 
logies for this letter, as thou didst for my last. The 
women love a gay lively fellow, and are never angry 
at the railleries of one who is their known admirer. I 
am always bitter upon them, but well with them. 

Thine, 

HONEirCOMB.'' 

ADDJSOfl. 



SULTAN MAHMOUD: A TALK. No,5ia. 

The oblique manner of giving advice is so inoffen-' 
sive, that if we look Into ancient histories, we find the 
wise men of old very often chose to give counsel to 
their kings in fables. There is a pretty instance of 
this nature in a Turkish tale, which I do not like the 
worse for that little oriental extravagance which is mix- 
ed with it. 

We are told that the sultan Mahmoud,.by his per- 
petual wars abroaJ> and his tyranny at home, had' 

filled 
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^led his dominions with ruin and desolation^ and half 
unpeopled the Persian empire. The visier to this 
great sultan (whether an humourist or an enthusiast^ 
we are not informed) pretended to have learned of a 
certain dervise to understand the language af birds, so 
that there was not a bird that could ^spen his mouth, 
but the, visier knew what it was he said. As he was 
one evening with the emperor, in their return from 
hunting, they saw a couple of owls upon a tree that 
grew near an old wall, out of a heap of rubbish. * I 
would fain know,' says the sultan, ^ what those two 
owls are saying to one another; listen to their -dis- 
course, and give me an account of it.* The visier ap- 
proached the tree, pretending to be very attentive to the 
two owls. Upon his return to the «ultan, * Sir,* says 
}ie^ ^ I have heard part of <tbeir conversation, but dare 
not tell you what it is.' The sultan would not be 
satisfied with such ananswer, but forced hrm to repeat 
word for word every thing the owls had said. * You 
must know then,' said the visier, * that one of these 
owls has a son, and the other a daughter, between 
whom they are now upon a treaty of marriage. The 
father of the son said to the father of the daughter, in 
my hearai^. Brother, I consent to this marriage, pro- 
vided you will settle upon your daughter fifty ruined 
villages for her portion. To which, the father of the 
slaughter replied. Instead of fifty, I will give her five 
hundred, if you please. God grant a long life to sultan . 
Mahmoud.; whilst he reigns over us, we shall never 
want ruined villages.' 

The story says, the sultan was so touched with the 
fable, that he rebuilt the towns and villages which had 
been destroyed, and from that time fapwrfrd~c6TI5t|ij^^ 
llie good of his people. /^ ^ ^^^N. 

V3 i VGa;cv,LLE RRAHC 
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BEATH OF SIR ROCKER DE COVERLET. No. 517. 

We last night received a piece of HI news at our 
club, which very sensibly afflicted every one of us. I 
question not but my readers themselves will be trou- 
bled at the . hearing of it. To keep them no longer in 
suspense^ Sir Roger de Coverley is dead. He depart- 
. cd this life at his house in the country, after a few 
Vweeks sickness. I have letters both from the chap- 
; lain and Captain Sentry, which are filled with inany 
particulars to the honour of the good old man. I have 
likewise a letter from the butler who took so much 
care of me last summer when I was at the knight's 
house. As my friend the butler mentions, in the siiA- 
plicity of his heart, several circumstances the others 
have passed over in silence, I shall give my reader a 
copy of his letter, without any alteration or diminu- 
tion. 

^ HONOURED SIR, 

' Knowing that you was my old master's 
good friend, I could not forbear sending you the me- 
lancholy news of his death, which has afflicted the 
whole country as well as his poor servants, who loved 
him, I may say, better than we did our lives. I am 
afraid he caught his death the last county-sessions, 
where he would go to see justice done to a poor widow 
woman, and her fatherless children, that had been 
wronged by a neighbouring gentleman ; for you know, . 
sir, my good master was always the poor man's friend. 
Upon his coming home, the first complaint he made 
was, that he had lost his roast- beef stomach, not being 
able to touch a sirloin, which was served upi accord. 
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ing to custom; and you know he used to take great 
delight in it. From that time forward he grew worse 
and worse, but still kept a good heart to the last. In- 
deed we were once in great hope of his recovery, upon 
a kind message that was sent him from the widow 
lady whom he had made love to the forty last years of 
his life ; but this only proved a lightning before death. 
' He has bequeathed to this lady, as a token of his love, 
a great pearl necklace, and a couple of silver bracelets 
set with jewels, which belonged to my good old lady 
Jiis mother. He has bequeathed the fine white geld- 
ing, that he used to ride a-hunting upon, to his chap- 
lain, because he thought he would be kind to him, 
. and has left you all his books. He has, moreover, be- 
queathed to the chaplain a very pretty tenement with 
good lands about it. It being a very cold day when he 
made his will, he left for mourning, to every man in 
the parish, a great frize-coat, and to every woman a 
black riding-hood. It was a moving sight to see him 
take leave of his poor servants, commending us all for 
our fidelity, whilst we were not able to speak a word 
for weeping. As we most of us are grown gray-head- 
ed in our dear master's service, he has left us pen- 
sions and legacies, which we may live very comfortably 
• upon the remaining part of our days. He has be- 
queathed a great deal more in charity, which is not 
yet come to my knowledge, and it is peremptorily said 
in the parish, that he has left money to build a steeple 
to the church ; for he was beard to say some time ago, 
that if he lived two years longer, Coverley church should 
have a steeple to it. The chaplain tells every body 
that he has made a very good end, and never speaks of 
him without tears. He was buried according to his 
own directions, among the family of the Coverlies, on 

4 the 
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the left hand of his father sir Arthur. The coffin wai 
carried by six of his tenants, and the pall held up by 
six of the quorum. The whole parish followed the 
corpse with heavy hearts, and in their mourning suits; 
the men in frize^ and the women in riding-hoods. 
Captain Sentry, my master's nephew, has taken pos- 
session of the Hall-house, and the whole estate. When 
my old master saw him a little before his death, he 
shook him by the hand, and wished him joy of the 
estate which was fitting to him, desiring him only to 
make a good use of it, and to pay the several legacies, 
and the gifts of charity, which he told him he had left 
as quit-rents upon the estate. The captain truly 
seems a courteous man, though he says but little. He 
makes much of those whom my master loved, and 
shows great kindness to the old house-dog, that you 
know my poor master was so fond of. It would have 
gone to your heart to have heard the moans the dumb 
creature made on the day of my master's death. He 
has never joyed himself since; no more has any of us. 
It was the mclancholiest day for the poor people that 
ever happened in Worcestershire. This being all from, 
honoured sir. 

Your most sorrowful servant, 

Edward Btscuix/ 

P. S. * My master desired, some weeks before he 
died, that a book, which comes up to you by the car- 
rier, should be given to sir Andrew Freeport, in his 
name/ 

This letter, notwithstanding the poor butler's man- 
ner of writing it, gave us such an idea of our good 
old friend, that upon the reading of it there was not a 

dry 
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dry eye in the club. Sir Andrew opening the book, 
found it to be a collection of acts of parliament. 'Hierc 
was in particular the Act of Uniformity, with some 
passages in it marked by sir Roger's own hand. Sir 
Andrew found that they related to two or three points, 
which he had disputed with sir Roger the last time he 
appeared at the club. Sir Andrew, who would have 
been pierry at such an incident on another occasion, 
^t the sight of the old man's writing burst into tear«, 
and put the book in his pocket. Captain Sentry in- 
forms me> that the knight has left rings and mourn- 
ing for every one in the club. addison. 



ON THE ABUSE OP THE HEATHEX MYTHOLOGl'. 

No. 523. 

Many of our modern authors, whose learning 
very often extends no further than Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses, do not know how to celebrate a great man, 
without mixing a parcel of school-boy tales with the 
recital of hi? actions. If you read a poem on a fine 
woman among the authors of this class, you shall sec 
that it turns more upon Venus or Helen, than on the 
party concerned. I have known a copy of verses on 
a great hero highly commended; but upon asking to 
hear some of the beautiful passages, the admirer of it 
has repeated to me a speech of Apollo, or a descrip- 
tion of Polypheme. At other times, when 1 have 
searched for the actions of a great man, \\ho gave a 
subject to the writer, I have been entertained with the 
exploits of a river g(xl, or have been forced to attend a 
Fury in her mischievous progress, from one end of 
the poem to the other. When we are at school it is 

necci- 
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necessary for us to be acquainted with the syBtem « 
pagan theology, and we may be allowed to enliven • 
theme^ or point an epigram with an heathfen god ; but 
when we would write a manly paneg)'ric, that sbouU 
carry in it all the colours of truth, nothing can be 
more ridiculous than to have recourse to oor Jnpitcf* 
and Junos. 

No thought is beautiful which is not just, anff no 
thought can be just which is not founded in tmth^ o» 
at least in that which passes for such. 

Virgil and Homer might compliment their bevoes^ 
by interweaving the actions of deities with their at* 
ehievcments ; but for a christian author to write in 
the pagan creed, to make prince Eugene a favourite cf 
Mars, or to carry on a correspondence between Belloiia I 
and the Marshal de Villars, would be downright poc- | 
rility, and unpardonable in a poet that is past sixteen^ 
It is want of sufficient elevation in a genius to describe 
realities, and place them in a shining light, that makes 
him have recourse to such trifling antiquated fables; 
as a m:in may write a fine description of Bacchus or 
Apollo, that docs not know how to draw the charac- 
ter of any of his contemporaries. 

In order therefore to put a stop to this absurd prac- 
tice, I shall publish the following edict, by virtue of 
that Spectatorial authority with which I stand in- 
vested. 

* WiiERKAs the time of a general peace is, in all 
appearance, drawing jicar, being informed that there 
are several ingenious persons who intend to show their 
talents on so happy an occasion, and being willing, 
ii<i uuich as in mc lies, to pn-vcnt that effusion of non- 
•'.cnve, which we have p^ood cause to apprehend ; I do 

herebv 
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'hereby strictly require every person, who shall write 
on this subject, to remember that he is a christian, 
'and not to sacrifice his catechism to his poetr}\ In 
order to it, I do expect of him in the first place to 
make his own poeu), without depending upon Phoe* 
bus for any |xirt of it, or calling out for aid upon any 
one of the Muses by name. I do likewise positively 
^rb)d the sending of Mercury with any particular mes- 
sage or dispatch relating to the peace, and shall by no 
means suffer Minerva to take upon her the shape of 
any plenipotentiary concerned in this great work. I 
do further declare, that I shall not allow the destinies 
to have had a hand in the deaths of the several thou- 
sands who have been slain in the late war, bcmg of 
'opinion, that all such deaths may be very well ac- 
> counted for by the christian system of powder and 

■ ball. I do therefore strictly forbid the Fates to cut the 
• thread of man's life upon any pretence whatsoevcTj 

unless it be for the sake of the rhyme. And whereas 
I have good reason to fear, that Neptune will have a 
* great deal of business on his hands, in several poems 
which *ve may now suppose are upon the anvil, I do 
also prohibit his appearance, unless it be done in me- 
taphor, simile, or any very short allusion, and that 
€ven here he be not permitted to enter but with e;reat 

■ caution and circumspection. I desire that the same* 
rule may be extended to his whole fraternity of heathen 

' gods, it being my design to condemn every poem to 
' the flames in which Jupiter thunders, or exercises anv 
other act of authority which does not belong to him : 
in short, I expect that no pagan agent shall be intro- 
duced, or any f;ict related, which a man cannot give 
credit to wMth a good conscience. Provided always, 

• that nothing herein contained shall extend, or be con- 

* - strucd 
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strued to extend, to several of the female poets iR^^^ljj^^t 
nation, who shall be .still left in full possession of thrit 1^^^. Oi 
gods and goddesses, in the same manner as if thisPaprf 1^^^ 
had never been wriuen.' f ^^x 

ADDISOX 



THE BLACK TOWER, A VISION. No. 524. 
* SIR, 

* I WAS last Sunday in the evening led into a se- 
rious reflcGtion on the reasonableness of virtue, and 
great folly of vice, from an excellent sermon I had 
heard that afternoon in my parish church. Among 
other observations, the preacher showed us that the 
temptations which the tempter proposed, were all on 
a supposition that we are either madmen or fools, or 
with an intention to render us such ; that in no other 
affair we would suffer ourselves to be thus imposed 
upon, in a case so plainly and clearly against our risi- 
ble interest. His illustrations and arguments carried 
so much persuasion and conviction with them, that 
they remained a considerable while fresh, and work- 
ing in my memory ; until at last the mind, fatigued 
iviih thought, gave way to the forcible oppressions of 
shmiber and sleep, whilst fancy,, unwilling yet to drop 
the subject, presented me with the following vision. 

^ Methought I was just awoke out of a deep, that 
I could never remember the beginning of; the place 
where I found myself to be was a wide and spacious 
plain, full of people that wandered up and down through 
several beaten paths, whereof some few were straight, 
and in direct lines, but most pf them winding and 
turning like a labyrinth 3 but yet it appeared to me 

afterwards^ 
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fc *^rwar3s, that these last all met in one issue, so thaf 
^any that seemed to steer quite contrary courses did 
^^ length meet and face one another, to the no little 
'iniazemeut of many of them. 

* In the midst of the plain there was a great foun- 
tain; they called it the spring of Self-love: out of it 
issued two rivulets to the eastward and westward : the 
flame of the first was Heavenly-Wisdom ; its water 
was wonderfully clear, but of a yet more vvonderfu! 
ciFcct : the other's name was Wolldly-Wisdom ; its 
xvater was thick, and yet far from being dormant ar 
stagnating, for it was in a continual violent agitation ; 
which kept the travellers, whom I shall mention by 
and by, from being sensible of the foulness and ihick- 
tic&a of the water ; which had this effect, that it in- 
toxicated those who drank It, and made them mistake 
every object that lay before them. Both rivulets were 
parted near their springs into so many others as there 
were straight and crooked paths, which they ailendcd 
all along to their respeclive issues. 

* I observed from the several paths many now and 
then diverting, to refresh and otherwise qualify them- 
selves for their journey, to the nespective rivulets that 
ran near them ; they contracted a very observable cou- 
rage and steadiness in what they were about, by drink- 
ing these waters. At the end of the perspective of 
every straight path, all which did end in one issue and 
point, appeared a high pillar, all of diamond, cidftmg 
rays as bright as ttiose of the sua into the paths; 
which rays had also certain -sympathizing and alluring 
virtues in them, so that whosoever had made som«K 
considerable progress in his journey onwards towards 
the pillar, by the repeated impression of these rays 
upon him, was wrought Into an habitual inctiiuti on 

and 
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and conversion of bis sight towards it^ so that it grev 
at last iu a manner natural to him to look and gase 
upon it, whereby he was kept steady in the straight 
paths, which alone led to that radiant body^ the be- 
holding of which was now grown a gratification to 
his nature. 

' At the issue of the crooked paths there was a great 
Black Tower, out of the centre of which streamed a 
long succession of flames, which did rise even above 
the clouds : it gave a very great light to the whole plain, 
which did sometimes outshine the light, and oppressed 
the beams of the adamantine pillar ; though, by 
the observation I made afterwards, it appeared that it 
was not for any diminution of light, but that this lay 
in the travellers, who would sometimes step out of 
straight paths, where they lost the full prospect of the 
radiant pillar, and saw it but side-ways: but the great 
light from the Black Tower, which was somewhat par- 
ticularly scorching to them, would generally light and 
hasten them to their proper climate again. 

* Round aiK)ut the Black Tower there were, me- 
thought, many thousands of huge mishapen ugly 
monsters ; these had great nets, which thev were per- 
petually plying and casting towards the crooked paths, 
and they would now and then catch up those that were 
nearest to them : these they took up straight, and 
virhirled oyer the walls into the Flaming Tower, and 
they were no more seen nor heard of. 

' They would sometimes cast their nets towards the 
right paths to catch the stragglers, whose eyes, for want 
of frequent drinking at thebrook that ran by them, grew 
dim, whereby they lost their way : these would some* 
times very narrowly niiss being catchcd away ; but I 
could not hear who^her any of these had ever been so 

unfortunatt, 
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unfortunate, that had been before very hearty in the 

-straight paths. 

^ I considered all these strange sights with great at- 

tentioti, until at last I was interrupted by a cluster of 

the travellers in the crooked paths, who came up to 
tne, bid me go along with them, and presently fell to 
singing and dancing : they took me by the hand, and 
so carried me away along with them. After I had fol- 
lawed them a considerable while, I perceived I had lost 
the Black Tower of light ; at which I greatly wonder- 
ed : but as I looked and gazed around me, and saw 
aothing, I began to fancy my first vision had been but 
a dream, and there was na such thing in reality : but 
then I considered that, if I could fancy to see what was 
not, I might as well have an illusion wrought on me 
at present, and not see what was really before me, I 
was very much confirmed in this thought, by the ef- 
fect I then just observed the water of Worldly -Wis- 
dom had upon me ; for, as I had drunk a little of it 
again, I felt a very sensible effect in my head : me- 
thought it distracted and disordered dl there: this 
made me stop of a sudden, suspecting some charm or 
enchantment. As { was casting about within myself 
what I should do, and whom to apply to in tiiis case, 
I spied at some distance off me a man beckoning and 
making signs to me to come over to him. I cried to 
him, I did not know the way. He then called to me 
audibly, to step at least out of the path I was in ; for, 
if I staid there any longer, I was in danger to be 
catched in a great net that was just hanging over me, 
and ready to catch me up ; that he wondered I w^s so 
blind, or so distracted, as not to see so imminent and 
visible a danger, assuring me, that as soon as I was 
out of that way he would come to me to lead me into 

a ir.ore 
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a more secure path. This I did, and he brought me 
his pahn full of ihe water of Heavenly -Wisdom, whiclr 
was of very great use to me; for my eyes were straight 
cleared, and I saw the great Black Tower just before 
me : but the great net which I spied so near me cast 
me in such a terror, that I ran back as far as I could 
in one breath, without looking behind me. Then my 
benefactor thus bespoke me : You have made the won- 
dcrfullcst escape in the world : the water you used to 
drink is of a bewitching nature, you would else have 
been mightily shocked at the deformities and meanness 
of the place ; f r, beside the set of blind fools in whose 
company you was, you may now behold many others 
who are only bewitched after another no less dangerous 
manner. Look a little that way, there goes a crowd 
of passengers ; they have indeed so good a head as not 
to suffer themselves to be blinded by this bewitching 
water ; the Black Tower is not vanished out of their 
sight, they see it whenever they look up to it : but sec 
how they go side-ways, and with their eyes down- 
wards, as if they were mad, that they may thus rush 
into the net, without being before-hand troubled at 
the thought of so miserable a destruction. Their 
wills are so perverse, and their hearts so fond of the 
pleasures of the place, that rather than forego them 
they will run all hazards, and venture upon all the 
miseries and woes before them. 

' See there that other company : though they should 
drink none of the bewitching water, yet they take a 
course bewitching and deluding : see how they choose 
the crookedest pathjs, whereby they have often the 
Black Tower behind them, and sometimes see the ra- 
diant column side-ways, which gives them some weak 
glimpse of it. I^hcse fools content themselves with that, 

not 
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not kaowing whether any other have any more of its 
influence and light than themselves : this road is callcct 
that of Superstition or Human Invention ; they grossly 
overlook that which the rules and laws of the place 
prescribe to them, and contrive some other scheme 
and set of directions and prescriptions for themselves, 
which they hope will serve their lurn. He showed me 
many other kinds of fools, which put me quite out of 
liumour with the place. At last he carried me tg the 
right paths, where I found true and solid pleasure, 
which entertained me all the way, until we came ia 
closer sight of the pillar, where the satisfaction in- 
creased to that measure that my faculties were not able 
to contain it: in the straining of them, I was violent- 
ly waked, not a little grieved at the vanishing of so 
pleasing a dream. 

* Glasgow, 
Sept. 19/ 



ALNASCHAR, OR THE PERSIAN GLASS-MAN. 
No. S35' 

Alnaschar, says the fable, was a veiy idle fel- 
low, that never would set his hand to any business 
during his father's life. When his father died, he left 
him to the value of a hundred drachmas in Persiau 
money. Alnaschar, in order to make the best of it, 
laid it out in glasses, bottles, and the finest earthen 
ware. These he piled up in a large open basket, and, 
having made choice of a very little shop, placed the 
basket at his feet, and leaned his back upon the wall, 
in expectation of customers. As he sat in this pos- 
ture, with his ejes upon the basket, he fell into a most 
amusing train of thought, and was overheard by on6 

yox. n. X of 
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of his neighbourly sts he talked to himself iti the fol- 
lowing manner : ^ This basket/ says he, * cost me at 
the wholesale merchant's a hundred drachmas, which 
is all I have in the world. I shall quickly make twa 
hundred of it, by selling it in retail. These two hun- 
dred drachmas will in a very little while rise to four 
hundred, which of course will amount in time to four 
thousand. Four thousand drachmas cannot fail of 
making eight thousand. As soon as by this means I 
am master of ten thousand, I will lay aside my trade 
of a glass-man, and turn jeweller. I shall then deal 
in diamonds, pearls, and all sorts of rich stones. When 
I have got together as much wealth as I can well de- 
sire, I will make a purchase of the finest house I can 
find^ with lands, slaves^ eunuchs, and horses, I shall 
then begin to enjoy myself, and make a noise in 
the world. I will not, however, stop there, but 
still continue my traffic until I have got together 
a hundred thousand drachmas. When I have thus 
made myself master of a hundred thousand drachmas, 
I shall naturally set myself on the foot of a prince, 
and will demand the grand visier's daughter in mar- 
riage, after having rej)resentcd to that minister the 
information which I have received of the beaut v, 
wit, discretion, and other hi^h qualities which his 
daughter possesses. I will let him know at the same 
time, that it is my intention lo make him a present of 
a thousand pieces of gold on our marriage night. As 
soon as I have married the grand visier's daughter, I 
will buy her ten black eunuchs, the youngest and 
best that can be got for money. I must afterwards 
make my father-in-law a visit, with a grand train and 
equipage. And when I am placed at his right hand, 
which he will do of course, if it be only to honour his 

daughter. 
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daughter, I will give him the thousand pieces of gold 
V^hich I promised him; and afterwards, to his great 
Surprise, will present him with another purse of the 
same value, with some short speech : as, Sir, you see 
T am a man of my word : I always give more than I 
promise. 

' When 1 liave brought the princess to iny house, t 
shall take particular care to breed her in k due respect 
for me, before I give the reins to love and dalliance. 
To this end t shall confine her to her own apartment, 
make her a short visit, and talk but little to her. Her 
women will represent to me, that she is inconsolable 
by reason of my unkindness, and beg me with tears to 
caress her, and let her sit down by me ; but I shall 
still remain inexorable, and will turn my back upon 
her all the first night. Her mother will then come and 
bring her daughter to me, as I ani seated upon my 
sofa. The daughter, with tears in her eyes, will fling 
herself at my feet, and beg of mis to receive her into 
my favour. Then will I, to irriprint in her a thorough 
veneration for my person, draw up my legs and spurn 
her. from me with my foot, in such a manner that she 
shall fall down several paces from the sofa.' 

Alnaschar was entirely swallowed up in this chime- 
rical vision, and could not forbear acting with his foot 
what he had in his thoughts : so that, unluckily strik- 
ing his basket of brittle ware, which was the founda- 
tion of all his grandeur, he kicked his glasses to a great 
distance from him into the street, and broke them into 

' ten thousand pieces. 
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. ^ MENTAL eURKS. No. 547. 

TO THE SPECTATOR. 
* SIR, 

* I AM often in a private assembly of vl& 
©f both sexes, where we generally descant upcA 
your speculations, or upon the subjects on which 
you have treated. We were last Tuesday tdking 
of those two volumes which you have lately* pub- 
Ii4>hcd. Some were commending one of your papers, 
and some another 5 and there was scarce a single 
person in the company that had not a favourUe Spe- 
culation. Upon this a man of wit and learning told 
us, he thought it would not be amiss if we paid the 
Spectator the same compliment that is often made ia 
our public prints to sir William Reed, Dr. Grant, 
Mr. Moor the apothecary, aad other eminent physi- 
cians, where it is usual for the patients to publish the 
cures which have been made upon them, and the several 
distempers under which they laboured. The proposal 
took ; and the lady where we visited having the last t*o 
volumes in large paper interleaved for her own private 
use, ordered them to be brought down, and laid in 
tlie window, whither every one in the company re- 
tired, and wrote down a pardcular advertisement in the 
style and phrase of the like ingenious compositions 
which wc frequently meet with at the end of our news- 
papers. When wc had finished our work, we read 
them with a irreat deal of mirth at the fire-side, and 
agreed, mmine contradicentej to get them transcribed,* 
and sent to the Spectator. The gentleman who 
made the proposal entered the following advertisement 
before the title page, after which the rest succeeded in- 
order. 
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■ * Remediitm efficax et unwersum 5 or, An effectual 
sremcdy adapted to all capacitiea ; showing how any 
l^erson may cure himself of ill- nature, pride, party- 
spleen, or aay other distemper incident to the human 
system, with an easy way to know when the infection 
IS upon hull. The panacea is as innocent as bread, 
agreeable to the taste, and requiies no confinement. 
It has not its equal in the universe, as abundance of 
th^ nobility and gentry throughout the kingdom have 
txperienced. 

* N. B. No femily ought to be without it/ 

^Over tht tiVQ Spectators on Jealousy y Icing the two first 
in the third volume. 

^ 1 William Crazy, aged threescore and seven, hav- 
ing been for several years afflicted with uneasy doubts, 
fears, and vapours, occasioned by the youth and beauty 
of Mary my wife, aged twenty-five, do hereby, for the 
benefit of the public, give notice, that I have found 
great relief from the two following doses, having taken 
them two mornings together with a dish of chocoLute. 
Witness my hand» &€•' 

For the herufit xyfthe poor. 

■ ^ In charity to such as are troubled with the disease 
cf levee-hunting, and are (fcrced to seek their bread 
every morning at the chamber-doors of great meii, I 
A- B. do testify, that for many years past I laboured 
under this fashionable distemper, but was cured of it ' 
by a remedy which I bought of Mrs. Baldwin, con- 
tained in a half sheet of piaper, marked No. 193, where 
any one may be provided with the same remedy at the 
price of a single penny. 

X 3 'An 
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^ An infallible cure for ^ Hypochondriac Melan- 
choly/ No. 173. 184. T91. 303. ^09. 221. 1133. 235. 
239. 245. H7' 251- 

f Probatum est. Charles Easy.' 

^ I Christopher Query, having been troubled with 
a certain distemper in my tongue, which showed itself 
ip impertinent and superfluous interrogatories, have not 
asked one unnecessary question since my perusal of the 
prescription marked No. 238/ . 

^ The ^ Britannic Beautifier/ being an Es^ay oa 
Modesty, No. 23 t, which gives such a delightful 
blushing colour to the checks of those that are white 
or pale, that it is not to be distinguished from a na- 
tural fine complexion, nor perceived to be artificial by 
the nearest friend ; is nothing of paint, or in the least 
hurtful. It renders the face delightfully handsome; 
is not subject to be rubbed pfF, and cannot be paral- 
leled by either wash, powder, cosmetic, &c. It is 
certainly the best bcautifier in the world. 

^ Martha Gloworm/ 

^ I Samuel Self, of the parish of St. James, having 
a constitution which naturally abounds with acids, 
made use of a paper of directions marked No. 177, 
recommending a healthful exercise called Good- 
nature, and have found it a most excellent sweetener 
of the blood.' 

^ Whereas I Elizabeth Rainbow was troubled with 
that distemper in my head, which about a year ago 
was pretty epidemical anion^ the ladies, and discovered 
itself in the colour of their hoods, having made use of 
the doctor's cephalic tincture, which he exhibited to 
the public in one of his last year's papers, I recovered 
•in a very few days.' 

' I George 
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^I George Gloom, having for a long time been 
troubled with the spleen, and being advised by my 
friends to put myself into a course of Steele, did for 
that end make use of remedies conveyed to me several 
mornings in short letters from the hands of the in- 
visible doctor. They were marked at the bottom 
Nathaniel Henroost, Alice Thread-needle, Rebecca 
Nettletop, Tom Loveless, Mary Meanwcll, Thomas 
Smoky, Anthony Freeman, Tom Meggot, Rustic 
Sprightly, &c. which have had so good an effect upon 
me, that I now find myself cheerful, lightsome, and 
easy ; and therefore do recommend them to all such 
as labour under the same distemper.' 

Not having room to insert all the advertisements 
which were sent me, I have only picked out some few 
from the third volume, reserving the fourth for another 
oppormnity^ 

ADDISOy. 



LETTER OF THE AMBASSADOR Of BANTAM, 

No. 557. 

' There is nothing,' says Plap, ^ so delightful, as 
the hearing or the speaking of truth.' For this reason^ 
there is no conversation sq agreeable 33 that of the 
man of integrity, who hears without any intention to 
betray, and speaks without any intention to deceive. 

* The dialect of conversation,' says archbishop Til- 
lotson, ^ is now-a-days so swelled with vanity and comr- 
pliment, and so surfeited (as I may say) of expressions 
of kindness and respect, that if a man that lived an 
age or two ago should return into the world again, he 
would really want a dictionary to help him to under? 
stand his own language, and to knowthe true intrin- 

x4 n^ 
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sic value of the phrase in fashion; and would harclly,. 
at first, believe at what a low rate the highest strains 
and expressions of kindness imaginable do commonly 
pass in current payment; and when he should tomi 
to understand it, it would be a great while before he 
could bring himself with a goqd countenance, and a 
go'jd conscience, to converse with men upon equal 
terms and in their own way.' 

I have by me a letter which I look upon as a great 
curiosity, and which may serve as an exemplification 
to the foregoing passage, cited out of this most excel- 
lent prelate. It is said to have been written i'n king 
Charges the second's reign by t^e ambass?idor of Ban- 
tam, a little aiier his arrival in England. 

^ Master, 

^ The people, where I now am, have tongues 
further from their hearts than from London to Ban- 
tam, and thou knowest the inhabitants of one of these 
places do not know what is done in the other. They 
call thee and thy subjects barbarians, because we sj>eak 
what we mean ; and account themselves a civilized 
people, because they speak one thing and mean an- 
other: truth they call barbarity, and falsehood polite* 
ncss. Upon my first landing, one who was sent fron^ 
the king of this place to meet me, told me, ' that he 
was extremely sorry for the storm I had met with just 
before my arrival.' I was troubled to hear him grieve 
and afflict himself upon my account; but in less than 
a quarter of an hour he smiled and was as merrj- as if 
nothing had happened. Another who came with him 
told me by my interpreter, * he should be glad to do 
me any service that lay in his power.* Upon which 
I desired him to carr\' one of my porlmaiUcaus for mc; 
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^%it, instead of serving me according to his promise, 
li« laughed, and bid another do it. I lodged, the first 
^veek, at the house of one who desired me * to think 
»iyselfathome, and to consider his house as my own/ 
'Accordingly, I the next morning began to knock down 
"One of the walls of it, in order to let in ihc fresh air, 
and had packed up some of the houscliold-goods of 
Avhich I intended to have made thee a present ; but 
ihc false varlet no sooner saw me falling to work, but 
he sent word to desire me to give over, for that he 
would have no such doings in his house. I had not 
been long in this nation, before I was told by one, for 
whom I had asked a certain favour from the chief of 
the king's servants, whom they here call the lord- 
treasurer, that I had eternally obliged him. I was so 
surprised at his gratitude, that I could not forbear say- 
ing. What service is there which one man can do for 
another, that can oblige him to all eternity ! However, 
I only asked him, for my reward, that he would lend 
me his eldest daughter during my stay in this country ; 
but I quickly found that he was as treacherous as the 
rest of his countrymen. 

^ At my first going to court, one of the great men 
almost put me out of countenance, by asking ten 
thousand pardons of me for only treading by accident 
upon my toe. They call this kind of lie a compli- 
itient; for wlien they are civil to a great man, they 
tell him untruths, for which thou wouldest order any 
of thy officers of state to receive a hundred blows upon 
Jiis foot. I do not know how 1 shall negotiate any 
thing with this people, since there is so little credit to 
be given to them. When [ go to see the king's scribe^ 
I am generally told that he is not at home, though 
perhaps I saw him go into his house almost the very 

moment 
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pioment before. Thou wouldest fancy that tlie whckl 
natioa are physicians, for the first question they at] 
ways ask me, is, how I do : I have this question pat' 1 
to me above a hundred times a day. Nay, they ar^ ' 
not only thus inquisitive after my hcahh, but wish it 
in a more solemn manner, with a full glass in ibeir 
hands, every time I sit with them at table, though at 
the same time they would persuade me to drink their 
liquors in such quantities as I have found by expe- 
rience will make me sick. They often pretend to pray 
for thy health also in the same manner ; but I have 
more reason to expect it from the goodness of thy coriT 
stitulion, than the sincerity of their wishes. May thy 
slave escape in safpty from this double-tongued race 
pf men, and live to lay himself once piore at thy feet 
in the royal city of Bantam !' 

APDISOK. 
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No. 558. 

It is a celebrated thoiiglit of Socrates, that if all the 
misfortunes of mankind were cast into a publick stock, 
in order to be equally distributed anjong the whole 
species^ those who now think themselves the most 
unhap])y would prefer the share they are already pos- 
sessed of, before that which would fall to them by such 
a division. Horace has carried this thought a great 
dctil further in the motto of my paper, which implies, 
that the hardshij)s of misfortunes we lie un<ler are 
more easy to us than those of any other person would 
be, in case we could change conditions with him. 

As I was ruminating on these two remarks, and 
seated in my elbow-chair, I insensibly fell asleep; 

whci> 
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^hta on a sudden, methought, there was a procia* 
Nation made by Jupiter, that every mortal slmulJ 
luring in his griiefs and calamities, and throw them 
together in a heap. There was a large plain appuintcd 
for this purpose. I took my stand in the centre vf it, 
{and saw with a great deal of ))Icasure the whole hu* 
man species marching one after another, and throw^ 
ingdown their several loads, which immediately grew 
up into a prodigious mountain, that seemed to rise 
above the clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin airy shape, who 
was very active in this solemnity. She carried a mag- 
nifying glass in one of her hands, and was clothed in 
a loose flowing robe, embroidered with several figures 
of fiends and spectres, that discovered themselves in a 
thousand chimerical shapes, as her garment hovered 
in the wind. There was something wild and distracted 
in her looks. Her name was Fancy. She led up 
every mortal to the appointed place, after having very 
officiously assisted him in making up his pack, and 
laying it upon his shoulders. My heart melted wiihiu 
me to sec my fellow- creatures groaning under their 
respective burthens, and to consider that prodigious 
bulk of human calamities vihich lay before me. 

There were, however, several persons who gave me 
great diversion upon this occasion. I observed one 
bringing in a fardel very carefully concealed under an 
old embroidered cloak, which, upon his throwing 
it into the heap, I discovered to be Poverty. Another, 
after a great deal of puffing, threw down his luggage, 
which, upon examining, I found to be his wife. 

There were multitudes of lovers saddled with very 
whimsical burthens composed of darts and flames ; 
but, what was very odd, though they sighed as if 

their 
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their hearts would break under these bundles of dftj 
lainities^ they c*ouki not persuade themselves to aitl 
them into the heap, when they came up to it; bu^^ 
after a few faint efforts, shook their heads and marct 
away, as heavy loadcn as they came. I saw multitudcii 
f>F old women throw down their wrinkles, and scveni 
yomig ones who stripped ihcmselves of a tawny skii. 
There were very great heaps of red noses, large lip», 
and ruiity teeth. The truth of it is, I was surprisd 
to sec ihe greatest part of the mountain made up of 
bodily deformities. Observing one advancing towards 
the heap with a larger cargo than ordinary upon his 
back, I fouml upon his near apjwoach that it was only • 
a natural hump, v%'hich he disposed of, with gv^tjof 
of heart, among his collection of human mtscriesi 
There were likewi8e,distempcrs of all sorts; though I 
could not but observe that there were many mors 
imaginary than real. One little packet I could not 
but take notice of, which was a complication of all 
the diseases incident to human nature, and was in iho 
hand of a great many fine people : this was ci||led th* 
Splc'jn. But what most of all surprised me was a 
remark I made, that there was not a single vice or 
folly thrown into the whole heap: at which I waa 
very much astonished, having concluded within my- 
self, that every one would take this opportunity of 
getting rid of his passions, prejudices, and frailties. 

I t ok notice in particular of a very profligate fj^llow, 
who I did not question came loaded with his crimes; 
but upon searching into his bundle I found that, in- 
stead of throwing his guilt from him, he had only 
laid down his mcmor)\ He was followed by another 
worthless rogue^ who flung away his modesty instead 
of his i;:iiorauce. 

When 
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• "Wicn the whole race of mankind had thr.s cast 
.-/^eir burthens, the phantom which had been so Inisy 
- ^in this occasion, seeing me an idle spectator of wJiat 
iiad parsed, approached towards me. 1 grew uneasy 
at her presence, when of a sudden she held her ntag- 
pifying glass full before my eyes. I no sooner saw 
■*ny fiice in it but I was startled at the shortness of it, 
phicfa now appeared to me in its utmost aggravation. 
TTbe immoderate breadth of the features made me very 
.paiich out of humour with my own countenance ; upon 
which I threw it from me like a mask. It hapix?nci 
Wy hickily, that one who stood by me had just before 
thrown down his visage, which, it seems, was too 
}opg for him. It was indeed extended to a most 
$b<Mneful length ; I believe the very chin was, mo- 
destly speaking, as long as my whole face. We liad 
l)Oth of us an opportunity of mending ourselves; and 
$i\ the coutributions being now brought in, every maa 
wa» ajt liberty to exchange his misfortunes for those 
9f anotjher pcrstm. Birt as there arose many new i«- 
4:Mbnts in the sequel of my vision, I shall reserve thent 
for the subject of my next paper. 

-* ■ . ADDIS ON* 
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No. 559. 

In TOy fast paper I gave my reader a sight of that 
mountain of miseries which was made up of those 
several calamities that afflict the minds of mm. I 
aaw, with un»peak2[ble pleasure, the whole species thus 
delivered from its sorrows ; though at the same time, 
m ;we stood round the heap, and surveyed the several 

uiatciiais 
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materials of which it was composed, there was scarcely 
a mortal, in this vast muhitude, who did not discover 
what he thought pleasures and blessings of life, and 
wondered how the owners of them ever came to look 
ttpon them as burthens and grievances. 

As we were regarding verj^ attentively this con- 
fusion of miseries, this chaos of calafmity, Jupiter 
issued out ai second proclamation, that every one was 
now at liberty to exchange his affliction, and to return 
to his habitation with any Such other buddle as shouM 
te delivered to him. 

Upon this, Fancy began again to bestir herself, and, 
iparcelling out the whole heap with incredible activity^ 
recommended to every one his particular packet. The 
huny and confusion at this time was not to be ex- 
pressed. Some observations which I made upon this 
occasion I shall communicate to the public. A ve- 
nerable gray-headed man, who had laid dotvn the* 
colic, and who 1 found wanted an heir to his estate, 
snatched up an unduiiful son that had been throwa 
into the heap by his angry father. The graceless 
youth, in less than a quarter of an hour, pulled ihti 
old gentleman by the beard, and had like to have 
knocked his brains out ; so that, meeting the true 
father, who came towards him with a fit of the gripes, 
he begged him to take his son again, and give him 
back his colic : but they were incapable either of 
ihem to recede from the choice they had made. A 
poor galley slave, who had thrown down his chains, 
took up the gout in their stead, but made such wry 
faces, that one might easily perceive that he was no 
great gainer by the bargain. It was pleasant enough 
to sec the several exchanges that were made;^ for sick- 
ness 
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Mess against poverty, hunger against want of appetite^ 

amd care against pain. 
• The female world were very busy among themselves 

Sh bartering for features : one was trucking a lock of 
gray hairs for a carbuncle, anoiber was making over a 
short waist for a pair of round shoulders, and a third 
dieapening a bad face for a lost reputation : but on 
all these occasions there was not one of them who 
did not think (he new blemish, as soon as she had 

. got it into her possession, much more disagreeable than 
the old one. I made the same observation on every 
Gather misfortune or calamity which every one in the 
assembly brought upon himself in lieu of what he 
bad parted with: whether it be that all the evils 
which befall us are in some measure suited and pro- 
portioned to our strength, or that every evil becomes 
more supportable by our being accustomed to it, I 
shall not determine. 

I could not from my heart forbear pitying the poor 
hump-backed gentleman mentioned in the former 
paper, who went off a very well -shaped person with a 
stone in his bladder; nor the fine gentleman who had 
struck up this bargain with him, that limped through 
a whok assembly of ladies, who used to admire him, 
with a pair of shoulders peeping over his head. 

I must not omit my own particular adventure. My 
friend with a long visage had no sooner taken upon 
him my short face, but he made such a grotesque 
figure in it, that as I looked upon him I could not 
forbear laughing at myself, insomuch that I put my 
own face out of countenance. The poor gentleman 
was so sensible of the ridicule, that I found he was 
ashamed of what he had done: on the other side, I 
found that I myself had no great reason to triumph ; for 

a? 
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as I went to touch my forehead I missed the place, 
and clapped my finger upon my upper lip. Besides, 
as my nose was exceeding prominent, I gave it two 
or three unkicky knocks as I was playing my hand 
about my face, and aiming at some other part of it. 

1 saw two otlier gentlemen by me, who were in the 
same ridiculous circumstances. These had made a 
foolish swop between a couple of thick bandy legs, and 
two long trapslicks that had no calves to them. One 
of these I(K)ked like a man walking upon stilts, and 
was so lifted up into the air, above his ordinary height, 
that his head turned round wiih it; while the other 
made such awkward circles, as he attempted to walk, 
tfiat he scarcely knew how to move forward upon his 
new supporters. Observing him to be a pleasant kind 
©f fellow, I stuck my cane in the ground, and told 
him, I would lay him a bottle of wine that he did 
not march up to it, on a line that I drew for him, in 

2 quarter of an hour. 

The heap was at last distributed among the two 
sexes, who made a most piteous sight, as they wan- 
dered up and down under the pressure of their several 
"burthens. The whole plain was filled with murmurs 
and complaints, groans and lamentations. Jupiter at 
length, Uiking compassion on the poor mortals, or- 
dered them a second time to lay down their loads, 
■with a design to give every one his own again. They 
discharged themselves with a great deal of pleasure; 
after wliich, the phantom who had led them into such 
gross delusions was commanded to disappear. There was 
sent in her stead a goddess of a quite different figure : 
her motions were steady and composed, and her aspect 
serious but cliecrful. She every now and then cast her 
tyc3 towards heaven, and fixed iheai upon Jupiter: her 

nanio 
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name vrta Patknce. She bad po sooner placed her- 
self by the mount of sorrows, but^ what I thought 
very remftrkable, the whole b^ap sunk to such a de- 
gree, that it did not appear a third part so big as it 
was before. She afterwards returned every man his 
own proper calamity ; and teaching him how to bear 
it in the most commodious manner, he marched off 
with it contentedly, being very well pleased that he 
had not been left to his own choice as to the kind of 
evils which fell to his lot. 

Besides the several pieces of morality to be drawn 
out of this vision, I learnt from it, never to repine at 
0iy own misfortunes, or to envy the nappiness of an- 
other, since it is impossible far any man to form a 
right judgment of his neighbour's sufierings ; for which 
reason also I have determined never to think too lightly 
of another's complaints, but to regard the sorrows of 
my fellow-creatures with sentiments of humanity and 
|:onipassion. 



ADDIS.ON. 
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I WAS yesterday about sun-set walking in the open 
fields, until the night insensibly fell upon me. I at 
first amused myself with all the richness and variety of 
colours which appeared in the western parts of hea- 
ven : in proportion as they faded away and went out, 
. several stars and planets appeared one after another, 
until the whole firmament was in a glow. The blue- 
ness of the aether was exceedingly heightened and en- 
livened by the season of the year, and by the rays of all 
those luminaries that passed through it. The galaxy 
appeared in its most beautiful white. To complete the 
. yoh. II. y scene. 
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Would be- imperceptible to an eye that could take in 
the whole compass of nature^ and pass From one end 
of the creation to the other ; as it is possible there may 
be such a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in creatures 
which are at present more exalted than ourselves* We 
see many stars by the help of glasses, which we do 
not discover viith our naked eyes; and the finer our 
telescopes are, the more still are our discoveries. Huy- 
genius carries this thought so far, that he does not 
think it impossible there may be stars whose light is 
not yet travelled down to us since their first creation, 
Inhere is no question but the universe has certain bounds 
set to it ; but when we consider that it is the work of 
infinite power, prompted by infinite goodness, with an 
infinite space to exert itself in, how can our imagina- 
tion set any bounds to it ? 

: To return, therefore, to my first thought: L could 
not but look upon myself with secret horror, as a be- 
ing that was not worth the smallest regard of one who 
bad so great a work under his care and superintendency. 
I was afraid of being overlooked amidst the immensity 
of nature, and lost among that infinite variet)^ of crea- 
tures, which in all probability swarm through %11 these 
immeasurable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying 
thought, I considered that it took its rise from those 
ijarrow conceptions which we are apt to entertain of 
the divine nature. We ourselves cannot attend to 
many different objects at the same time. If we are- 
careful to inspect some things, we must of course neg- 
lect others. This imperfedlian, which we observe iii 
ourselves, is an imperfection that cleaves in some de- 
gree to creatures pf the highest capacities, as they are 
creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 
Y % Thz 
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its Creator, and encompassed round with the immen- 
siiy of the Godhead. Whilst we are in the body be 
is not less present with us because he is concealed 
from us. ^ O that I knew where I might find him!' 
s^ys Job. * Behold I go forward, but he is not there; 
and backward, but I cannot perceive him : on the left 
handy where he does work, but T cannot behold him : 
he hideth himself on the right band that I cannot see 
him/ In short, reason as well as revelation assura 
us that he cannot be absent from us, notwithstanding 
he is undiscovered by us. 

In this consideration of God Almighty's omnipre* 
sencc and omnisqience, every uncomfortable thought 
vanishes. He cannot but regard every thing that has 
being, eipecially such of bis creatures who fear they 
are not regarded by him. He is privy to all their 
thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in particular 
which is apt to trouble them on this occasion ; for as 
It is impossible he should overlook any of his crea- 
tures, so we may be confident that he regards with 
an eye of mercy those who endeavour to recommend 
themselves to his notice, and in an unfeigned humility 
of heart think themselves unworthy that he should be 
niindful of th^ni, 

ADPJSON. 
ON INNUENDOS, PAPER I. No. ^ffy. 

I HAVE received private advice from some of my 
correspondents, that if I would give my Paper a ge-. 
neral run, I should take care to season it with scan- 
dal. T have indeed observed of lak, that few writings 
sell which are not filled with great names and illustri- 
ous titles. The reader generally casts his eye upon a 
pew book, and if he finds several letters separated 

from 
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from one another by a dash, he buys it up, and pe- 
ruses it with great satisfaction. An M and an £>, a jT 
and an r, with a short line between them, has sold 
many insipid pamphlets. Nay, I have known a whole 
edition go off by virtue of two or three well- written 
&c ■ ' s. 

■ A sprinkling of the word faction ^ Frenchman , fnpisty 
plunderer^ and the like insignificant terms, in an Ita- 
lic character, have also a very good effect upon the eye 
ef the purchaser ; not to mention scribbler, liar, rogue^ 
rascal^ knavey and villain, without which it is impos- 
sible to carry on a modern controversy. . 

Our party-writers are so sensible of the secret virtue 
of an innuendo to recommend their productions, that 

of late they never mention the Q n or P / at 

length, though they speak of them wiih honour, and 
with that deference which is due to them from every 
private person. It gives a secret satisfaction to a pe- 
ruser of these mysterious works, that he is able to de- 
cypher them without help, and, by the strength of his 
own natural parts, to fill up a blank space, or nicike 
out a word that has only the first or last letter to it. 

Some of our authors, indeed, whei> they would be 
more satirical than ordinary, omit only the vowels of 
a great man's name, and fall most unmercifully upon 
all the consonants. This way of writing was first of 
all introduced by T — m Br — wn, of facetious me- 
mory, who, after having gutted a proper name of all 
its intermediate vowels, u^cd to plant it in his works, 
and make as free with it as iie pleased, without any 
danger of the statute. 

That I may imitate these celebrated authors, and 

publish a Paper which shall be more taking tbaji oidi- 

y 4 ^y^^Yf 
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naiy^ I bare here diawa op a vtiy cariom Ube), id 
m^hich a reader of penetntion will fiad a great dealof 
cxmcealed satire, and, if he he acquaioled with tht 
present posture of aSairs, will easily discover ibi 
meaning of it. 

^ If th^re are four persons in the nation who en-* 
deavour to bring all things into confusion, and ruin 
their native country, I think eirery honest £ngl-sbm-a 
ought to be npon his guanL That there are sucb, 
every one will agree with mc, who hears me name ♦•*, 
with his first friend and &TQurite ***, not to mention 
*•• nor ♦*♦. These people may cry Ch'-^-rch, ch-— fch 
as long as they please; but, to make use of a homely 
proverb, * The proof of the p**^d«-*Qg is in the eating.' 
This J am sure of, that if a certain prince should conciir 
with a certain prelate, (and we have monsieur Z—^n's 
word for it) our posterity would be in a sweet p ■ kle» 
Must the British nation suffer, forsooth, because my 
lady Cl-p^t*s has been disobliged ? Or, is it reason'- 
able that our Epglish fleet, which u^ed to be the ter» 
ror of the ocean, should lie wjnd-bound for the sake 
of a — ^ — —t} I Jove to speak out and declare my 
mind clearly, whep I am talking for the good of my 
country. I will not make my court tp an ill man, 
though he were a B- — ^y or a T-"--— t. Nay, I would 
not stick to call so wretched a politician, a traitor, an 
enemy to his country, and a bl-nd-rb-ss, &c. &c/ 

I hope this short essay will convince my readers, it 
is not for want of abilities that I avoid state tracts, and 
that, if I would apply my mi^id to it, I might in a 
little time be as great a master of the political scratch 
as any the most eminent writer of the age. I shall 
gjily add, th^t in order to oytshiqe all this modern 

race 
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race of Syncopists, and thoroughly content my Eng- 
lish reader, I intend shortly to publish a Spectator 
that shall not have a single vowel in it. 



ON INNUENDOS, PAPER II. No. 568. 

I WAS yesterday in a coffee-house not far from the 
Royal Exchange, where I observed three persons in 
conference over a pipe of tobacco 5 upon which, hav- 
ing filled one for my own use, I lighted it at the little 
ivax candle that atood before them ; and after having 
thrown in two or three whiffs amongst theni^ sat down 
and made one of the company, I need not tell, my 
reader^ that lighting a man's pipe at the same candle 
is looked upon among brother smokens as an overture 
to conversation and friendship. As we here laid out 
heads together in a very amicable manner, b«ing en- 
trenched under a cloud of our own raising, I took up 
the last Spectator, and casting my eye over it, * The 
Spectator,' says I, ^ is very witty to-day;* upon 
which a lusty lethargic old gentlemani who sat at the 
upper end of the tabic, having gradually blown out 
of his mouth a great deal of smoke, which he had 
been collecting for some time before, * Ay,* says be, 
* more witty than wise, I am afraid.' his neigh* 
hour, who sat at his right hand, immediately coloured, 
and, being an angry politician, laid down his pipe with 
30 much wrath that he broke it in the middle, and by 
that mcanf furnished me with a tobacco.sto^>per. I 
took it up very sedately, and, looking him full in the 
face, made use of it from time to time all the while 
he was speaking : ^ This fellow,' says he, * cann't 
for his life ke«p out of poiiiics. Do you see how he 

abuses 
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abuses four great men here ?' I fixed my eye very at- 
tentively on the Paper, and asked him if he nicanl 
those who were represented by asterisks. * Aste- 
risks,' says he, * do you call them ? they arc all of 
them stars. He might as well have put garters to 
them, . Then pray do but mind the two or three next 
lines. Ch-ch and p-dd-ng in the same sentence! 
Our clergy arc rery much beholden to him.' Upon 
this the third gentleman, who was of a mild disposi- 
tion, and, as I found, a whig in his heart, desired hrni 
not to be too severe up(m the Spectator, neither; 
**for,' says he, 'you find he is very cautious of giv- 
ing offence, and has therefore put two dashes into his 
pudding.' * A fig for his dash 1' says the angry po- 
litician. ' In his next sentence he gives a plain innu- 
endo, that OUT posterity will be in a sweet p-kle. 
What does the fool mean by his pickle ? Why does 
ht* not write it at length, if he means honestly?' 

* I have read over the whole sentence,' says I ; 'but 
I look upon the parenthesis in the belly of it to be the 
most dangerous part, and as full of insinuations as it 
can hold. But who,' says I, ^ is my lady Q-p-t-sr' 

* Ay, answer that if you can, sir,' says the furious 
statesman to the poor whig that sat over against hlni. 
But without giving him time to reply, ' I do assure 
you,' says he, ' were I my lady Q-p-t-s, I would 
sue him for seandahim magnatum. What is the world 
come to? Must every body be allowed toi — ?* He 
had by this time filled a new pipe, and applying it to 
his lips, when we expected the last word of his sen- 
tence, put us off with a whiff of tobacco; which lie 
redoubled with so much rnge and trepidation, that he 
almost stifled the whole company. After a short 
pause, I owned that I thought the Spectator had gone 

^- ■ too 
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too far in writing so many letters of my lady Q-p-t-s'a 
name ; ^ but, however/ says I, * he has made a little 
amends for it in his next sentence, where he leaves a 
blank space without so much as a consonant to direct 
us, I mean,' says I, ^ after those words/ the fleet- 
that used to be the terror of the ocean, should be wind- 
bound for the sake of a ; * after which ensues a 

chasm, that in my opinion looks modest enough/ 
* Sir,' says my antagonist, * you may easily know hi* 
meaning by his gaping; I suppose he designs hig 
chasm, as you call it, for a hole to creep out at, but I 
believe it will hardly serve his turn. Who can endure 
to see the great officers of state, the B-y's and T-t's. 
treated after so scurrilous a manner?* * I cannot for twy 
life,' says T, ^ imagine who they are the Spectator; 
means/ ^No !' says he! — * Your bumble servant, 
sir !' Upon which he flung himself back in his chair 
after a contemptuous manner, and smiled upon the. 
old lethargic gentleman on his left hand, who I found 
was his great admirer. The whig however had begun 
to conceive a good-will towards me, and, seeing my^ 
pipe out, very generously offered me the use of his box; 
but I declined it with great civility,- being qbliged to 
meet a friend about that time in another quarter of the 
city. 

At my leaving the coffee-house, I could not forbear 
reflecting with myself upon that gross tribe of fools who 
may be termed the over- wise, and upon the difficulty 
of writing any thing in this censorious age, which a 
weak head may not construe into private satire and 
personal reflection. 

A man who has a good nose at an innuendo smells 
treason and sedition in the most innocent words that 
can be put together, and never sees a vice or folly stig- 
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snatizcd^ but Bods out one or other of his acqaunU 
aoce pointed at by the wnter. I remember an emptf 
pragmatical fellow in the country, who, upon reading 
over ' The Whole Duty of Man,' had written the namo 
of feveral perfons in the village at the «ide of every sin 
which is mentioned by that excellent author ; so that he 
had converted one of the best books in the worid into a 
libel against the 'squire, churchwardens, overseers of the 
poor, and all other the most considerable persona in the 
parish. This book, with these extraordinary marginal 
notes, fell accidentally into the hands of one who had 
never seen it before ; upon which there arose a current 
report that somebody had written a book against the 
'squire and the whole parish. The minister of the 
place having at that time a controversy with some of 
his congregation upon the account of his tithes, was 
under some suspicion of being the author, until the 
good man set his people right, by showing them that 
the satirical passages might be applied to several others 
of two or three neighbouring villages, and that the 
book was writ against all the sinners in England. 

ADDISON. 



PETITION. No. 577. 

'The humble Petition of JohnaNokes and John a 
Styles 

^ Showelh, 

*That your petitioners have causes depending 
in Westminster-hall above five hundred years, and that 
we despair of ever seeing them brought to an issue ; 
that your petitioners have not been involved in these 
law-suits out of any litigious temper of their own, but 
*^-» the instigation of contentious persons : that the 

young 
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young lawyers in our inns of court are continually set- 
ting us together by the ears, and think they do us no 
hurt, because they plead for us without a fee: that 
many of the gentlemen of the robe have no other 
clients in the world besides us two : that when they 
have nothing else to do, they make us plaintiffs and 
defendants, though they were never retained by any 
inf us : that they traduce, condemn, or acquit us, with- 
out any manner of regard to our reputations and good 
names in the world. Your petitioners therefore, being 
thereunto encouraged by the favourable reception 
which you lately gave to our kinsman Blank, do hum- 
bly pray, that you will put an end to the controversies 
which have been so long depending between us your 
said petitioners, and that our enmity may not endure 
^rom generation to generation ; it being our resolution 
to live hereafter as it becometh men of peaceable dis- 
positions. 

^ And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever 
pray, &c/ 



FADLALLAH AND ZEMROUDE, AN EASTERN 
TALE. No. 578. 

There has been very great rea^Jon, on seve;*al ac- 
counts, for the learned world to endeavour at setlling 
what it was that might be said to compose personal 
identity. 

Mr. Locke, after having premised that the word 
ferfon properly signifies a thinking intelligent being 
that has reason and reflection, and can consider itself 
as itself, concladtrs, that it is consciousness alone, and 
not an identity of substance, which makes this per- 
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ional ulenttty of sameness. ^ Had I the same conscious 
liesiy' says that author, ^ that I saw the ark and Noah'i 
flood, as that I saw an overflowing of the Thames 
winter ; or as that I now write ; I could no more doubt 
tliat I who write this now, that saw the Thames over- 
flow last winter, and /A. / viewed the flood at the gene- 
ral deluge, was the same self, place that self in what 
fubstance you please, than that I who write this am 
the same n)y self now while I write, whether I consist 
of all the same substance, material or immaterial, or no, 
that I was yesterday ) for as to this point of being the 
same self, it matters not whether this present self be 
made up of the same or other substances/ 

I was mightily pleased with a story in some measure 
applicable to this piece of philosophy, which I read the 
other day in the Persian Tales, and with an abridg- 
ment whereof I shall here present my readers. 

* Fadlallah, a prince of great virtue, succeeded his 
father Bin-Orloc in the kingdom of Mousel. He 
reigned over his faithful subjects for some time, and 
lived ill great happiness with his beauteous consort 
queen Zemroude, when there appeared at his court 
a young dervis of so lively and entertaining a turn of 
wit, as won upon the affections of every one he con- 
vcrbcd with. His reputation grew so fast every day, 
that it at last raised a curiosity in the prince himself 
to see and talk with him. He did so; and far from 
finding that common fame had flattered him, he was 
*j(K)n convinced that every thing he had heard of him 
f II short of I lie truth. 

* Fadlallah inunediately lost all manner of relish for 
the cvMivtM'sation of other men, and, as he was every 
day mo'c and more satisfied of the abilities of this 
stranger, offered him the first posts in his kingdom • 

The 
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31)c young dervis, after having thanked him with a 
very singular modesty, desired to be excused, as hav- 
ing made a vow never to accept of any employment^ 
and preferring a free and independent stateof life to all 
other conditions, 

* The king was infinitely charmed with so great an 
example of moderation, and, though he could not get 

him to engage in a life of business, made him however 
his chief companion and first favourite. 

* As they were one day hunting together, and hap- 
pened to be separated from the rest of the company, 
the dervis entertained Fadlallah with an account of his 
travels and adventures. After havinsr related to him' 
several curiosities which he had seen in the Indies, * It 
was in this place,* says he, * that I contracted an ac- 
quaintance with an old brachman, who was skilled in 
the most hidden powers of nature : he died within my 
arms, and with his parting breath communicated to me 
one of the most valuable of his secrets, on condition I 
should never reveal it to any man.' The king, imme- 
diately reflecting on his young favourite's having re- 
fiised the late offers of greatness he had made him, told 
him, he presumed it was the power of making gold. 
' No, sir,' says the dervis, ^ it is somewhat more won- 
derful than that; it is the power of re-animating a 
dead body, by flinging my own soul iuto it.' 

* While he was yet speaking, a doe came bounding 
by them ; and the king, who had his bow ready, shot 
her through the heart; telling the dervis, that a fair 
opportunity now offered for him to show his art. The 
young man immediately left his own body breathless 
on the ground, while at the same instant that of the 
doe was re-animated : she came to the king, fawned 
upon him, and, after having played several wanton 

tricks. 
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tricks, fcH again upon the grass : at the same tnstai* 
the body of the dervis recovered its life. The king 
wa9 infinitely pleased at so uncommon an operation, 
and conjured his friend by etery thing that was sacred 
to communicate it to him. The derris at first mide 
some scruple of violating his promise to the dying 
brachman ; but told him at last that he found he cooid 
eonceal nothing from so excellent a prince : after 
having obliged him therefore by an oath to secrecy, he 
taoght him to repeat two cabalistic words, in pro« 
Rouncine: of which the whole secret consisted. The 
king, impatient to try the experiment, immediate- 
hf repeated them as he had been taught, and in an in- 
aitant found himself iathe body of the doe. He had but 
little time to contemplate himself in this new beii^ ; 
fbr the treacherous dervis^ shooting his own soul into 
the royal corpse, and bending the prince's own bow 
against him, bad laid him dead on the spot, had not 
the king, who perceived bis intent, fled swiftly to the 
woods. 

* The dervis, now triumphing in his villainy, re- 
turned to Mousel, and filled the throne and bed of the 
unhappy Fadlallah. 

* The first thing he took care of^ in order to secure 
himself in the possession of his new-acquired king- 
dom, was to issue out a proclamation, ordering his 
subjects to destroy all the deer in the realm. The king 
had perished among the rest, had he not avoided his 
pursuers by reanimating the body of a nightingale 
which he saw lie dead at the foot of a tree. In this 
new shape he winged his way in safety to the palace ^ 
where pert hing on a tree which stood near his queen's 
apartment, he filled the whole place with so many me- 
lodious and melancholy notes as drew her to the win- 
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dow^ He had the mortification to see that, instead of 
being pitied, he only moved the mirth of his princess, 
and of a young female slave who was with her. He 
continued however to serenade her every morning, 
until at last the queen, charmed with his harmony, 
sent for the bird-catchers, and ordered them to employ 
their utmost skill to put that little creature into her pos^ 
sensioh. The king, pleased with an opportunity ot 
being once more near his beloved consort, easily suf-" 
fered himself to be taken ; and when he was presented 
to her, though he showed a fearfulness to be touched 
by any of the other ladies, flew of his own accord and 
hid himself in the queen's bosom. Zemroude was 
highly pleased at the unexpected fondness of her new 
fkvourite, and ordered him to be kept in an open cage 
in her own apartment. He had there an opportunity 
of making his court to her every morning, by a thou- 
sand little actions, which his shape allowed him. The 
queen passed away whole hours every day in hearing 
and playing with him'. Fadlallah could even have 
thought himself happy in this state of life, had he not 
frequently endured the inexpressible torment of seeing 
the dervis enter the apartpient and caress his queen 
even in his presence. 

^ The usurper, amidst his toying with the princess, 
would often endeavour to ingratiate himself with her 
nightingale; and while the enraged Fadlallah pecked 
ai him with his bill, beat his wings, and showed all 
the marks of an impotent rage, it only afforded his 
rival and the queen new matter for their diversion. 

^ Zemroude was likewise fond of a little lap-dog, 
which she kep^ in her apartment, and which one night 
happened to die. 

' The king immediately found himself inclined to 
VOL, II. z quit 
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quit the shape of a nightingale^ and enliven this new 
body. He did so, and the next morning Zcmroude 
saw her favourite bird lie dead in the cage. It is im- 
possible to express her grief on this occasion; and when 
she called to mind all its little actions, which even ap- 
peared to have something in them like reason, she was 
inconsolable for her loss. 

' Her women immediately sent for the dervis to 
come and comfort her; who after having in vain repre- 
sented to her the weakness of being grieved at such an 
accident, touched at last by her repeated complaints ; 
* Well, madam,' says he, ' I will exert the utmost of 
my art to please you. Your nightingale shall agaia 
revive every morning, and serenade you as before.* 
The queen beheld him with a look which easily 
showed she did not believe him; when laying himself 
down on a sofa^ he shot his soul into the nightingale, 
and Zemroude was amazed to see her bird revive. 

* The king, who was a spectator of aH that passed, 
lying under the shape of a lap-dog in one corner of the 
room, immediately recovered his own body, and, run- 
ning to the cage with the utmost indignation, twisted 
off the neck of the false nightingale. 

^ Zcmroude was more than ever amazed and con- 
cerned at this second accident, until the king, entreat- 
ing her to hear him^ related to her his whole adven- 
ture. 

' The body of the dervis which was found dead in 
the wood, and his edict for killing all the deer, left her 
no room to doubt of the truth of it ; but the story adds, 
that out of an extreme delicacy, peculiar to the oriental 
ladies, she was so highly afflicted at the innocent adul- 
tery in which she had for some time lived with the 
drrvi>, that no arguments even from Fadlallah himself 
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could compose her mind. She shortly after died with 
grief, begging his pardon with her last breath for what 
the most rigid justice could not have interpreted as a 
crime, 

' The king was so afflicted with her death, that he 
left his kingdom to one of his nearest relations, and 
passed the rest of his days in solitude and retirement," 

ADDISON. 



THE DOGS OP VULCAN. No« 579. 

In the reign of king Charles the First, the compa- 
ny of stationers, into whose hands the printing of the 
Bible is committed by patent, made a very remarkable 
erratum or blunder, in one of their editions : for instead 
of * Thou shalt not commit adultery,' they printed 
off several thousand copies with * Thou shalt commit 
adultery/ Archbishop Laud, to punish this their 
negligence, laid a considerable fine upon that company 
in theStar-Chamber. 

By the practice of the world, which prevails in this 
degenerate age, I ain afraid that very many young 
profligates of both sexes are possessed of this spurious 
edition of the Bible, and observe the commandment 
according to that faulty reading. 

But because a subject of this nature may be too 
serious for my ordinary readers, who are very apt to 
throw by my papers when they are not enlivened with 
something that is diverting or uncommon, I shall here 
publish the contents of a little manuscript lately fallen 
into my hands, and which pretends to great antiquity, 
though, by reason of some modern phrases and other 
particulars in it, I can by no means allow it to be ge- 
nuine, but rather the production of a modern sophist. 

z » It 
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It is well known by the learned, that there was t 
temple upon Mount jEtna, dedicated to Vulcan, which 
was guarded by dogs of so exquisite a smell, say the 
historians, that they could discern whether the person* 
wht) came thither were chaste, or otherwise. They 
used to meet and fawn upon such who were chaste, ca- 
ressing them as the friends of their master Vulcan 3 
but flew at those who were polluted, and never ceased 
barking at them till they had driven them from the 
temple. 

My manuscript give* the following acTcount of these 
dogs, and was probably designed as a comment upon 
this story. 

* These dogs were given to Vulcan by his sister 
Diana, the goddess of hunting and of chastity, having 
bred them out of some of her hounds, in which she had 
observed this natural instinct and sagacity. It was 
thought she did it in spite to Venus, who, upon her 
return home, always found her husband in a good or 
bad humour, according to the reception which she met 
with from his dogs. They lived in the temple several 
years, but were such snappish curs, that they frighted 
away most of the votaries. The women of Sicilv 
made a solemn deputation to the priest, by which they 
acquainted him, that they would not come up to the 
temple with their annual offerings, unless he muzzled 
his mastiffs, and at last compromised the matter with 
him, that the offering should always be broui^ht by a 
chorus of young girls who were none of them above 
seven years old. It was wonderful, says the author, 
to see how different the trcatnient was w hieh the (logs 
gave to these little mioses, from that v.hieh lliey had 
fchown to iheir luotliers. It is said that the prince of 
Syracuse, having married a young lady, and being n.i- 
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turally of a jealous temper, made such an interest with 
the priests of this temple, that he procured a whelp 
from them of this curious breed. The young puppy 
was very troublesome to the fair lady at first, inso- 
much that she solicited her husband to send him away; 
but the good man cut her short with the old Siciliaa 
proverb, ' Love me, love my dog/ From which time 
she lived very peaceably with both of them. The 
ladies of Syracuse were very much annoyed with him, 
and several of very good reputation refused to come to 
court uniil he was discarded. There were indeed some 
of them that defied his sagacity ; but it was observed, 
though he did not actually bite them, he would growl 
at them most confoundedly. To return to the dogs of 
the temple : — After they had lived here in great repute 
for several years, it so happened, that as one of the 
priests, who had been making ^a charitable visit to a 
widow who lived on the promontory of Lilybeum, re- 
turned home pretty late in the evening, the dogs flew 
at him with so much fury, that they would have wor- 
ried him if his brethren had not come in to his assist- 
ance ; upon which, says my author, the dogs were all 
of them hanged, as having lost their original instinct.* 
I cannot conclude this paper without wishing that 
wc had some of this breed of dogs in Great Britain ; 
which would certainly do justice, I should say honour, 
to the ladies of our country, and show the world the dif- 
ference between pagan women and tbo*e who are in- 
structed in sounder principles of virtue and religion. 

ADDISON. 
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